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of the tobacco that revo- 
lutionized pipe smoking, 
made the jimmy pipe popu- 
lar and originated the joy 
smoke. 
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ALBERT 


CRIMP CUT the national joy smoke 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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If you haven’t smoked this wonderful tobacco, 
Mr. Man, you are missing the biggest thing 
in pipe tobacco ever was. Try it in your 
old jimmy pipe today. Jt can’t bite your 
tongue. 














P. A. has given millions of men a new joy in 
pipe smoking. It will do the same for you. 





That’s why it’s now the fastest selling pipe 
tobacco in the world. 
' 







| Made by exclusive, patented process, that takes out 
'all the sting and bite, leaving mellow flavor and fraz- 
rance. There is no other tobacco in the same class. 
It's easy to paint a tin and make claims, Lut P.A. CRIMP CUT 
quality is inimitable. Duck substitutes. 













R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 





This bag is wrapped in weather-proof paper that keep: 
the tobacco fresh and fragrant in any climate. 
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Mr. Butts, Prop. Barber Shop 
HOTEL ST. REGIS 
New York, says in part 

** Gent lemen:—Whenone can- 
not be shaved by skilled barbers 
and in a fine, antiseptic barber shop 
such as we have here at the Hotel 

is, a man should shave 

The AutoStrop Razor, 

in my opinion, is the best for novice 

use, because he can strop a keen 
barber's edge onto it, and the bar- 

ber's edge, of course, enables him 
to shave smoothly, comfortably.” 


Mr. Motz, Prop. Barber Shop 
BELLEVUE - STRATFORD 
Philadelphia, says in part: 

“*Gentlemen:—When a man 
can, itis always best to be shaved 
in a thoroughly hygienic, antiseptic 
Barber Shop like that of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford. 

ut when he travels or when he 

cannot find a perfectly and anti- 
septically equipped Barber Shop, 
he should shave himself. 

For this latter purpose I know 
of nothing better than the Auto 
Strop Safety Razor.” 


Mr. Corey, Head Barber 
HOTEL LA SALLE 
Chicago, says in part: 

** Gentlemen:--Referring to your 
favor of the 4th, asking my opinion 
of your AutoStrop Razor, | beg to 
say that if a man wants to shave him- 
self and cannotstropa razor, the best 
thing he can do is to get an Auto- 
Strop Razor because it will do the 
stropping for him and will do it 
quickly and conveniently, and give 
him an edge which will remove his 
beard to his entire satisfaction.” 


Mr. Hoffmann, Head Barber 
HOTEL BELVEDERE 
Daltimore, says in part: 

“* Gentlemen:~Y our AutoStrep 
Razor is the only Safety Razor | 
ever recommend to my customers, 
because it is the only one built on 
the right idea, i.e., the principle of 
expert stropping. 

Very few Barbers can strop a 
keener edge than a novice can strop 
with your AutoStrop Razor. That 
is why everybody to whom I have 
recommended it comes back and 
thanks me enthusiastically.”” 
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Economy 
Cheaper than a Dollar Razor, Because the Blades Last So Long 
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‘‘He had grasped the wrist of the kris man and was whirling him round and 
round his head”’ 
To accompany ** The Golden Woman of Kelantan,’’—see page 854 
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NTERED the Street of Foreign 
Parts, where Lighthouse Tom keeps 
his saloon for fishers and sailormen. 
Really it is not a street, but a neighbor- 
hood, a neighborhood of old wooden 
buildings most of which lean back 
wearily as if they were tired from stand- 
ing through all the years and wanted 
rest, a back-water into which the swirl- 
ing tides of humanity overflow at times 
from other thoroughfares. The windows 
of the saloons and boarding houses have 
many panes, and the buildings have false 
fronts or mansard roofs. The paint 
upon them is blistered by sun and faded 
by wind. Such places are the homes of 
stories. In the hope of hearing one, I 


This is the first of a series of stories in which Mr. 
Bechdolt recounts the adventures of * * Lighthouse 


Tom.” The next story in the series will appear in 
the April issue—Editor. 
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went straight to the saloon of Light- 
house Tom. 

I had been there a week before, when 
the men of the cod and salmon fleets 
were spending their advance money. The 
memory of roaring voices singing deep 
sea chanteys, tattooed fists as huge as 
hams, and boasts that contained the meat 
of epics had lured me back again. But 
the dingy room was silent as I stepped 
down from the sidewalk through the 
front door. Only the dents upon the bar 
remained to tell the tale of the tattooed 
fists whose owners were already well on 
their way toward Bering Sea and the re- 
treating ice packs. A grizzled old ex- 
skipper was in command. Lighthouse 
Tom, he said, would be back directly. 

So I sat down at a little round table, 
littered with old copies of the- Coast” 
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Seamen's Journal; and I waited. The 
parrot in the corner struck up “Weigh 
Hey! Blow a man down!” as | was 


settling myself in my chair; but he sub 
sided at once, and refused to answer my 
entreaties for more with aught but a 
solitary string of forecastle profanity. 
Yet even in the depressing silence of the 
bird, and the old mariner behind the bar, 
it was worth while to wait. For Light 
house Tom was what some persons call 
‘material ;’”’ and I was dry of stories as 
a new sponge is dry of water. 

A giant was Lighthouse Tom, a giant 
with silver hair. He had a voice that 
boomed like surf on a hard sand beach 
when a three days’ blow is over, His eye 
was bright as a boy’s. And behind him he 
had life—life that was rich in many 
things that | longed to hear: in close 
ness to death, in battle, and—this I was 
to learn—in sweet romance. He _ had 
listened to the secrets of the Seven Seas 
and he had tasted the hot joys of fifty 
ports. They called him Lighthouse Tom 
in accordance with a custom cf the cod 
fishing fleet. It was this way: He got 
lost in his dory one ugly afternoon on 
Bering Sea. All night he drifted about, 
and the next day. The blow that had 
carried him beyond the skyline had scat 
tered the schooners, and it so happened 
that one of them ran across him when 
night was falling the seccnd time. They 
dragged him on deck, half frozen and 
three-quarters dead. The one quarter 
that lived hung grimly on; and what 
had come close to a tragedy became the 
basis for a nickname. From that time 
le remained Lighthouse Tom in memory 
of the fact that he had peered into the 
darkness that covers the deep, from dusk 
until the next dawn. 

He came in before long. I stared at 
him: fcr such men as he are made for 
fiannel shirts and rough clothiag, and he 
was clad this afternoon in sober black. 
A frock coat came to his knees; it was 
of ancient style. His shoes shone with 
polish. He wore a derby hat. His neck, 
crevassed with many criss-cross lines, 
was constricted within the lofty circlet 
of a white collar. No giant looks at 
home in such garb as this. Even as I 
stared, Lighthouse ‘Tom’s’ muscles 


seemed to be trying to burst their bonds. 


\s quickly as he could, taking time only 
to nod in my direction, he went behind 
the bar and removed his neck-gear and 
then his hat and coat. In shirtsleeves, he 
poured himself a drink and winked over 
to me as he swallowed it. He fumbled 
with the button at the back of his neck- 
band, loosened it and moved his head 
from side to side. 

“There,” said he. “That feels better.”’ 

“A wedding?” | queried. 

“No, lad, a funeral. We_ buried 
Mother Martin this afternoon.”’ 

Now the fame of Mother Martin was 
as ill as it was wide, and it reached as 
far as there was salt water. Of all the 
crimps onSan Francisco's city front none 
had shanghaied more hapless sailormen 
than she. Although she was before my 
time, I had heard many talés about her 
grog shop where the new sea-wall now 
stands. It used to be out over the tide on 
piles, and in the days of smuggling they 
lifted the opium and Chinamen from 
small boats through a trap docr in the 
floor. But chiefly | knew about her as a 
boarding master (mistress would be im- 
plying a femininity of method which 
she never owned). Even in these latter 
years, when the ills that they had suf 
fered were but memories, many cursed 
her name. Therefore I exclaimed. 

“Me and the Missus,” said Lighthouse 
Tom, ‘‘was out to the funeral. ’Twas 
the Missus made me wear them.” He 
pointed to the discarded coat and haber 
dashery. “We went because we had good 
reason for to go. Right you are when 
you talk of Mother Martin, and you do 
not know much about her no way: not 
half the ill she done nor a tenth part as 
far as that goes—only the yarns of a few 
wore-out seamen that ye’ve had in tow, 
buying whisky for them over my bar so 
they would talk. She was a bad one. | 
know it; but I know she had a heart in 
her and ‘twas in the right place. Stand 
by a bit and I’ll be with you.” 

He busied himself among the bettles, 
selected a square one with a swelling 
in its neck, and took a pair of long 
glasses from the shelf. He came over to 
where I was and sat down heavily. ‘An 
old dog fer a hard road, the sayin’ 


aie 








goes,” said he. “I'll tell ye what it is: 
I’m gettin’ old and I do not find it that 
way. Me legs is weary from standin’ in 
the cemetery, and the wind out there 
chilled me. ‘Dust to dust,’ says the 
preacher man, and the dust from the 
grave blowed into me face whilst we 
was lowerin’ her away. Yes, lad, I was 
one of the bearers, and there is no man 
had better reason to do that turn for 
Mother Martin. ‘The time was when me 
heart was like black pizen ag’in her, and 
I had cause fer that, too. But things 
come different.” 

We drank our liquor and Lighthouse 
Tom began amusing himself with the 
parrot, while I fidgeted. Finally, “Tell 
me,” I said. “What was it happened to 
you and Mother Martin?” 

He grinned as he said: “‘You always 
want a yarn. I’ve laughed niany a time 
watchin’ ye pump the fishermen. Didn't 
I ever tell ye how I courted the Mis- 
sus ?”” ; 

Once, indeed, he had tantalized me 
with a bare mention of that romance. 
I reminded him. “You only told me that 
she could net speak English and you did 
not know a word of her language,” I 
said. 

“True enough,” said Lighthouse Tom. 
“The Missus never passed a word with 
me—that is, no word that I knew the 
meanin’ of—nor I with her until after 
the preacher man had made all fast. I 
could nct handle Portugee and she could 
not lay her tongue to any English. Fill 
up again, lad, I'll spin it. But it’s a 
windy yarn, and goes back long before 
I ever clapped eyes on her in front of 
her old man’s second-hand store. We’ll 
make our start with Mother Martin. 

“T first seen Aer along in the early 
‘eighties, the second time I was shang- 
haied. In them days, ye know, blood 
money went high and the crimps was 
makin’ it hand over fist. I’ve knowed 
a hell ship to pay as much as a hundred 
dollars for an ordinary seaman, and that 
was frequent too. Well, none of the 
whole crowd of them was busier than 
Mother Martin. Her boardin’ house was 
like the bulk of them, a grog shop be- 
low and sleepin’ quarters aloft. Like it 
is with this saloon of mine, ye had to 
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take one step down, comin’ in from the 
street. Ye never laid yer eyes on Mother 
Martin, did ye? A big woman, wide, 
with shoulders like a man; and she al- 
ways kept her hair cut short off like a 
man. She had a face would stop a 
clock. And she had long, crooked fin- 
gers. 

“Now, when ye took that step down 
comin’ in the door, if ye had too much 
liquor aboard ye was likely to pitch 
for’ard and fetch up on the floor. If ye 
had full pockets, the money wud jingle. 
Then Mother Martin would be along- 
side while ye was still on yer beam ends, 
ready to give ye a hand when ye come 
to right yerself. If she did not go 
through your pockets, ’twas because ye 
was not so drunk as ye looked to be. 
When I come into her joint I was hold- 
ing an even keel. A lively night after 
two years at sea and money left to spend 
yet. I had it in mind to stay ashore for 
a month or two. 

“But the Star of Asia needed men and 
the skipper had offered seventy-five dol- 
lars blood money. I knowed that too, 
but a sailor is a fool when the whisky 
gets to work inside of him. I begun 
spending me money over her bar and 
telling all hands my plans. She got me 
right in tow. Hard and fast she had me 
with a game of talk about her needin’ a 
bartender, and me lookin’ a likely man 
fer the place. We sat down in the back 
room at a table and she bought the 
drinks. 

“*T want,’ says she, ‘a man that knows 
the sailor byes. Have another drink, 
Lighthouse Tom.’ 

“T took it and I could taste the knock- 
out drops that she had slipped into the 
glass. I got to me feet and already I felt 
the white stuff going aloft in me. I 
started fer the door. 

‘““*Not so fast,’ says she. ‘Bide here a 
bit.’ I shook her loose, and me head was 
spinning like a top. I’d made a step or 
two, when the bullies come in on a run 
from the bar. They piled on top of me. 
I managed to clout one alongside the 
nose, and to this day he wears it side- 
ways on his face. But it was no use: 
they was all over me and the chloral 
was working; no man could carry that 
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went to 
Mother 
over 


he floor under 
Martin throwed a ight of 

heels; I felt the chawing at 
took 


and the 


my shins as she made it fast. She 


about me wrists, 
heard from 


another turn 
last thing | 
cursing me as lowered me 
through the hatch in the floor. | 
to sleep in The Star of Asia’s boat and 
me senses until we 


her, she was 


they away 
went 
I never come to was 
outside the Golden Gate, with the water 
washing me about in the lee scuppers. 
“My wrists and ankles was all swelled 
And when I come to 
look into the dunnage bag that Mother 
Martin had sent along with me, I found 
it filled with two or three women’s pet- 
ticoats and a busted accordion. three 
years vy'ge around The Horn too! 
Nasty weather come ’arly, and stayed 
late. Many’s the black night when I 
was hanging on aloft wind 
biting me to the bone, and six months 
into the slop chist for the 
that I that old 
swore I'd even cur 
hell froze 


from the ropes. 


with the 


wages 
rags | 
she vulture 
score if it 
over. 

“Lad, ye do not know what a deep 
sea sailor had to stand in them days. 
he skipper was a crank and the mate 
was a hairy devil. I laid it all up with 
the reckoning I was to have with Mother 
Martin. Many an hour on deck and in 
me bunk I figured out my ccurse and 
framed it up how I would find her when 
[ come back to port. | would go straight 
down East Street, taking care to be just 
and I would clean out 
her joint from stem to starn. I would 
spile what IT cculd lay my hands on, in 
cluding her and the customers. 

“All v’y’ges has to come to an end one 


gone 
had on, 
and 
took me till 


cursed 


Was 


drunk enough; 


way or another. One day I come ashore 
In me pockets was 
what 


again in ’Frisco. 
twenty dollars. | 
laid ahead of me, that I shook my ship 
mates fer fear of spending too much 
treating them. I had it in my mind to 
let go of a dollar or two tanking up, 
and to hold to the rest fer to pay me 
fine. Fill up again, lad. ’Tis a windy 
yarn. We'll be sighting the Missus pret 
ty quick. 


was so set on 


ond drink, duwn 
started 


“T was taking my se 
on East Street, when some one 
a fight m the place that | | had 
anybody fun 
me down the 
line. So | slipped my cable as soon as 
the fists began to fly. I wasn’t really hot 
enough with whisky fer to do things up 
ship-shape, so | took me bearings like, 
on the edge of the sidewalk. ‘The City 
of Antwerp’ lay dead ahead and round 
the corner was ‘The Bells of Shandon.’ 


It was in the spring of the vear and the 


Was In. 


no wish to mix in else’s 


with me own waiting fer 


fishermen would be blowing in their ad 
money; | that I would 
be likely to fetch up with som 
of mine in cne 
come to me that they 
me in this proposition. | 
make for the ‘Antwer >,’ wh 
sight of the Missus.” 

Lighthouse Lom paused and his clear 
old eyes went far away. 


vance knowed 
‘old mates 
»f them two places, and it 
stick with 

about to 
n L caught 


would 


Was 


in the door of her 
build 
twe nty year ; 


“She was standing 
old man’s second-hand store. ‘The 
ing’s been tore down fer 
even then ‘twas ready to 
One of them holes, it 
men buys 


go to pieces 
was, where sailor 
and Kanaka 
water when they're in port and where 
the boarding masters gets the worn out 
sea-boots they put in the dunnage bags. 
All was dark inside; but she was in the 
sun. I clapped my eyes on her, and 
something struck me all ina heap. 

“T think it 
she was looking square at me. 
pair of eyes I’ve 


mouth-organs 


her. For 
Many a 
\ seed in my time, but 
this would be the last I would look into 
of any woman’s. I did not think it; it 
never come to my mind. But I knowed 
it as if I had allys knowed it. I stood 
there and I fergot ‘The City of Ant 
werp’ and ‘The Bells of Shandon’ and 
Mother Martin. I fergot all of them: I 
only seen that girl’s black eyes. They 
was soft as water; and the hair of her 
was dead black; now it’s near as white 
as mine. 


was the eves of 


“The sidewalk was full of sea-faring 
men. I started straight toward her. | 
crossed the bows of two: I 
tromped all over the toes of a big nigger 
mate from off a Honolulu packet and 
had some words with him. But in them 


one or 
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days, drunk or sober, I always got what 
wanted. | walked up 
Cr good afternoon. She 
way a kid 


leeway | beside 
her and I tive h 
smiled; it 
smiles up at you; and she said something 
back in Portugee. The words come off 
her tongue like singing. I cursed my 
self for not knowing of her language. 
Says I: ‘Can’t you talk English, Miss ?’ 

“And then Old Pedro called out from 
the shop, ike the croakin’ of a parrot: 
‘What is it ye want to buy?’ 

“That was the first I'd noticed of the 
place. I cast a look about and seen where 
I was and I sung out that | was lookin’ 
fer silk handkerchiefs. 

‘Come in, then,’ says he; and | 
passed on in. A little old man 
Pedro, all battered up by wind and hard 
weather ; he was all crooked in his back 
and when he talked, the words came like 
the gratin’ of rusty iron from his skinny 
throat. He showed me forty kinds of 
handkerchiefs. Never one of them did 
you can lay to that. For from the 
side of my eye, lad, I was takin’ observa 
ticns of his daughter in the doorway ; 
and I seen her eyes come sidelong to me. 
Well, at last the old man begun to get 
surly, and | took a chance at half a 
dozen; pea-green and red they turned 
out to be afterwards. I laid my money 
on the counter and he was a-wrappin’ 
of them up, when all to once the place 
went dark like to a seen a 
man standing there in the docrway. 

“He took up all the way there was; 
his head come to the top, and his shoul- 
ders touched both sides. Big as a house, 
and _ his was all black with coal 
dust. I seen the whites of his eyes and 
tle streak of his teeth and then I seen 
him lay his big, black paw on the 
girl’s shoulder. Old Pedro looked up 
at me and then out at him. ‘Here’s yer 
handkerchiefs, Jack,’ he says, 
enough. I grabbed them up. ‘There was 
no two ways about it; this big hulk of 
a coal heaver had the run of things so 
far as Old Pedro went. And just as 
plain was the lay of things in the other 
quarter. I could see the girl sort of a 
pulling back and in like to get from un 
der that hairy, black paw of his. I went 
out with all sails on and a fair wind. If 


was the 


sort of 


was 


I see, 


shadow. I 


face 


ccol 
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ye ever got a distress signal from a pair 
of eyes, ye know what I got while I 
was bearing down on them. 

“So | did not wait fer gangway, but 
started to clear one fer meself. ‘What 
the hell are ye a-doing?’ says the coal- 
heaver. And I says: ‘Give me room, can’t 
ye?’ So we each got a good square look 
at the cther between the eyes.” 

Lighthouse Tom arose from his place 
and went behind the bar. He came back 
with his pipe and a sack of tobacco. He 
sat down again and packed the bowl 
with golden crumbs, slowly and careful 
ly, as old men always do it. He lighted 
up and smoked a moment. 

“T wonder why it is that things come 
about the way they do,” he said. “I 
cannct tell ye why or how this-was, lad. 
But when I found my bearin’s out there 
on the sidewalk after me and the coal- 
heaver had shoved other about 
there in the doorway, I knowed two 
things. One was that I was going to 
have that girl. The other was that I 
was going to tear the block off Big Joe’s 
shoulders. That was his name. Windy 
Davis told me in the ‘Bells of Shandon’ 
when I fetched up there a minute later 
on. 

“*Big Joe is that they calls him,’ says 


each 


._Windy. ‘He’s bully of the Comax Bunk- 


ers’ gang and he owns a fightin’ bull 
dog. He’s going to marry Old Pedro’s 
Annette next Sunday.’ 

“ “He'll own a face his mother never 
will know,’ says I, ‘when I get done 
with him!’ And I left the place without 
buying a drink. 

“Or taking a drink either, lad. I'll 
take my oath I did not teuch a drop 
that night, or for days after. I met a 
dozen old shipmates, and I passed them 
by. | was drunk with something stronger 
than East Street whisky. The only thing 
inside of me was the looks of Annette 
as I had seen her. | seen her yet, as her 
eyes come out to my when I 
standin’ by there on the sidewalk—and 
the way they locked when Big Joe 
clamped his hairy, black paw down on 
top of her. I could not drink if I had 
wanted to. 

“Ve’ve seen the compass needle swing- 
ing to the north. I headed straight back 


eyes was 
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for Old Pedro’s second-har:d shop. 
There was no one in the door now. I 


went on by and I come back down East 
Street ag’in. Ten or a dozen times I 
passed, and I got no sign of her. Then 
I went inside; and Old Pedro sold me 
a pair of blue silk suspenders. I’d never 
wore that sort of tackle in me life, nor 
wanted to. Annette did net her 
head, in spite of my takin’ a half-hour 


show 


to make the dicker. Late that evenin’ 
I sighted her again. 
“She was in the door this time. I 


fetched up on the sidewalk. She seen me 
there; her eyes come to my eyes. And 
then Old Pedro sung out to her from 
inside and she went back to him. But 
she cast a look over her shoulder while 
she was making for him. I went to a 
lodging house uptown that night fer 
fear of crimps. 

“That’s the truth. I wasn’t aiming to 
be shanghaied from this port so long as 
there was any chanst to see that lass. I 
was not bothering my head with any- 
thing only that. I got up the next morn 
ing and I patrolled East Street all day 
long. Two times that day I found me- 
self inside Old Pedro’s store buying the 
first. thing come to hand. I loaded up 
with all sorts of foolish junk. A jews- 
harp and a bottle of perfumery was in 
me pockets when I went to bed the next 
night. But I -had seen Annette three 
times, and once she had smiled at me. 

“It got so the third day that I was 
all upset-like and ugly, thinkin’ about 
the one thing. Big Joe was to get spliced 
to her on Sunday; I could not get that 
out of my head. The more I thought of 
it, the more I hung about the place. She 
did not show her face, although I stood 
by from ’arly in the morning till supper 
time. That evenin’ I come down East 
Street and there she was. As soon as | 
sighted her I come straight to her. I 
went up slow this time; for she was 
looking into the eyes of me and I was 
looking into hers. When I seen them, I 
did not know anything else. I had to say 
something, so I give her good-evening ; 
she shook her head the same as she had 
done before and smiled up at me. I stood 
alongside her, looking down at her, when 
all of a sudden like, I seen her pull back 
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and go as white as paper. I whirled and 
there was Big Joe bearing down on me. 

“T am a man, lad, but 
even in them days when I was a bully 
boy and my back was straighter than it 
is now, I was a kid beside Big Joe. Bows 
on, he come; his face was black with 
coal dust and the whites of his eyes was 
rollin’. He never-said a word, but his 
big fists was swingin’ alongside of him 
as he bore down on me. I come about for 
the collision. 

“I knowed them coalheavers of old 
and I seen how he was like the rest of 
them, all muscle-bound from handling 
heavy scoops. A sailor man is handier 
and I was better with me hands than 
most sailors—or fishermen either, for 
the matter of that. Such hulks as him 
was meat and drink fer me. I laughed 
in his teeth and ducked when he swung 
fer me. It was the biggest fool thing I 
ever done, but I was drunk from looking 
into Annette’s eyes. It left me clost in 
on him and he grappled me. 

“T felt his big paws clamping down 
fast and hard and my bones was like 
water under them. My feet come 
clear of the sidewalk and my heart 
turned sick inside of me as he swung 
me aloft. He lifted me like a man dan- 
dling a baby and then he hove me like I 
was a bit of old timber that he had 
picked up. I smashed down cn the little 
shelf where Old Pedro had put out his 
second-hand junk fer show. I busted 
through it and the Sea boots and oilskins 
scattered on all sides. It was like fall- 
ing from the topsail yards; it jarred 
the teeth loose in me mouth; and for the 
first time since I was a boy runnin’ away 
from home, I was seasick. I found my 
feet and righted meself, and as I was 
coming up with my head spinnin’ like a 
top, I got sight of Annette. She was 
dead white, and her eyes was like two 
beacons flaming on a still night. She 
had not stirred, only to pull back a bit 
where she was standin’. I seen her; and 
I fergot the churning inside of me; I 
come back to Big Joe on a run. 

“Head on we two come together 
again. From the tail of me eye, I could 
see the crowd begin to gather; and I 
had sense enough to wonder where the 
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luck they was 


So it 


cops was. By some good 


busy in ancther was him 


and me for it, 
close quarters too! He 


quart 
and the lass standing by 
swung and | 
swung. I never seen a man need so much 


leeway fer his fists as he did. I stood in 


side of them and felt the wind of them 
whistle by my head. I knew 


what | 
doing now ; there was no more wrastling. 
I took care of that. I played the devil’s 
tattoo on his and then I got my 
chanst. He had back to 

me one with his right that would have 
killed me if he had landed it. While 
it was a-coming | him in the 
middle of his black face. I felt his nose 
crunch under me knuckles and the blood 
flew over the two of us. I didn’t know 
it then, but this is what I done to me 
hand.’ 

Lighthouse Tcm laid his great 
fist on the table, and 
knuckles driven back a 
below the others. 

“Tt dazed him just a little bit. I seen 
his head fly back an inch or so. I slipped 
my right fer his jaw and went wide. He 
roared like a bull and made a grab for 
me. I pulled clear just as he got his 
fingers on my coat; it tore away like 
rotten paper. He throwed 
from him, and I tock the time while he 
was doing that to come again. I reached 
iow to get him where it was soft. I| felt 
1is stomach give and I heard him cough 
as my fist sunk into him. Then I stepped 
back and swung with all that was in me. 
You could hear the crack fer half a 
block as I landed on his jaw. He was 
capsizing as I him with the 
other; and that put him down like a 
bag of nails. I straightened up and seen 
Annette in the decor. 

“Lad, I was young then, 
but a lass. It’s passing 
things is with young people ; 
matter when your blood is runnin’ cold 
and thin. But then! There was no word 
between us. 

“When I had looked into them eyes 
of hern before, I had got signals. There 
was something had pulled me to her; 
and it had made me afraid of her 
bashful-like, as if she had said, ‘Stand 
by, but give me berth.’ Now it was not 


was 
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that way at all. The red was coming 
back into her face; her mouth was a 
little open so that I seen the white teeth 
of her. And her eyes was all big and soft 
with something that | could not name. 
I could not tell ye why it was or how ;: 
but I stepped cver Big Joe’s hulk, and 
[ took her by the hand. ‘Come on, lass,’ 
I says. 

“And she slipped her hand in mine. 
We went away. We passed through the 
pack of them on the sidewalk, and they 
give us leeway as we come. We headed 
down East Street. I was not thinking of 
anything, only that I had her now, in 
tow. We just walked away together. | 
never so much as wondered about Old 
Pedro. ’T'was long, long afterwards she 
told me that he’d gone out that night 
and left her to mind the shop, and that 
she’d been waiting in the doorway hop- 
ing to get sight of me. But now we said 
nothing; if we cculd have talked, I do 
not think we would have. 

“We had gone a block or so when I 
come to meself enough to know that we 
had to make all sail so long as there 
was a fair wind. We turned one corner 
and then ancther and then we headed 
southward. I shook one sleeve of me 
coat—'twas all that was left of it—free 
of my arm and I wiped some of Big 
Joe’s blood off of me face with the back 
of me hand. We passed the steamship 
docks and ccme into the nest of little 
sheds and shacks and small slips where 
they have built the seawall. All the time 
we were holding to each other’s hands. 
I looked at her and seen her face turned 
up to mine, like a little child’s. And then 
I remembered. 

“Ye see a sailorman is a fool when he 
is in port; he does not know the ways 
of the land. I knowed then that we two 
was in trouble, but that was all that 
come to me—only fer this, that she was 
mine and I could kiss the feet of her. 
But what to do I did not know. As I 
was looking into her big, black eyes, 
wondering, I heard some one a-calling of 
me name. | turned to see who that might 
be, and there was Mother Martin. 

“She front of her 
grog shop, and her face was savage as a 
hungry shark’s. But at that, she hardly 


was standing in 
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took a look at me; she turned her gim- 
let eyes on the lass. 
“ *T ighthouse Tom!’ she had sung out, 


as ugly as might be. And so I give an 
swer. ‘What is it ye want with me?’ 
says I. 

“‘What be ye a-doing with Old Pe- 
dro’s Annette?’ says she. It come from 
her mouth like captain’s orders; but all 
the time she was scowling at the lass. 

“T stood fast and looked at her, and 
then I looked at Annette. She smiled 
up at me. So I made answer to Mother 
Martin. ‘She’s mine,’ says I. ‘That’s 
what I’m a-doing with her.’ 

“Mother Martin never give me one 
lock then, but she stiffened up and took 
two wide steps. She planted herself dead 
ahead of us. ‘Give way,’ says I, ‘or I'll 
make it, if ye be a woman. I’ve a reckon- 
in’ to make with ye as it is.’ 

“She paid no heed, but said some 
words in Portugee to the girl. And the 
lass give answer in the same tongue. 
They swapped words fer as much as a 
minute, and I begun to feel foclish. 

“There’s nothing I know, can make a 
man look like a bigger fool to himself 
than when two women is talking and he 
does not know what it is about. I had 
no wind in my sails at all, when Mother 
Martin cccked her head with the gray 
hair on it trimmed as snug as mine is 
now, and looked me in the eye. 

“*Now, ye big hulk,’ says she, ‘what 
is this I hear? Where be ye a-headin’ 
fer?’ Her face was different than I 
ever see it, or any other man. ‘Is this on 
the square?’ she says. 

“And then I seen what it was and got 
me bearin’s-like. And I give answer: 
‘Mother Martin, | want ye should stow 
her away somewheres while I go and get 
the papers to marry her.’ 

“Now why that was I couldn’t tell ye, 
lad. Here I was, ye might say, on a new 
tack. I’d mapped me course all out 
for to clean out Mother Martin’s joint 
—and I was askin’ her to take Annette 
in tow. But there was this. I could see 
with half an eye that she was aiming 
for to help the lass, and she was on the 
square about it, too. And, as the saying 
goes, any port in a storm. God knows 
there was heavy weather ahead, too. 
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‘Come inside,’ says Mother Martin. 

“She left me in the bar-room—’twas 
empty of others—and took Annette aloft 
somewheres. They fussed up there for 
some time—lI finished the job cf wiping 
Big Joe’s blood off me face, the while. 
My left hand was swelled the size of 
a tackle block and hurting me something 
awful. At last Mother Martin come 
down and when she clapped an eye on 
them bum knuckles she give me some 
cold water and arnicky. While I was 
swobbing off that fist,she talked to me. If 
ever ye heard one of them lawyer sharks 
when he has run afoul of a bad witness, 
ye know what I got from her. She 
searched me fore and aft with questions. 
I made answer to all of them and told 
her what had happened. She knowed 
Old Pedro and all about Big Joe and ail 
about the weddin’ that was to come off 
cn Sunday. She said as much, and she 
heard my yarn out. When I had done 
she went and locked the front door. 

“*This dump,’ says she, ‘is closed 
down fer to-night. Now hark to what I 
tell ye, Lighthouse Tom. Ye will get no 
marriage license to-morrow nor the next 
day. I’m in command here, and ye will 
sail under my orders or I'll know the 
reason why. Mind that! I'll stow ye 
away here so that no one will find ye 
and we'll see what is to-come out of 
this. Ye’ve got yer courtin’ to do now. 
See that ye do it right.’” 


The door had swung open to a pair 
of longshoremen, and for several min- 
utes they had been waiting in front of 
the bar. Lighthouse Tom arose slowly 
and went to serve them. He drank with 
them and chaffed them while I put in 
my time trying to get conversation from 
the parrot. 

“A surly bird,” said he, when he had 
seated himself again at the little table. 
“He’s his own idees of when he wants 
to talk. He’s got more sense than me, 
that way. Let’s drink.” 

We drank and he was silent for a 
while. 

“It’s funny,” said he at length, “how 
I took me orders from Mother Martin. 
She had the helm from that time on. | 
slept there that night without sight of 
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Annette. And after that, for. a week, | 
had me _ hours every day. Always 
Mother Martin was in the room with the 
two of us—setting there alongside, with 
her knitting in her lap, keepin’ one eye 
on the needles and the other on me. 
That’s the way I done my courtin’, lad, 
as proper as any man ever did it. 

“*What was it like?’ ye ask. Well, 
not much said, that’s true for you. I 
could not talk Portugee and the lass 
could not lay. her tongue to English. 
Yes, I did talk some—the same things 
a man always says, I guess, And there 
was times when she talked back—and 
them was the same things a girl always 
says, | would not wonder. Sort of hold 
ing me off, I should judge. Not that I 
ever tried to make free with her. On 
I did manage to slip me arm abcut her 
when Mother Martin was not looking, 
but I cast loose in a hurry when her old 
eyes come back, ye can lay to that. And 
Annette was not like she had been when 
I took her in tow down East Street. No, 
sir. When a woman has the helm, she 
likes to hold it and she did sort of like 
to hold me to my course—that’s sure 
Ye see Mother Martin was always talk- 
in’ with her in Portugee, and ’twas one 
man ag’in two women. I had the worst 
of it. A good thing too, fer if it had 
not been so, if we had not run afcul of 
Mother Martin, lad, ye see I’d have had 
me own way. And a sailor is a sailor. 

“So, for seven days, I was laid by the 
heels in Mother Martin’s boardin’ house, 
keepin’ clost durin’ the main part of the 
time and every evenin’ sittin’ there doing 
my courting. What need is there to re 
member the things that was said? We 
could not understand them. I looked at 
her and she looked at me, and that was 
the whole of it. 

“Now, Mother Martin used to slip out 
and cruise around every mornin’. She 
brought back the news of Old Pedro 
and Big Joe. They was scourin’ the city 
front and Stewart Street making search 
for us two. But no one had knowledge 
of where we had gone. There was no 
boarders in the place, and none was 
took on that week. At the end of it, 
Mother Martin come to me. ’T was in the 
arternoon. 
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“*VYe can slip out now,’ says she, 


‘and get the marriage license. See to it 
that ye go uptown by way of the back 
streets. The lass is of age, but that wont 
do ye any good if Old Pedro or Big Joe 
gets wind of ye. So if ye’ve sense in that 
thick head of yours ye’ll steer a round 
about course and keep a sharp lookout. 
And don’t come back here till after 
dark. I know a preacher man will tie 
the knot. While ye’re gone, I'll go and 
see him.’ 

“Tt was the first time I’d tasted fresh 
air for a week ; I was all stiff from laying 
low so long. | got clear of the city front 
and bought the license up at the county 
clerk’s office. I paid three dollars fer it, 
and come back that evenin’ with one 
lonely ten dollar piece in me pockets. 

“Mother Martin was behind the bar 
polishin’ up whisky glasses. She give me 
a sharp look and asked fer the license. 
I hauled it out and she cast an eye 
over it. 

‘“*And now,’ says she, ‘ye’ll lose no 
time. What with keepin’ an eye on ye 
and barrin’ the dure to gocd customers, 
ye’ve spiled me trade fer a week. The 
girl is makin’ herself ready. Ye know 
the preacher man, Fightin’ Garge that 
runs the mission on the Barbary Coast. 
He will be standin’ by fer ye. But first 
ye two will sup with me. The custom is,’ 
says she, ‘fer to eat after the ceremony. 
But we'll run no chances. There may be 
squalls ahead. I seen one of Big Joe’s 
gang hanging about the neighborhocd 
whilst ye was comin’ down the block,’ 
she says. 

“Annette come down the stairs. 
Mother Martin locked the door. The 
lass was all decked out with colors fly- 
in’. Mother Martin had give her the 
makin’s of a dress and she had pieced 
it tegether while she was stowed away. 
Ah, lad, but she was good to look at 
then. My eyes was glued. 

“Come on,’ says Mother Martin, and 
the three of us went into the back room. 
It was the first time I’d been there since 
the night they’d laid me by the heels. I 
looked about me, and I seen Mother 
Martin come as near to a grin as that 
face of hers could manage to make it. 
But there was nothing said by either one 
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of us. The round table where many a 
lad has set down before that day and 
to get the knockout drops that 
world, was 


sence 
would send him around the 
all rigged out with a white cloth and 
chiny cups and saucers. A meal was 
there that made me mouth water at the 
sight of it. Mother 
Martin. ‘Ye two on that side.’ She took 
her place acrost from us. It made me 
feel queer settin’ there alongside An 
nette, and it come to me that here we 
was, all ship-shape like man and wife. 
I looked into her eyes and they was all 
soft and wet, Ilcoking into mine. 
‘Come,’ says Mother Martin, ‘Light- 
house Tom, ye can kiss yer girl—the 
bride to be,’ says she. I kissed Annette 


‘Set down,’ says 


and my heart went soft inside of me. 

“It was strange to be there with An 
nette, in that same room where I had 
been shanghaied three years before. And 
Mother Martin waitin’ on us two, as if 
we was skipper and mate and she was 
cabin boy. While we was in the middle 
of it some one tried the front door. 

“Mother Martin jumped to her feet 
and slipped upstairs to a little peephole 
she used for a look-out station in stormy 
weather. Directly she come back as quiet 
as a cat, and I seen frem her face that 
there was something in the wind. 

* ‘Look lively there,’ she says in a 
whisper, ‘Big Joe and Old Pedro is out- 
side and there’s half a dozen bullies 
along with them.’ 

“IT got up and started for the door. 
‘Ye fool,’ says she and gripped me by 
the shoulder so that her long fingers sunk 
into my hide, ‘this is no time for fight- 
in’. Do ye want to lose yer wife before 
ye have her spliced? There’s two cop- 
pers in that bunch.’ 

“She lifted the table 
things on it to one side; and there was 
the hatch that I had been lowered 
through the last time I was in the room. 
She dropped on her knees and opened 
it by an iron ring. Down below ye could 
hear the washing of the tide ag’in’ the 
piles. ‘Lively!’ says she. ‘Ye lubber! 
rhere’s a dory moored straight below. 
Ye should know the way. Move! Damn 
While she was whispering, 


with the tea 


yer eyes!’ 


the poundin’ of fists come on the front 
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door. She cursed me as handy as a bucko 
mate con a Blackball liner. I cast one 
look at Annette; her face was white, 
but her eyes was full on me. I dropped 
into the dory. Even then, while I could 
hear the fists hammering on the door, 
and could see Mother Martin taking the 
lass in her arms to lower her away to 
me, | wondered for what poor devil of 
a sailorman that dory had been left here 
this night. But I said nothing; there 
was not the time if I had wanted to. I 
grabbed Annette as she come down to 


me, and I felt the soft, warm breath 
from her mouth on my neck. I placed 
her in the bow and cast off. Mother 


Marin drepped the hatch with a bang. 

“The tide was on the ebb, runnin’ like 
a mill-race ; it was dark as the inside of 
a cow. I grabbed the oars just as we 
come broadside ag’in’ a pile. Annette 
picked up the boathook and fended us 
off just in time to save us from capsiz- 
ing. As it was we shipped a tubful of 
water. I give way then with all that 
was in me and we headed out fer the 
harbor. Lucky for us, Annette had 
learned to handle a boat when she was 
a kid and Old Pedro was a fisherman 
with a little sloop at Meiggs wharf. She 
got an odd oar and shipped it fer a rud- 
der. 

“It was like rowing through a patch 
of woods; the piles was on all sides and 
dead ahead. The lass was coxswain and 
I could just make out the wave of her 
hand as she signaled from time to time. 
['wice we fetched up ag’in’ one of them 
piles and my heart come up into my 
mouth. At last we come out under God’s 
sky. I settled down and pulled for the 
north. 

‘Annette her with 
hands on the steering oar; I could see 
her eyes shinin’ through the gray of the 
night. Down the harbor we went and 
we come among the shipping. We 
hugged the shore and was going in and 
out past the starns of the steamers in 
their slips when all of a sudden the lass 
lifted one hand. I rested on my oars 
and we listened. Hard astarn come the 
noise of thumping rowlocks. I turned 
my head and took a squint for’ard over 
my shoulder. We was abreast the Ferry 
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buildin’ and one of the Oakland boats 
was coming out from her slip. I seen 
there was just time to cross her bows. 

“I give way till me back cracked with 
the pullin’ and the dory was jumping 
out of the water. As as it was I had mis- 
judged a little, givin’ the tide too much 
to do fer us; we passed so close that I 
could hear the foam hissing ag’in’ the 
cutwater of her. As we cleared I seen 
the paddle wheel smashing down a yard 
astarn. Things was bilin’ fer a minute, 
and we was pitched about like a cork. 
he glare of the cabin lights come all 
over us. But we had made it, and what 
was more, the others was obliged to slow 
up to let her pass. I took advantage of 
the lead and pulled until my chest 
seemed to be busting. We passed astarn 
of another boat and crossed the bows of 
a sea-going tug. It looked as if the gang 
behind had lost us fer good. 

“But when we was nearing the foot 
of Broadway I caught the sound of 
their oars ag’in. Some one was sweat 
ing, ye can lay to that. And then a hail 
come to us. It was Old Pedro. His voice 
did not croak now; it sounded like a 
man in sore distress. I seen Annette pass 
one hand acrost her eyes. And then she 
clinched her steering oar again. 

“In them days there was a little dock 
under the lee of Telegraph Hill and a 
slip where small craft used to get moor- 
ings. 1 knowed that there was neither 
fence nor watchman about that wharf. 
I pointed to it, and Annette bobbed 
her head. We made the turn and 
fetched up at the bottom of a crazy old 
ladder that the boatman made use of. 
The two of us went up it like a pair of 
sailors going aloft when the mate is 
cursing with a rope’s-end in his fist. 
From the harbor come one last hail. Old 
Pedro was begging. Annette grabbed me 
by the arm; I could feel her shaking 
like a leaf; I looked down and seen her 
cheek was wet with tears. I kissed her, 
and she smiled then. And sudden like, 
she pulled me for’ard. 

“We climbed Telegraph Hill and we 
went down to the Barbary Coast. The 
lights of the dance halls was blazing 
and the sailormen was crowding the side- 
watk, drunk and fighting and singing 
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like they allys is. We went straight 
through the ruck of them and found the 
mission. The preacher man was on the 
platform up for’ard and the seats was 
full of men. In the door, Annette pulled 
back a little. I kissed her again; and 
then we went together down the main 
gangway. All sorts cf men was there, 
but mestly drunks and other old dere- 
licts. The preacher seen us comin’ and 
he said something to them, I don’t re- 
member what ; but he hove to in his talk. 

“T told him how it was; we had to 
hurry if we wanted this thing done at 
all. He asked for the license and cast 
an eye on it. Then he stood us up and 
went to work. And, lad, while we two 
was standing alongside of one another, 
and he was making all fast, Annette spoke 
her first English. He asked her the ques- 
tion about signing the articles with me. 
And she says, ‘Yes,’ right back at him. 
Ye see, old Mother Martin had drilled 
that into her. And women catches onto 
such things mighty handy. 

“Well, Old Pedro and Big Joe and 
the gang of them did not come. It turned 
out afterwards how they lost their bear- 
ings there at the landing place. They 
never run acrost us that night. As we 
was going out of the mission, I remem- 
bered what was needing to be done, and 
[I went back and slipped the preacher 
man the ten-dollar gold-piece. It was all 
the change I had. We went back by the 
lighted streets to Mother Martin’s. | 
had the signed articles in my pocket and 
there was no man could stop us now. 

“Mother Martin was settin’ alone in 
the bar-room. She had nothing to say 
about Old Pedro and Big Jce any more 
than they had come in the door and had 
put about to get a boat the minute they 
seen that we had gone. I'll bet she give 
them some of the rough sideof her tongue 
though. She did me, when I come to 
think about where me and the lass was 
going to stop that night. I remembered 
then that the ten-dollar piece was the 
last cent I had in the world and that I 
had give it to the preacher man. When 
she had done abusing me, she went back 
to the till. She handed me some bills. I 
looked at them. There was seventy-five 
dollars. 
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There,’ says she, ‘take that fer ad 
vance money.’ I could not help but grin 
when she said it. Ye remember? It was 
the same as the blood money she had pot 
for me from the Star vf Asia. And | 
had sweated and froze many a night to 
‘arn it back on that v’y’ge. She did not 
move a muscle, but looked me right be 
tween the eyes. ‘That squares us, Light 
house Lom,’ Says she. 

‘“‘T told her that it did not, and started 
to say what was what, and how I felt 


fer what she had done fer me. ‘ler vé, 
says she. ‘’ Twas fer the girl.’ But just 
the same, lad, l’ve always knowed how 


much I owed Mother Martin.” 


Lighthouse ‘om smoked a long time, 
and I was silent. At length he puffed 
out a great blue cloud. “Ye see the way 
it is,” said he. “Ye can never pass jedg- 
ment on man nor woman. A crimp she 
was, and a bad one. But she had a heart 
when once ve found it.” 


Red Diamonds 


BY L. J. BEESTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. F. PETERS 


N one of the green-painted iron 

chairs opposite me I saw Armande 
Duverne, blinking lazily in the sunlight 
that drenched the famous’ unshaded 
Brunswick lawns, at Brighton. 

[here are but three jewel thieves that 
count, in Europe. I do not at all lixe 
that word “thieves,” but I suppose I 
must employ it despite its horribly vul 
var sound. 

But three jewel thieves of serious con 
sequence in Europe. Three of them who 
would not dream of imperiling their 
apparently blameless characters for any 
venture that would not add, say, at least 
five thousand dollars to their bank a 
counts. Three who would scorn any sneak 
methods ; who alone possess that finesse, 
that invention, that daring—above all, 
that great knowledge of pre¢ ious stones, 
which in combination turn you out your 
true genius in the difficult art of acquir 
ing other people’s diamonds. 

Armande Duverne was one of this trio 

Duverne, a French-Swiss, with the 
air of a waiter—and a very humble 
h! 
have seen in those subservient eyes ! All 


waiter too. But, ah! the glow which I 
the same, his lowly bearing was a matter 
for pity, since if Duverne had looked a 
gentleman he would surely have known 
no rival in his profession. 


fhe moment I saw him I thought, 
naturally, of Pauline March. Pauline is 
an American girl of twenty-five or twen 
ty-six. She is the second of my three 
geniuses. Her full blue eyes, her pretty 
lisp, her manner of looking sideways at 
cne, her dainty figure, always so exquis- 
itely dressed, and her hands, which re- 
semble the most fragile and priceless 
porcelain, make her quite irresistible. 
Ah, those deft, slender fingers ! I won- 
der how many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of jewels they have helped them- 
selves to? I shouldn’t like to hazard a 
guess. Her face and charming style are 
weapons to which Duverne is wholly a 
stranger; on the other hand, Pauline 
has not the Frenchman’s steel nerves. 

You will surely remonstrate with me. 
You will accuse me of using flattering 
terms towards those who, when all is 
said and done, are criminals? Quite 
right. | am using flattering expressions. 
You see, the third genius on my short 
list is the Honorable Derek Tredwold. 

That is, myself. 

Rest easy. I am now a perfectly hon- 
est man. I confess that it cost me many 
a mental struggle before I broke from 
the fascination of stealing gems of price. 
Fascination? There is nothing like it on 
earth! But after that appalling fright 
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which I got in my attempt upon the 
Assyrian cameos in the British Museum, 
I resolved to settle down with my laur- 
els, my prizes, and my position in the 
best English so lety. 

And for a year and a half I had 
been enjoying the fruits of this deter- 
mination when, as I have stated, I saw 
Armande Duverne sitting opposite to 
me on the lawn at Brighton, one beau 
tiful English autumn morning. It was 
November, when Brighton draws so 
many people from London. I recall the 
slight fact that a band of the Grenadier 
Guards was playing that delightful 
“Love Waltz” of Moskowski’s, to the ac- 
companiment of the husky fretting of a 
pale sea upon the 
beach, and the con- 
tinuous murmur 
made by fashionable 
promenaders mov 
ing in two streams 
along the grass. 

Yes, I remem- 
bered Pauline 
March, and that 
made me feel just 
the least little bit 
melancholy. By 
Jove, what a dear 
little wife she would 
have made if—if— 
Ah, a big “if,” you 
will allow. 

And then I looked 
at Duverne again 
and wondered if he 
were in England on 
his own particular 
business. Had _ he 
heard of anything 
doing? If shortly a 
jewel robbery were 
to happen at Brigh- | 
ton, I should know | 





whom to suspect. 
For Duverne had | 
not retired from the W—— —_—_—_—__—— 
game. Oh, dear no! 
You see, he had no position in society to 
consider. 
He saw me, and looked away again, 
rather crossly, I imagined. He knew me 
as the Honorable Derek Tredwold, of 





Duverne—with the 


course. Was he aware of the deeper 
truth? Possibly. But that would not 
trouble him; neither would it concern 
me. Our respective orbits had never 
crossed. 

“He undoubtedly seemed a little put 
out,”’ I reflected behind my cigar. ‘That 
would mean that ‘he is following some 
quarry, and thinks I am on the same 
scent. He never made a more profound 
mistake—” 

A shadow fell across me. It remained, 
and I glanced up to see who was keep- 
ing the mellow autumn sun from me. 

“Is not this a delightful morning ?” 

By George! how pleased | was to see 
her—Pauline herself, smiling down 

upon me from under 
1 the daintiest sun- 

shade of lace; a 

perfect picture of a 

slender, pretty girl. 

In a moment we 
were pressing hands. 
The “Love Waltz” 
still continued. I 
saw one or two men 
of my acquaintance 
glance _ enviously 
from me to my com- 
panion. 

And then sudden- 
ly the most con- 
foundedly ugly line 
that can be imag- 
ined flashed through 
my brain. It was: 

“Where the car- 
cass is, there will 
the vultures be gath- 
ered together.” 

In plainer words, 
I knew instantly 
that it was no co- 
incidence that had 
brought that fellow 
Duverne and Pau- 

| line to Brighton at 

— —J the same time. 

There was some big 

game ahead, and these two—working 

quite independently, for Pauline would 

not even acknowledge the existence of a 

man who looked like a waiter—were un- 
doubtedly upon the trail. 
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i want this necklace more than anything else in the world"’ 











“Three years, Mr. Tredwold, is it 
not ?” 

“Precisely that and one month since 
we met,” I answered, detaining the 
small gloved hand for seven seconds 
more than conventionality required. 

“You have the period at your fingers’ 
ends ?” 

“Why not?” 

She took her hand away and we com- 
menced to walk along the lawn. 

I recall that most charming moment. 
The languorous beating of the tired sea 
upon the pebbles; the well-played music 
with its touch of sadness that one always 
finds in Russian compositions; the mel- 
lowed sunshine; the presence of beauti- 
fully-dressed women ! 

And Pauline. 

I recall that curious mental exalta- 
tion ; that dream of an old enchantment. 

We talked of trifles until we reached 
that end of the lawn where fashionable 
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Brighton has raised an invisible barrier 
that parts it from the other people. We 
turned to retrace our steps. 

“Do you know, I cannot quite account 
for that odd month,” said Pauline. “We 
saw each other last, surely, in the house 
of the Baroness Onetz, by the Mirabell 
Gardens in Salzburg?” 

“And just one month after, I saw you 
chatting with a full-blown, three-starred 
general, outside the Kazan Cathedral—” 

Too late, I pulled myself up. My 
reference was to General Feodor Drag- 
omiroff, who had a small collection of 
black pearls. They disappeared from his 
palace on the Nevsky Prospect three 
days after I chanced to see him chatting 
with Pauline March. I was a good deal 
chagrined, for those black pearls were 
just then the focal point of my own at- 
tention. 

“Indeed?” Pauline spoke the word 
quite prettily, without the least embar- 
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rassment, though she knew perfectly 
well that I suspected her of being be- 
fore me in that little affair. “And you 
never spoke?” 

[ let the rebuke pass, being annoyed 
with myself for an allusion to one of 
those turned-down pages in my history. 
For, unlike Armande Duverne, Pauline 
had 
of the contents of those pages. You see, 
we had worked together on two occa- 
sions. By Jove, that was an irresistible 
combination ; and if we had lived in the 
time when the Duke of Brunswick owned 
his famous six hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of jewels, we would have 
had them, sure enough! 

My silence drew her demure gaze, and 
she broke into a merry peal of laughter. 

“How grave we look!” she exclaimed. 
“Yes, my dear friend, I managed it quite 
easily; and I got rid of every pearl.” 

“Are you staying at the Metropole?” 

“Oh, what a crude attempt to change 
the subject! No, I’m not. And now will 
you please just glance around and tell 
me if you see a little old man in a grey 
Homburg hat?” 

I obeyed. 

“Be easy; I do not see any such per- 
son.” 

“You answer shortly. Why? Yes, I 
fear that just now I am an object of 
attention; that poor Pauline is actually 
being watched. That grey Homburg hat 
has followed me all the way from Flor- 
ence. On the other hand, I may be alto- 
gether mistaken. But, like yourself, my 
dear friend, I have a character above 
suspicion. The least shadow of the truth 
upon ourselves would be as fatal as a 
total eclipse. I came here to England on 
a very particular errand. I have only to 
mention the name of the Marquis di 
Caro, and you will understand me per- 
fectly.” 

“The Marquis is here?” 

“In Brighton.” 

“Will you accept a little advice?” 

“Certainly.” 

“If you have the faintest idea that 
you are watched, let him alone.” 

‘““Mine—our—invariable rule. I had 
abandoned my scheme absolutely. Then 


I quite an accurate notion of some 
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I happened to meet you here—a per- 
fectly chance encounter, and a very 
pleasant one.” 

“Well, you had a rival. Armande Du- 
verne—” 

“Is sitting on that seat to our right. 
I know it. Of course he is here for the 
same purpose. He has discovered what I 
did: that the old Marquis is’ secretly 
selling the wonderful necklace of red 
diamonds upon which you set your heart 
at one time. That was one of your fail- 
ures, mon ami. Armande Duverne must 
know it, or he would not be here. We 
need not discuss between ourselves the 
methods by which we get to know the 
most secret movements of rare family 
jewels—” 

“Where the carcass is—’’ The hideous 
sentence kept ringing through my brain. 
Ah, well I remembered that necklace of 
thirty-two red diamonds, absolutely 
unique among the most famous necklaces 
of the world; thirty-two red stones, with 
a center one of seven grains, alone worth 
ten thousand dollars. Did I not fashion, 
with my own fingers, a similar one in 
finest Parisian paste—a twin sister to 
that other, which might have caused 
Hatton Gardens to hold up its hands in 
amazement? Alas, my attempt failed 
utterly, though I emerged from it with- 
out, I flattered myself, exciting the sus- 
picions of the crafty old Marquis, who 
guarded his gems like a panther her 
cubs. 

“T am honored by your confidence.” 
It was not easy to speak chillingly to 
Pauline, but I did my best. 

“Oh, I am not going to let you be 
rude to me. And you are to listen to 
what I am about to tell you.” She spoke 
in French as she added: “I want this 
necklace more than anything else in the 
world. Will you help me?” 

“Quite impossible!” Two words never 
were uttered more emphatically. 

“Sit down, will you? Merci. Why im- 
possible ?”’ 

“In the first place, the maxim, ‘Try. 
try, again,’ is not for you and me. I 
failed once, and my inflexible rule is 
never to make a second attempt.” 

“A cowardly rule, rather.” 
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“T have to consider 
my social standing.” 

“Well, that is rea- 
son number one. And 
the other?” 

“T have dropped 
out of that sort of 
thing for always.” 

Pauline laughed 
ever so prettily, turn- 
ing her sunshade 
round and round. 

“You don’t expect 
me to believe that?” 

‘Nevertheless, it is 
the truth.” 

“Any other rea- 
sons ?” 

‘Suppose we 
change the subject?” 

“Allow me my 
turn. Ecoutez. You 
are going to help me 
in this matter because | 
[—Pauline—ask it of 
you; because you 
have still, 1 presume, 
the paste imitation; | 
and because you are 
looking so bored that 
a return to the old ex- 


| 
citement will do you LA 
L 





a world of good. 
Don’t shake your 
head, or I will go 





A little old man in a gray Homburg hat 
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away and leave you. 
I told you that the 
Marquis is secretly selling the red dia- 
monds. He would dispose of them open- 
ly enough but for the important fact 
that he promised them to his wife. You 
heard of his marriage? Answer me.” 

“Yes,” I replied grumblingly. ‘“Some- 
thing of it reached me. He married a 
danseuse from the Vienna Opera House, 
didn’t he?” 

“Not that exactly; but some girl of 
no family, it is said—immeasureably be- 
neath him, ever so much younger, and on 
whom he dotes with all the strength of 
an old man’s love. So the world has it. 
He left Florence without her, taking 
care to conceal the nature of his errand, 
which is the selling of the necklace.” 


“Her necklace, or his?” 

“His—for a few hours longer. I need 
not trouble you with any account of my 
discovery of these secondary details. No 
doubt Armand Duverne, yonder, used 
much the same methods. Such work is 
part of our profession, and half the bat- 
tle. I will only assure you that I know 
what I am talking about. The Marquis 
fell violently in love with this obscure 
girl, and he married her. I believe that 
she was angry with him for not giving 
her, there and then, his famous neck- 
lace. But he is obstinate in some things. 
At any rate, he promised her that she 
should have it on the first anniversary of 
their wedding-day. That day dawns to- 
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morrow. The diamonds are his to-day ; 
to-morrow they will be his wife’s. 

“The Marquis probably meant what 
he said. Unluckily for him, however, he 
has lately lost large sums of money in 
bad speculations. The temptation to dis- 
pose of the necklace became, obviously, 
too strong. He entered into correspond- 
ence with Julius Cass, the American who 
has the third best collection of colored 
stones. Cass is on his way to England 
with the intention of meeting di Caro 
and buying the necklace. He is on the 
Adriatic, and should be here within 
twenty-four hours. He must arrive too 
late. We will be before him. There never 
was such a chance. No one knows that 
the Marquis di Caro has the necklace 
with him save ourselves. Are we going 
to let it slip through our fingers?” 

The affair had its humorous side. I 
lighted a cigar slowly. “What will 
his wife say when she asks for her 
present ?” 

“You will not let that trouble you!” 

“The whole thing does not trouble 
me, Pauline. I repeat that I have aban- 
doned this game. I admit that the ven- 
ture might prove fairly easy, but I will 
not hazard it.” 

She was silent for two minutes, strok- 
ing with her foot a rough place in the 
lawn. Uneasily I watched that exquisite 
profile. She was daintier than ever; a 
girl-flower; a slip of womanhood ever 
so much to be desired. Small wonder 
that people never dreamed of suspecting 
the truth. Pauline March one of the 
cleverest jewel thieves in Europe! Could 
anything seem more ridiculous? 

I knew of but one parallel to such an 
absurd assumption. The Honorable 
Derek Tredwold, fourth son of an im- 
poverished British peer, one of the 
smartest purloiners of other people’s dia- 
monds? Who would have believed that! 

Something like a tear gleamed under 
Pauline’s half-closed eyelash. Truly the 
old enchantment was strong upon me 
then, for I was blind to the fact that 
consummate acting was part of her pro- 
fession. I touched her wrist. I leaned 


forward to say, “Give it up, as I have 
given it up. Turn down these pages as I 
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have turned them down. I want you, 
Pauline, more than all the gems that 
the ocean covers.” 

But before I could breathe a single 
word of that wild pleading, she looked 
up at me with a feigned gratitude that 
took my breath away. I knew that it 
was feigned, that she willfully mistook 
my action, but she scorched up my will 
with that tender flame in her eyes. 

“You will help me? We will work 
together. The diamonds are already 
ours. Thank you, my dear Derek. One 
day I will repay you.” 

“Pardon me—” 

“You are personally acquainted with 
the Marquis; and you have still, I pre- 
sume, the paste fac-simile? Pray take 
the initiative.” 

“But, Pauline—” 

“T will -give you any help you want; 
but, believing that I am watched, I pre- 
fer to keep in the shadow as much as 
possible. You have twenty-four hours be- 
fore Cass arrives.” 

I became dumb. The thrill in her voice 
was infectious, calling back the old ex- 
citement, the old passion for the perilous 
game. By Jove! if, after all, I could win 
those red beauties— 

“T will accept the risk of disposing of 
them. Come, let us walk away. People 
are smiling at us. They think that— 
that—” 

“That we are making love to one 
another!” I finished the sentence, and we 
laughed as we rose together. 

Pauline, the witch! 


II 


Firstly, I had to run up to town, 
to my flat in the Haymarket, to lay 
hands upon the paste fac-simile. 

A quiet hour in a first-class com- 
partment of the express, and three good 
cigars, gave me my plan of campaign. 
Obviously there was no time for any 
arrangement of complex schemes. They 
always have a deep charm, but on this 
occasion one did not appear to be 
needed. I would call upon the Marquis 
di Caro. As an authority on precious 
stones I had interested him on more 
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{n a few minutes | was shut up with certain fac-similes of precious stones 


than a solitary occasion, and I must do 
so again. Everything depended upon 
my leading him on to produce the neck- 
lace. He was an irritable old man 
easily heated by argument. and by that 
weakness he must fall. 

As for Julius Cass, I had no great 
fear in that direction. If the Marquis 
had no reason to think that his dia- 
monds had been replaced at the last 
moment by an excellent imitation in 
paste, I was quite sure that Cass would 
not detect that little fault. I did not 
know him, but I had seen his collec- 
tion, which he once spread on view at 
his house, charging five dollars for the 
privilege, the money thus raised being 
devoted to charity. And in that col- 
lection I had seen and handled white 
zircons that had been sold to him for 
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diamonds, and a precious beryl which he 
believed to be an emerald. In plain 
words, Cass had been duped, and he 
was going to be duped once more. 

It was a raw, wet night when we 
steamed into London Bridge station, 
and a taxi. hummed me to the Hay- 
market. In a few minutes I was shut 
up with certain fac-similes of precious 
stones which had served me well on 
some occasions. Rubies from the palest 
rose to deepest carmine; pearls with an 
orient that might have deceived Tif- 
fany’s or the great Streeter himself; 
diamonds with that bluish tint that is 
the most sought after. Spurious, all. 

I put all away save the necklace of 
thirty-two stones. This I had always re- 
garded as a masterpiece of imitation. 
Thirty-two ruby red diamonds, the 
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largest, of seven grains, in the center, 
having in its heart the hue of pigeon’s 
blood, or the center of the red ray in 
the solar spectrum. 

I dropped it into my pocket. Once 
the genuine was replaced with the false 
the venture would be over and won. 

“And this, indeed, shall be my very 
last,” I decided. 

I spent an hour at a music-hall, had 
supper at Scott’s, and caught the mid- 
night train back to Brighton. 

So far, good. The first anniversary 
of the Marquis’s wedding-day had 
dawned. This day he had promised his 
young wife the jewels. He would cer- 
tainly return without them, and prob- 
ably without their price. I wondered 
what sort of music he would have to 
face. 

To-day, also, Julius Cass would ar- 
rive. Clearly I must be before him. I 
refreshed myself with a few hours’ 
sleep, then ’phoned to the White Star 
office at Southampton. The Adriatic was 
expected that afternoon, and from 
Southampton to Brighton is but a 
three hours’ journey. Then I break- 
fasted in my hotel in Old Steyne. 

I was to meet Pauline that night, to 
dine with her, and to pass the necklace 
into her keeping. Understand, I was not 
doing this for love, or anything like 
it. Pauline would get rid of the dia- 
monds in a certain queer little gabled 
shop behind the quay in old Antwerp; 
a shop as old as the plague of the 
Black Death, and its walls rotten with 
the Scheldt damp and filth, hideous 
with secrets, with crimes. Pauline would 
sell the stones there, and for this, my 
last transaction of the kind, I ought 
to rake in a cool ten thousand at the 
least. No sentiment in this calcula- 
tion; yet I knew well that the prize 
would not have tempted me if anyone 
save Pauline had held it out. I glanced 
at the clock. Ten hours before I should 
see her. Bah! I called myself an un- 
mentionable sort of fool; and then I 
went out to find the Marquis. 

At once I encountered an obstacle. 
The Marquis had left his hotel and 
was at the Yacht Club. He would 
take lunch there and was not expected 


this side of the hotel dining-hour. Had 
he left any message? I slipped a sover- 
eign into a willing palm. Oh, yes. He 
was to be informed instantly if a Mr. 
Julius Cass called upon him. 

Vexing. But there was nothing to be 
done save to wait. He would scarcely 
have the necklace with him; and if I 
called at his club he would hardly in- 
vite me to his hotel. 

I spent the long day worrying the 
White Star people. The liner was being 
delayed by fog; but it reached port at 
six o'clock. Cass would arrive at about 
nine. At seven o’clock I made my 
second visit to the Marquis’ hotel. He 
was at the table d’hote. I begged that 
he should not be disturbed on my ac- 
count, and that I would call at eight. 
At any rate, his dinner would put him 
in a good humor. I turned up sharp on 
the stroke, and there was my man, en- 
sconced in a deep wicker chair on the 
hotel veranda, smoking a cigar. He 
peered slyly at me from under a pair 
of fat eyelids, and had no difficulty in 
remembering me. 

We discussed the weather; touched 
on the bygone glory of Brighton; al- 
luded to relations between Canada and 
America; passed a remark or two on 
‘““Marie-Claire.” I yawned and rose to 
go. “Ah, by the way, Marquis, I have 
seen, since our last meeting, in the 
Green Vault at Dresden, a red diamond 
which seemed to me to equal in size 
your stone of seven grains.” 

A fat, unctuous smile lifted his flabby 
cheeks. He looked at me in a peculiarly 
sleek fashion, and the smile became 
fixed, petrified, an untrue index to 
whatever thought was passing in his 
mind. I am bound to confess that I did 
not like the look of the Marquis di Caro 
at that minute. I continued, steadily 
enough : 

“A brilliant, and without a flaw. I 
spoke of your stone, but they smiled, 
my dear Marquis. They knew it per- 
fectly well, they said, and asserted most 
emphatically that your famous brilliant 
is nothing more than rock-crystal. One 
of these days perhaps you will show it 
to me. I should like to make those fel- 
lows sing small, by Jove!” 
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To my surprise he actually rose at 
this first cast of the line and swallowed 
the bait at a gulp. 

“You shall see it for yourself this 
very minute,” said he quietly. 

The words, “What! You have it 
here?’’ rose to my lips, but I kept back 
the feigned astonishment. Truth to tell, 
the sheer easiness of the thing threw 
over me a faint shadow of doubt. I fol- 
lowed the Marquis through the vesti- 
bule; heard him give the order, ‘Let 
Mr. Cass be shown to my room di- 
rectly he arrives;” traversed a corri- 
dor, and was bowed courteously into 
a snug little sitting-room where a fire 
flickered cheerfully upon red-papered 
walls, divan chairs, and a Persian 
carpet. 

“T will soon set your doubts at rest, 
Mr. Tredwold,” said the Marquis, paus- 
ing by the open door. “The necklace 
which holds the stone is deposited in 
the hotel safe. Pardon me a moment 
while I bring it.” 

Did this suavity, this immediate ac- 
quiescence portend anything? It was 
a question that I put to myself the mo- 
ment he had gone. “Possibly it does,” 
I told myself. “Very well, he has put 
me on my guard, that is all. The dia- 
monds are not necessary to my—’’ 

The reflection was broken as the 
Marquis re-entered. In either hand he 
held a black, Japan-varnished box about 
nine inches long, by five in width, and 
three in depth. At first glance they 
seemed to me to be alike. He put 
them with great care on the red cloth 
that covered the table. With the fingers 
of my right hand already touching the 
paste fac-simile loose in my pocket, and 
ready to make the transfer at half a 
second’s notice, I watched him wonder- 
ingly. He went back to the door, which 
he closed with deliberation, and then he 
faced me. I saw from the sudden tense 
expression in his eyes and the ugly lines 


about his fat mouth that something was | 


wrong. 

“Voici,” said he, with a wave of his 
left hand in the direction of the boxes. 
“My diamond necklace, Monsieur, is in 
one of those boxes. You are at perfect 
liberty to look.” 





“Ts this a joke, Marquis?” 

He did not reply, and I took up the 
boxes. Yes, they were precisely alike, 
and both surprisingly heavy. They were 
locked. 

“Permit me to explain,” he added, 
in a thick, excited tone. “I traveled 
here from Florence alone, and my dia- 
mond necklace is worth six thousand 
pounds in English money. I had to be 
careful, you will admit. Detectives? I 
have no faith in them. What then? 
Voyez! This is my own idea which is 
before you. The diamonds are in one 
of those twin boxes; in the other—” 
He displayed his palms and made a 
horrible attempt at a chuckle. 

“Death—as swift and certain as you 
like it!” 

I watched him steadily while he 
struggled to control the excitement that 
shook him. 

“In other words, Monsieur, it is a 
box precisely similar to one which was 
placed, by the Camorra, on the dining- 
table of Guiseppe Metrosino, their most 
determined enemy. Whoever opens it, 
dies. That is simple. Well, I kept my 
little ruse no secret; and with the most 
perfect success, for I beg you to believe 
that I was not molested in any way 
until you, my friend, appeared and 
wished to see my red diamonds !” 

He thrust his chin forward and 
glared at me ferociously. As for me, 
I was asking myself if Pauline had 
known of this ruse, a most confound- 
edly uncomfortable one, and which 
might have proved the very devil to me. 
And the suspicion that she had not 
played the game hurt more, I swear, 
than the staring fact of the insult just 
flung in my face. I answered him 
coolly: 

“Do you know what you are saying 
to me, Marquis?” 

“I know perfectly well that you are 
here to steal the jewels in one of those 
boxes. Is that plain enough?” 

He fairly spat the words at me. I 
took a cigarette from a box on the 
mantelpiece and lighted it. 

“Ah, Marquis, who has been poison- 
ing your mind?” I asked. 

‘Deny it if you dare, you hound!” 




























































I dropped into 
one of the divan 
chairs and regarded 
him amusedly. 

“T guessed as 
much when you 
tried to steal them 
three years ago,” he 
snarled viciously. 
“You believed that 
I did not suspect 
your game. Well, I 
did. You drew out 
just in time, or, by 
Heaven, I’d_ have 
had you! And di- 
rectly I set eyes on 
you, twenty minutes 
ago, I guessed what aE 
you were after. You \ 
damned rascal! | \\ 4 
just waited for you 
to begin to talk 
about jewels, and 
then I felt sure. It 
is my opinion that 
you are nothing 
more than a thief— 
a clever jewel 
thief !” 

“Really, Marquis, 
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fore me. “You for- 

get my invitation to 
| examine the .neck- 
| lace. Proceed.” 

There was some- 
thing more to come. 
I waited for it in 
silence. 

“You sneaked in 
here to catch a sight 
of it, and either you 
shall be gratified, or 
I’ll see your good- 
looking face blown 
off. This carpet is 
not my _ property. 
And you will be 
quick about it, too, 
for I’m expecting a 
visitor. Go ahead.” 

For a second I 
was tempted to ac- 
cept the risk. Once 
let me handle the 
diamonds and the 
exchange was an 
easy matter; but the 
game wasn’t worth 
| the candle. I forced 
| him out of the way. 
J “Good-day,” said 








your manners have 
scarcely improved since our last meet- 
ing—in Palermo, was it not?” 

Pallid with rage, his fiery eyes danc- 
ing in his head, he presented no pretty 
spectacle. I was not in the least afraid 
of him. He could prove nothing. What 
tortured me was the suspicion that Paul- 
ine had sent me to get the stones in 
the full knowledge that they were pro- 
tected by that devilish contrivance on 
the table—a safeguard which had kept 
her pretty fingers at a distance, and no 
doubt Duverne’s, as well. If the Mar- 
quis had not exposed his hand prema- 
turely I might have blown my head off 
by opening the wrong box. And sud- 
denly I wondered why he had displayed 
his cards so soon, for clearly he was no 
fool. 

Anyhow, I had had enough of the 
adventure, and tossing my cigarette 
into the grate I rose to go. 

“A moment,” he snarled, stepping be- 


he, and, by Jove, 
he was cool enough now. “I am going 
to telephone to New Scotland Yard to 
acquaint them with the fact that the 
Honorable Derek Tredwold attempted 
to rob me of certain family jewels in 
my possession. In addition I shall state 
my full suspicions and ask that your 
rooms in town be searched. Ah! that 
does not please you?” 

Please me! He must have heard the 
curse that I tried to smother. For the 
police would certainly pay attention to 
such a statement emanating from the 
Marquis di Caro. I might bolt up to 
town as fast as an automobile could 
take me, yet be too late. Devil take it! 
To appear at my flat in the Haymarket 
and find an inspector of police finger- 
ing my make-believe jewels—many of 
them fac-similes of stones long-missed 
by their owners, would not do at all. 
I foresaw inquiries ; unpleasant investi- 
gations; a ball started rolling which 
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would stop heaven knows where. The 
cracksman’s tools found upon him could 
be no less damning evidence than those 
spurious gems, in the circumstances at- 
tending their discovery. I was in a 
corner, sure enough; and for the first 
time in my career I felt afraid, horribly 
afraid. I decided to climb down. 

“TI assure you, Marquis, that you are 
making a deplorable mistake,” I urged 
deprecatingly. “And putting yourself 
in the way of most serious conse- 
quences.” 

He uttered a croak of laughter, rub- 
bing his palms. 

“TI will give you a chance to prove 
it,” said he. ‘Turn out your pockets. If 
I find nothing incriminating I will re- 
consider the position.” 

I felt a cold sweat break upon my 
forehead. Once let him see the paste 
diamond necklace, the precise imitation 
of his own, and I was lost indeed. 

“T deny your right to insult me in 
this fashion.” 
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The feigned indignation redoubled his 
wheezy merriment. 

“Ah, ah, I thought as much,” he gur- 
gled. “You consummate rascal! But I 
have no more time to waste over you. 
Either you go—at once, or you open 
one of those boxes. Now, choose!” 

There was no mistaking the snap of 
his jaws, the ugly flash of his eyes. He 
meant instant business. How I yearned 
to grip his fat throat and half shake 
the life out of him! 

As it was, I took a box in either 
hand with the idea of choosing the 
lighter of the two, arguing that a jewel 
necklace would weigh considerably less 
than a deadly mechanical contrivance; 
but here I was foiled, for I could de- 
tect no difference. Both were quite 
heavy; the box that held the stones 
had been weighted in some way—a quite 
simple matter. 

“T warn you to be quick; I am ex- 
pecting a visitor,” he croaked. 

It was true. lf Julius Cass inter- 
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rupted our most unpleasant interview I 
was lost. On the other hand, the thought 
of being blinded, perhaps killed out- 
right, made me hesitate. Possibly his 
story of an explosive compound con- 
tained no shred of fact, and he was 
merely treating me to a bad scare. Yet 
I was bound to confess that the idea of 
protecting jewels by such a method was 
by no means a bad one, and that the 
duplicate receptacle might indeed hold 
the most dangerous consequences to an 
attempt upon it. I decided to take my 
courage in both hands. 

“Give me a tool?” I asked, airily. 

“No doubt you have a pocket-knife ; 
the lock is easily forced.” 

I snapped out the long blade and 
took up one of the boxes. The Marquis 
uttered a short, uneasy laugh and 
stepped nimbly to the door. Holding 
it an inch or two ajar he peered at me 
through the aperture. I worked the 
point of the blade under the metal of 
the lid, close by the lock. It went in 
half an inch. Setting my teeth I gave 
an upward jerk. The blade broke. 

“He! he!” gasped the Marquis. 

A trickle of sweat ran down my fore- 
head. The old rat’s apprehension for his 
own skin showed me that the peril was 
real enough. I pulled out the snapped- 
off fragment of steel and inserted the 
rest of the blade. Thump—thump! went 
my heart. The lid was already bent by 
the first attempt; the second would 
surely pry it open. 

Now or never! 

I jerked my wrist upward violently. 
The lid flew back. One glimpse I caught 
of ruby-red jewels set in a bed of white 
velvet: the resplendent diamonds of the 
Marquis di Caro, world-famous, un- 
matched. The next instant the Marquis 
was rushing towards me to snatch his 
treasure. And even as his fingers closed 
upon it we heard a voice saying: 

»“May I come in? I am Julius Cass. 

‘hey told me to walk right up.” 

Di Caro, who had the lead-lined 
casket in his right hand, wheeled round. 
The visitor, in a Fedora hat and a fur- 
trimmed topcoat, was standing just out- 
side the open door, in the shadow of 
the corridor. But neither the hat, nor 
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the overcoat, nor the shadows, deceived 
me. 

“Pray enter, Mr. Cass,” 
Marquis hurriedly. 

The visitor crossed the threshold, 
swung the door to, tossed his hat upon 
the table and faced us with a charming 
smile. 

“Pauline!” I cried under my breath. 
And then I began to swear almost 
audibly, for the expression of dawn- 
ing astonishment in di Caro’s face 
showed me that he was piercing the dis- 
guise. Still hugging the casket he 
leaned forward and glared at the new- 
comer so that his eyes seemed on the 
point of quitting their sockets. 

Behind his back I motioned to Paul- 
ine to get out at all costs. But she 
did not appear to see me, and laughed 
merrily right in the Marquis’s face. 

“Ah, you naughty, naughty old 
rascal!” she exclaimed. “So it is true, 
is it? You were about to sell my beau- 
tiful diamonds! The jewels which you 
promised me on our first anniversary! 
I shall never, never forgive you!” 

That was one of the most extra- 
ordinary moments in my life. 

“Give them to me!” went on Pauline 
peremptorily. “How dare you!” 

‘““My—my dear—” faltered the Mar- 
quis. 

She took the casket from his feebly- 
resisting hand, shaking a finger in his 
face, which bore a most comical expres- 
sion of mingled anger, fear, and affec- 
tion. He stammered, spluttered, looked 
around wildly. 

“To break your plighted word to your 
own wife, Gaspard!” continued Paul- 
ine, taking not the smallest notice of 
me. “I suspected your cruel treachery, 
and when you were gone I made every 
inquiry, and I learned that you were 
going to sell my diamonds to Julius 
Cass. I came in this fashion because 
I do believe that you would have told 
me an untruth, or put me off in some 
way. Thank heaven I came in time! 


cried the 


And if you want me to forgive you—” 

I had heard enough. The Marquis 
was sitting in a chair in a state of 
mental collapse. I left the room noise- 
lessly, 


darted from the hotel; and 
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smothering all vagrant conjectures, I 
concentrated all energies in getting to 
town in the briefest possible time. 
There were no police in my rooms. The 
Marquis had either kept his word or 
forgotten all about me. And within ar 
hour it would have puzzled even Scot- 
land Yard to have detected any evidence 
that the Honorable Derek Tredwold 





had ever taken too great an interest in 
other people’s treasures. 

And then I went back to see Pauline. 
I had one or two things to say to her. 


We had lunch at the Metropole; a 
table to ourselves in the cream and 
gold salle a manger that overlooks the 
sea. The lunch was good; the music 
soothing. 

“We must talk business,” I said, with 
the advent of the coffee, ‘‘and for the 
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last time in our lives. I conclude that 
you are that young and charming wife 
whom our friend the Marquis took to 
console his winter?” 

Pauline looked at me over the top 
of her cup. 

“A conclusion accurately and delight- 
fully stated, my dear Derek.” 

“And your husband knows nothing.” 











“Of the past? Certainly not.” 

“T will say that this discovery has 
affected me more than I can express.” 

“Nonsense! We should have made a 
bad match, mon ami.” 

“Possibly. Why did you set me on 
to get your jewels?” 

“T will explain. I know Gaspard, and 
he knows a tiny bit of me. I should 
never have permitted him to sell the 
diamonds, although I believe he is hard 
pressed for ready money. His one way 
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was to sell them without my knowledge. 
I found out his intention; and I felt 
that my only chance to prevent the sale 
was by obtaining actual possession, a not 
easy task.” 

“Allow me to supplement that ex- 
planation. You were aware of the ruse 
by which your husband protected the 
gems. That clever trick held Duverne 
off and it made you afraid to meddle 
with them.” 

“Yes. But it is on the cards that, 
after all, the duplicate box was per- 
fectly harmless. I think I should like 
a curacoa with my coffee.” 

“You deliberately put me _ between 
you and a great danger, and with no 
word of warning. Why did you inter- 
rupt at the last moment?” 

“T was anxious because you were so 
long a time with Gaspard. I feared that 
you had failed, and I feared that Cass 
would arrive to upset everything. But 
I was prepared for the emergency. Cass 
was to be admitted directly he appeared, 
and I appeared as Cass. Understand 
that I was resolved to continue the de- 
ception as a last resource; but directly 
1 saw the diamonds I abandoned my 
disguise, having no more need of it. 
Even then Gaspard scarcely believed 
his eyes. As for Cass, he came two min- 
utes after you went. I do not know 
what he said to Gaspard on learning 
that his journey was in vain; but I 
heard him shut the door on leaving. It 
shook the hotel.’ 

“And your tale of being watched by 
a detective ?” 

“Part of my scheme to induce you to 
assist me, Derek.” 

She put her elbows on the table and 
crossed her hands under her chin. Her 
eyes were filled with laughter. By Jove, 
I have yet to see a prettier girl than 
Pauline! 

“Of course, my dear Derek, I abide 


by the compact. It is hard that I should 
have to pay anything for my own jewels, 
but I will be fair.” 

From a Dorothy bag she drew a check 
book and a fountain-pen. 

Lifting her eyes she said: 

“T will write you a check for—a 
thousand pounds.” 

“You are good. 
it ?” 

“Sorry. No, I cannot.” 

“Yet if I insist—” 

She glanced up at me quickly. I lit a 
cigar, very deliberately. There was a 
silence. I became absorbed in a study 
of the carved ceiling. 

Pauline could not restrain a tiny gasp. 
I looked at her. She was herself again. 
Not a shadow of annoyance in her 
limpid eyes. 

“Did you really have time to do it?” 
she smiled. 

“In the single second allowed me 
when the Marquis turned his back as 
you entered the room. You see, he was 
quite off his guard. Yes, I had to be 
quick, but I made the substitution neatly 
enough.” 

“IT congratulate you.” 

“Do not mention it.” 

“Have you them with you?” 

I drew the necklace of red diamonds 
from my pocket. Pauline bent over 
them. 

“Yes, they are the genuine stones,” 
she laughed. “I did not examine the 
others when Gaspard gave them to me, 
or I should have known. You shall have 
your check. You deserve it.” 

I handed her into her automobile out- 
side the Metropole. She waved a deli- 
cate hand and vanished. I went on to 
the pier to finish my cigar. A scarlet- 
coated band was playing. I had never 
felt such a sadness in Puccini; and the 
break of the shoreward-rolling tide had 
the sound of a knell. 


Cannot you double 





—— 
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HE night-riders had begun to raid 
towns, in the still night abruptly 
simulating the hellish din of Apaches— 
but those were hamlets, said the largest 
and solidest town in her Kentuckian 
pride. Concerning herself, the night- 
riders would not dare. Threats amused 
her, and at night she slept soundly. 
Proud and fiery citizens invited the 
cowardly rascals to try it once, and yet, 
after that, the town asked herself 
dubiously if the cowardly rascals might 
not also be stirred by pride and fire. At 
any rate a specter of uncertainty began 
to trouble her slumber; and in the 
armory the youths of the State Guard 
drilled and drilled, and down to their 
resolute boots felt that this was what it 
meant to be on a war-footing. 

The specter mentioned had wherewith 
to fatten on, and, at last, became sub- 
stantial alarm. For traitors skulked with- 
in the walls, night-rider sympathizers, 
night-rider spies. Some of the townsmen 
themselves even were night-riders, and 
you didn’t know which townsmen. Such 
a condition of affairs made that town a 
potentially peppery town. It was like 
stoking a furnace with coal thaf had 
been salted with dynamite. One never 
knew when one would start for the roof. 

For instance, there was to be a meet- 
ing right in the Court House that might 
just as well be called a night-rider meet- 
ing, and done with. At least, so loyal 
townsmen declared. They could see no 
difference between a night-rider meeting 
and a meeting of “Tobacco Association 
sympathizers.” The Association was the 
tobacco pool, and the night-riders white- 
capped any tobacco raiser not in the pool. 
They burned any warehouse that bought 
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tobacco outside the pool. To the threat- 
ened town therefore, harboring, as it did, 
such warehouses, the Association and the 
night-riders were one and the same 
thing. 

Now then, here is what happened at 
the meeting, and afterwards. But, first of 
all, let us choose a hero. History is a 
barren vista of dates and data, unless 
you can tie up with some doughty 
champion. Then, as if by magic, it is 
transmogrified into a thrilling moving- 
picture show. We will, then, tie up with 
Sairy Ann, even as he makes his way, 
alone and wary, to the meeting at the 
Court House. 

He is a private in the State Guards, 
is Sairy Ann, and as a man of civic vir- 
tue who will take his glaive in hand if 
need be, he proposes to observe this af- 
fair at the Court House with a quiet 
and military eye. Ambling down Main 
Street past well-lighted stores, he feels 
an ecstasy of alert caution in every 
fiber. It is so charmingly like being in 
an armed camp! 

A burly, taunting, good-natured voice 
behind him calls: “Aint he too sweet? 
Well!” Then another: “Hey, birdie, 
birdie, whatchuh hurry?” 

Sairy Ann stiffened with dignity. This 
was no time to hail him with that boy- 
hood doggerel. But, as he turned to re- 
buke the tormentor behind him, he per- 
ceived there was a girl linked on the 
tormentor’s arm. Moreover, the girl was 
snickering. Sairy Ann’s eyes blazed, yet 
wistfully, as he glared up at the girl’s 
big, hulking escort. The latter, however, 
only clapped a hand like a bear’s paw 
on Sairy’s padded shoulder. “Gee,” he 
said, “I thought it was a sofy piller!” 
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Thereupon the girl stuffed the end of 
her pink ‘‘fascinator” in her mouth. 

Impotent, Sairy Ann, crazed with 
yearning to fight, mumbled: “How’yuh, 
Clay, how’yuh?” But his voice was thin, 
and ludicrously squeaky. It made the 
girl start, and her ruddy face turned 
purple as she choked on the fascinator. 

“Got a cigarette that aint busy?” de- 
manded the escort. 

The enraged Sairy brought out a 
dainty case and Clay Rogers’ thick fin- 
gers plucked from it a cigarette. He 
peeled off the paper, and thrust the to- 
bacco into his mouth. “You've saved my 
life, Sairy,” he said; “I was all out o’ 
eatin’. Night-night.” Then they passed 
ahead, these two, the girl nestling and 
hanging to her companion’s arm, he, 
the while, emitting a gruff guffaw. 

Sairy Ann, resuming his mincing gait 
in their wake, was vaguely envious. H¢ 


= 


had never seen the girl before, but a hat- 
less girl with a fuzzy pink scarf on her 
way to a party had always seemed to 
make his heart quicken a bit. He was 
not often the escort in the case. A heavier 
lump of escort than he seemed to be re- 
quired. He felt of his biceps. But the 
oyster-like pulp was disheartening to 
imagination. He threw out his chest, and 
made what figure of himself he could. 

Clay Rogers and the pink fascinator 
turned in at the Court House. So they 
were going to the meeting, too. Sairy 
Ann followed them up the steps and 
into the large hall within. His bearing, 
like his apparel, was delicately genteel. 
His mouth was always partly open, as 
if about to utter piquant repartee, and 
his arms were bowed out, which made 
intensive the effect of his high collar and 
exposed cuffs. In epitome it may be 
stated that Sairy Ann was all that was 
ultra in the way of little drug clerks, 
quite the “cutest” institution in that 
solid Kentucky town. 

The hall was pretty well crowded 
with men, an occasional woman, and to- 
bacco smoke. In the haze the yellow in- 
candescent globes hung like befogged 
navigation lights. But, for further light, 
speech was being added to the end that 
the town might perceive the error of its 


way. A minister of the gospel, wandering 
afield where he was no expert, was say- 
ing rather more than he should. 

“Now these tuhbakkuh wa’ahhouses 
heah,” he proclaimed, ‘‘ye have ha’buhed 
them—them that pander to an iniquitous 
trust against the po’ fahmuhs. Yes, ver- 
ily, against our—uh—best customuhs. 
They are our brethren, and they have 
taken up ahms in a righteous wah—” 

“And doggone right they are, too!” 
shouted a hardware dealer who sold 
farm machinery. Everybody else seemed 
to be shouting similar approval, includ- 
ing noisy youths with no interest in to- 
bacco beyond consuming the same. As 
for Sairy Ann, he quivered with indig- 
nation. 

“Now that the lines of battle are 
drawn,” went on the speaker, “let those 
wa’ahhouses bewa’ah. Let this town be- 
wa’ah.” The exhorter paused, and threw 
up a palm as if to stay the lightning’s 
bolt. “I say, I say, let us heah bewa’ah, 
or it is too late, for brothers all, I tell 
you now, now, that if we do not hurry 
to place ouahselves on the side of this 
noble, God-fearin’ Association, we will 
wake up some mawning to find no town 
left, so suah as—” 

A cane pounded angrily on the floor, 
and the mayor, shaking the cane at the 
minister, rose amid craning necks. “This 
has got to stop,” he cried. “Your ha- 
rangue, sir, is incendiary.” 

The divine looked scared. The town 
held its breath—feared a fight, hoped 
for a fight, enjoyed itself. Then anti- 
climax capped it all. A quavering treble 
rose in the back of the hall—rose till it 
cracked. 

“Yes, it’s cindery,” squeaked this 
voice like an indignant spinster’s. “Why, 
I—I never did see anything so cindery 
and—and—sakes alive!—you just got 
to stop it.” 

Heads twisted round. There they saw 
the dapper little drug clerk on a chair, 
bubbling fury, with one hand drawn 
back to his shoulder, fingers and thumb 
together, for all the world as if he 
would tap the erring divine on the wish- 
bone. During an instant the town stared, 
agape. Then some one broke the spell. 
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“Oh, you Sairy Ann! 

The mayor’s frown passed, and he sat 
down to laugh. The scared preacher, 
glad of the comic relief, also sat down, 
and believed that he laughed. But there 
was no doubt about the town’s mirth. It 
rose variously, and howled. Clay Rogers, 
who sat next the miniature thunder- 
clap, plucked at that hero’s trousers’ leg 
and revealed— “Look,” he yelled, “if 
they aint made out o’ lace curtains! 
Haw-haw-haw!”’ 

Sairy Ann blushed terrifically. With 
fingers and thumb still in that killingly 
stern gesture of command, he jerked 
away his foot. He gazed down helpless- 
ly. The girl with Clay Rogers was rock- 
ing back and forth, and the tip of her 
tilted nose rose and fell with each peal 
of laughter. She was only a freckled, 
red-headed girl, but for Sairy Ann she 
was high executioner. 

“Speech!” bellowed some one. 

“Aw, sit down!” hooted another. 

“Naw, speech! Hey, old Tabloids, 
talk up!” 

“They’re not tabloids,” Sairy Ann re- 
torted hotly; ‘“‘they’re adenoids.” 

“Hoo-ray for old Tabloids!” 

“They aint. How many times I got 
to tell you that I’ve got adenoids, and 
my voice—” 

“Say, how old is Ann 

“And my voice,” screeched Sairy Ann, 
“never had a chance, because my 
nurse—” 

“Send for her! Send for her!” 

“Because she used to give me a paci- 
fyer, and—” 

“Get him one now !’’"—‘‘Wow, but aint 
he the bad medicine!’—‘Oh, oh, this 
will be the death of me!” 

It would have been the death of a 
braver soul than Sairy Ann. Poor little 
man! he lived through it until the hoots 
of derision were finally spent in exhaus- 
tion. When he took himself homeward 
to his room over the drug store, his arms 
drooped limp at his side. But, before go- 
ing to bed, he paid arduous devotions 
at his private shrine, an exercising ma- 
chine of ropes, pulleys, and chest- 
weights, twisting himself in genuflections 
at the altar of Manhood. 
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“The people in this darn town,” he 
assured himself, “are plum’ idiots. They 
think it’s too big to raid, and there’s got 
to be somebody that wont get caught 
napping. And it’s gcing to be me. By 
grab, that’s what! Yessir, me! That girl 
with the cocked-up nose—darn her !— 
she’s one pippin. But what must I do 
not to get caught napping? For one 
thing I ought to have a ’phone—sure 
thing—tright here in the room. It’ll be 
like having my ear to the ground, even 
when I sleep, and the very first thing 
when there’s an alarm—” He shuddered 
deliciously, as he passed over into dream- 
land. 

But he awoke to the same soldierly 
thought. Forearmed strategy was to keep 
one’s line of communications open, and 
that very day a telephone was installed 
at his bedside. They used automatic 
‘phones in that town. You turned a han- 
dle on a dial, first to one numeral, then 
to another, until you had the number 
wanted, and an automatic switchboard 
connected you direct with that number. 
It was, therefore, independent of Cen- 
tral save when Central was wanted. 
Sairy Ann, however, could not be inde- 
pendent of Central. The same evening 
he called her up. 

“Hello! Hello!” The words snapped 
in his ear. They meant hurry up, busi- 
ness, nothing but business. But the vi- 
brant richness of Central’s voice made 
him forget business. “Ah there,” he re- 
plied, with antique smartness. 

“Hello! Hello!” 

A warning in the girl’s tone pene- 
trated to his feathery brain. “Oh now, 
Miss—” he faltered in his high-pitched 
strain. 

“Hello! Say, what do you want?” 

“Oh now, don’t be cross. Really—” 

“Ring off, lady,” snapped Central. 
After which there was a burr of sound, 
then silence on the wire. Lugubriously 
Sairy Ann hung up the receiver. 

He did not try it again that night, 
but the next night he did, and stoically 
repressed himself. “Central,” he said, 
“my number is nine-three-six. Put it 
down, Central, for it’s important. Yes, 
honest, Central.” 
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“Ma'am?” queried Central. 

“Important,” thundered Sairy Ann in 
his thin treble. “You don’t know, I reck- 
on, that I’m a State Guard. Well, I am. 
I say—I am. Well, I want you to call 
me up the minute there’s an alarm of 
night-riders.”’ 

“Goodness gracious,” 
rich voice, ‘‘what for?” 

“What for?” repeated Sairy. “This 
town, and you in it, will need protection, 
that’s what for.” 

“Oh,” gasped Central, 
ring off, lady.”’ 

Sairy tried the police station next— 
one-three-six. “Wait,” said the chief, 
when Sairy asked to be informed imme- 
diately if night-riders came. “The lieu- 
tenant must hear this.” Then Sairy 
heard him say, to some one in the sta- 
tion: “Quick, Sam, listen. It wont cost 
you a cent, but it’s worth—” At the be- 
hest of a new voice, Sairy innocently re- 
peated, likewise to a third voice—and 
to a fourth. They seemed to be calling 
in the town, one by one, but at the eighth 
Sairy Ann “tumbled” and no pleading 
could make him repeat his plea. 

Weeks passed, and brought on a raw 
December. A “daylight army’ of Asso- 
ciation farmers had marched into town 
and ostensibly made peace with the 
warehouses. After that the town and 
Sairy Ann slept soundly; that is, until 
one certain awful night at midnight. 

At first, on this awful night, Sairy 
Ann thought the ringing in his ears was 
the night-bell connected with the elec- 
tric button on the front-door of the drug 
store. “‘After hours,” he muttered in his 
sleep. “Go on ‘way. ’Scriptions only.” 
gut the ringing kept up. He opened his 
eyes. It was not the hated night-bell 
after all. It was his telephone, jangling 
at a terrific rate. He rolled over on his 
side and peevishly snatched off the re- 
ceiver. 

Now for Sairy Ann that bedside 
‘phone had become a malicious fiend. 
Often and often in the dead of night 
had it jerked him out of peaceful slum- 
ber; and he, all sudden excitement, 
would listen to a request for the lowest 
quotation on blind nipples, or an order 
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for a quart of Dutch Courage prescribed 
in an acute case of nitrophobia, that be- 
ing the wag’s Latin for night-rider fear ; 
or the boys over at the Elks’ Club would 
ask if it were safe for them to go home 
now. Once the message was frantic. He 
was wanted at the armory instantly. The 
night-riders were coming. He must hur- 
ry, hurry, to save the town. And when he 
had dressed and stalked forth with his 
rifle, shivering in clammy dread, the 
humorous Elks ambushed him in the 
empty streets and carried him off to the 
Club for oysters and beer, and lionized 
him. Small wonder, now, that he 
grabbed the receiver peevishly ! 

“Police station? Police station?” He 
heard the question, quick, gasping, in a 
girl’s voice. “Answer, answer! This the 
police station?” 

But Sairy Ann was not to be caught. 
“Wont I do?” he simpered. “Tell ’em to 
me, Central. Troubles is my business, 
too.” 

“Oh, quick, quick!” cried Central. 
“They’re here. They’re on the stairs, 
Rouse the town! Help! Oh—oh—” 

“Ah, there,” cooed Sairy Ann. 

But his triumph gurgled out like the 
emptying of a jug. For what he next 
heard in the receiver was a piercing 
shriek, followed by fearful sounds that 
cenjured horror and tragedy before his 
bulging eyes. Off somewhere a girl was 
in dire trouble, and he, here, safe and 
snug in his bed, was the only one who 
knew. 

The girl, as the world learned next 
day, was the night operator at the tele- 
phone exchange. She was alone, on the 
second floor of a deserted building. She 
had heard men running stealthily in the 
street below. She peered out. As they 
scurried under an arc light, she saw that 
they wore over their heads what seemed 
to be black pillow-cases. A white scarf 
crossed each man’s breast, and each car- 
ried a shotgun or rifle..She heard the 
stamp of boots on the steps. She under- 
stood. Night-riders! A squad was always 
detailed to cut the telephone wires. She 
darted into an inner office, slammed and 
locked the door, switched off the light, 
and fell, panting, in a chair. The chair 








Sairy Ann stiffened with dignity 


was beside a table, and on the table was 
a telephone. In the dark, feeling with 
her fingers, she turned the automatic reg- 
istering device, first to one numeral, then 
to another—one—three—six—the police 
station. But in the darkness, instead of 
one she registered the next to the last 
numeral preceding it, nine. So, by a 
freakish irony, instead of the police sta- 
tion, she rang up Sairy Ann, the im 
potent, petulant shepherd who had so 
often heard the cry of “wolf.” 

And Sairy Ann, after that first shriek, 
heard the crash of a door falling in, a 
sudden uproar of mien’s voices, then the 
explosion of a shotgun, seemingly within 
his brain. After that all was still. The 
charge of buckshot had cut the wire, 
even while the girl was trying again to 
make her warning heard. In the stillness 
that brooded over the town, Sairy. Ann 
lay trembling on his bed, staring upward 
at the dark. “‘Sakes alive! Sakes alive!”’ 
he sobbed, in a daze. 


Slowly he grew aware of new noises, 
noises not on a telephone wire, but ris- 
ing on the still December air. ‘They were 
muffled, vague. They might have been 
distant running feet, the mumbling of a 
mob. Then there was a yell, faintly 
heard, but unmistakable. A gun-shot! 
The yells swelled exultantly. The gun- 
shot was the first of rapturous volleys. 
The moment for stealth was gone. The 
night marauders, like screeching savages, 
now gave themselves free rein. 

The terrified drug clerk sprang out of 
bed and switched on the light. That was 
the first instinct of the genus homo. The 
second was his trousers. But a gun fired 
just then in the street below, shattered 
the glass out of his window, and lead 
peppered the ceiling. 

“Put out that light, you dam’ hill- 
billy!” a picket yelled from the 
walk. 

Sairy Ann stood petrified in the mid- 
dle of the room, his mouth open, his 


side- 
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forearm bent back in the ridiculous at 
titude of being about to tap somebody 
on the wishbone. A cold wind blowing 
through the broken pane snapped his 
nightshirt about his thin legs like a flap- 
ping sail. The rest of the window glass 
crashed to the floor. The man below was 
pumping the con- 
tents of an auto- 
matic shotgun into 
the plaster of the 
The drug 
clerk became _ gal 
vanic. He skipped 
to the light, and was 
in darkness. He 
skipped again, and 
was in bed. In the 
wide, cold world 
there was nothing 
but pop-pop-pop 
ping. He pulled 
the blankets over 
his head. There! 

“Ring off, lady!” 

Low, distinct, 
clear as a bell, he 
heard it. Conscience 
has that very voice, 
low and clear, and 
no matter what bed 
lam without 
By the ears of his 
soul, the little drug 
clerk heard it. The 
oracle of his god, of 
Manhood, was say- 
ing: 

“Ring off, lady!” 

Sairy Ann could 
stand that no “The 
longer. As though 
just awakened, he found himself again 
in the middle of the room. He stared 
about him in the dark. He proposed 
to find out what he could do, what a 
man could do. In spite of his mud 
dled wits, what was there to do? His 
teeth chattered. He could not think out 
the details. Maybe, if he had on his 
trousers again he could think better. He 
crawled around on the carpet until he 
found them. His socks? Commonplace 
routine was asserting itself. Habit, not 
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thought, drove him now as discipline 
drives the recruit. On the shrine of Man 
hood, straddling the handles of the 
chest-weight machine, he found them— 
his socks. 

Dressed at last, the youth remembered 
the insignia of his knighthood, his rifle. 
It was in the corner, 
with his cane and 
umbrella and over- 
shoes. But his be- 
loved Krag _ was 
empty. Regulations 
forbade distribution 
of ammunition to 
privates except dur- 
ing active service. 
Yet he could not 
bear to leave -the 
rifle behind now; 
for the first time it 
was needed for more 
than drill or parade. 
Then he remem- 
bered that he had 
not donned his uni- 
form, but the yells 
and shooting swelled 
to a more vengeful 
volume and made 
him forget every- 
thing else. He ran 
to the window, 
though keeping 
safely at one side in 
the deeper shadow. 
Off over the house- 
tops there was an 
orange glow, a 
flame-streaked and 
pulsating glow. 
The warehouses! 
They were burning the warehouses! 

He peered down into the street, scent- 
ing a nearer menace. And there it was, 
at the corner, just within the circle of 
the are light, a night-rider sentinel, 
masked to the waist and holding his gun 
at “ready.” Sairy Ann, trembling with 
buck ague, brought his rifle to his shoul- 
der. And then he remembered the 
dad-blamed thing was empty. What a 
chance ; what— The little drug clerk did 
not know that he could not have done it, 





For Sairy Ann that bedside ‘phone had become a malicious fiend 


anyway. His heart was either too big, or 


his nerve too feeble. 

He turned from the window. He must 
get out. He groped his way down the 
back stairs into the drug store, and 
opened the rear door into the alley. But 
to close the door after him was the ti- 
tanic labor of his journey. For the 
spring latch would click, and he could 
not get in again. The alley was dark. It 
was an eyeless solitude of Space. And 
over there, against the sky, was that 
orange glow where the fiery snake-forms 
leaped, writhing upward. 

In the next block a night-rider let 
forth a screech and a dozen of his fel- 
lows fired into the air. 

The little clerk ceased to think. That 
was positively the only way. And in the 
second that he did mot think, he shut 
the door. He was locked out. The reali- 
zation of it froze him to the marrow. 

Some blurred notion of escape has- 
tened him down the alley into a side 
street. The side street looked natural. 
His wits were too sadly awry to inter- 
pret it in terms of lurking murder. Spo- 
radic war-whoops in other streets made 


him jump, but he saw no one. Throwing 
out his chest and drawing in his stomach, 
he was again the little martial figure of 
parade, when girls lined the curb. Thus 
he ambled plump into a squad of masked 
men at the next turn! A big, gloating 
fellow took his rifle. They trussed him 
with their arms. “My gracious, stop 
that!’ he clamored hysterically. 

“Don’t be skeered,” said the big man 
in a rumbling, obviously disguised voice. 
“We aint harmir’ wimmin.”’ 

They whirled him spinning among 
other captives, other citizens, who like 
himself, had sallied forth and _ been 
gathered in. They were huddled together 
here at the corner under a street lamp, 
and now and then another was brought 
and added to the collection. Sairy Ann 
recognized several of his old tormentors. 
There was the waggish doctor who pre- 
scribed Dutch Courage, and certain Elks 
who were far from being gay young 
bucks at the present moment. They did 
not welcome, Sairy Ann. He was the last 
straw to their humiliation, to the town’s 
humiliation. His open-mouthed inspec- 
tion of them grew disconcerting. 
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“Where’s the 
querulously. 

“Shut up!’ 

“Shut up, can’t 
doctor. 

“But the police— 

lhe night-riders pumped ribbons of 
fame over their heads. 

“They can be arrested 
gasped Sairy Ann. 

‘Lordy, can’t anybody shut him up?” 
groaned an Elk. “They'll shoot at us 
next.” 

sut at that moment they heard the 
blast of a fox horn. The little squad of 
night-riders_ stirred anxiously. ‘Say, 
Cap,” said the big fellow who had taken 
Sairy Ann’s rifle, ‘aint that there the 
hurry-up signal ?” 

“Yes, you fool,’ growled the leader of 
the squad. ‘‘But it’s for them down at the 
fire.” 

“Then let’s be gettin’ out o’ here.” 

“If you,” retorted the captain, ‘“‘or 
any other galoot makes a move to run 
before the others come up, ’1I—IT’l—” 
He nervously fingered his six-shooter. 

Was it possible that Fear, the attri- 
bute of insipid citizenship, could also 
crouch behind dreadful masks? A pang 
of disappointment in night-riders shot 
through the agitated breast of Sairy 
Ann. He had got a slippery hold on the 
truth that no human creature 
sarily superior to any other human crea- 
ture. Quite abruptly he felt a vague 
contempt for the species, for being no 
better than himself. He looked on with 
a disturbed, an oddly detached interest. 
It is not altogether improbable that in 
that instant he had found himself. 

The fox horn sounded again, a note 
of panic now, and there followed the 
tramp of feet and the murmur of a 
swiftly approaching throng. A hundred 
or more shadowy figures, the main body 
that had fired the warehouses, jostling 
one another and cursing, came panting 
nearer and nearer. The squad guarding 
the incomunicado townsmen would have 
rushed pell-mell to join them. 

“Get back there!’ yelled a man with 
a rasping voice. He was the night-rider 
general, a heavy man with bandaged 


police?” he demanded 


bellowed a night-rider. 
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head and with two white scarfs crossed 
on his breast. He halted the retreating 
column, which he led, and faced the 
squad. “Back, you pups! What you 
‘fraid of ? Back!” 

“There’s another squad down there 
yet. They’re holding the fire depart- 
ment.” He turned to the bugler. “Blow 
her again, and see if you can do it with- 
out slobbering.” 

The man blew, but already the other 
squad was coming, and already was 
heard the clang of fire bells as the re- 
leased engines went clattering down to 
the warehouses. “‘We’ll let ’em save 
what’s left of this chicken-livered, hill 
billy town,” said the night-rider gen- 
eral. ““Now then, we’re all here, and—’’ 
For the first time he noticed the pris 
oners. “One man will have to stay be 
hind five minutes to hold ’em,” he said. 

The captain malignantly pointed to 
the big night-rider who had been so 
eager to depart. 

“The very man,” said the general. 
“Five minutes, remember, while we get 
away. Then scoot for it. We'll leave you 
a horse at the railroad trestle.” 

“‘B—but, General,” stuttered the big 
night-rider, “how—how’m / to _ get 
away?” 

“You mean you'll turn state’s evi- 
dence if you don’t, eh?” sneered the gen- 
eral. “Wait, who’s that girl?” 

A girl, struggling between two night- 
riders, was among the invaders. Her 
pink scarf—a ‘“fascinator’—had been 
wrapped around her head for a gag. 
They released her before the general, 
and as soon as her hands were free, she 
tore off the scarf, and a tip-tilted nose 
emerged. The big night-rider who was 
to stay behind involuntarily put his hand 
to his mask. Sairy Ann stared. She was 
the red-headed girl, who, escorted by 
Clay Rogers, had laughed at him at the 
Court House meeting. With fists 
clenched on her hips, she confronted the 
general. 

“T didn’t know,” she said, “I didn’t 
know that you were cowards. Attacking 
a lone telephone girl like me! Then 
dragging me from my work, to hide be- 
hind if anybody in this town finds the 
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nerve to shoot at you! Oh your grand- 
mother! I’m plumb disgusted.” 

“Not a bad idea,” said the general. 
“Here, you,’—he turned to the big 
night-rider,—“you can hide behind her 
if any hill-billy comes along that wants 
to shoot. Now the rest of you,” he or- 
dered, raising his voice, “scoot.” 

At the word the crowd started on a 
run for their horses. With a last, menac- 
ing injunction to the big night-rider to 
hold the prisoners for five minutes, the 
general walked rapidly after his men. 
The big night-rider, the girl, and the 
huddled townsmen stared till ,they- had 
turned the corner. Then the big night- 
rider waited no longer. He started to 
follow, carrying his shotgun and Sairy 
Ann’s rifle. The little druggist’s heart 
broke. 

‘“That’s my Krag!” 
“Don’t take my Krag!” 

Tears of rage glistened in his eyes, 
and he sprang on the big fellow’s back. 
He was shaken off, but the night-rider 
could get no start on his wasp-like 
pursuer. Nor could he land an effective 
blow, for the rifle and shotgun encum- 
bered him. Sairy Ann always danced 
back and wasn’t there. Also the inmcomu- 
nicados were waxing resolute, the idea 
fixing itself in them that they must not 
let this insolent blackcap get away, and 
they dogged him closer and closer. At 
last, in a terror of capture, he turned to 
fire on them. He had to drop one weapon 
in order to aim the other. As it chanced, 
he dropped the shotgun, and kept the 
rifle. The townsmen scattered, all except 
Sairy Ann and the girl. The night-rider 
leveled the rifle at Sairy Ann. The girl 
half shrieked as he pulled the trigger. 
Che cowering townsmen shuddered, and 
their souls quivered forth in pzans to 
Sairy Ann as a sublime fool. But Sairy 
knew that the rifle was not loaded, and 
though under the point-blank muzzle of 
death, he ran in and snatched up the 
shotgun. He threw it to his shoulder, and 
fired. But the night-rider flung himself 
face downward, and so saved himself 
from the first barrel. Sairy Ann, that in- 
stant, experienced the cold horror of 
having killed a man, and before he 


he cried shrilly. 
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knew his mistake, the night-rider was up 
again. Rising behind the girl, who had 
leaned over him in sudden pity, he 
gripped her arms and held her between 
him and the prancing clerk. Thus, back- 
ward he began to retreat, drawing her 
with him. 

This new complication muddled Sairy 
Ann. He lowered the smoking shotgun, 
and looked perplexed. It was a Stone 
Age business, this carrying off a red- 
headed girl in such a manner. He saw 
the cocked-up nose. Her eyes met his as 
she struggled. The brave, impudent, red- 
headed girl was appealing to Aim, Sairy 
Ann. And there were no police. The 
night police force of three men had bar- 
ricaded themselves in the back room of 
the station-house. 

The thing was horribly primeval. A 
fellow simply had to get busy himself. 
And then, like a shackled maniac, the 
Stone Age in Seiry Ann burst its bonds, 
and was loose. With a furious skip and 
jump, his mouth half-open, one wrist 
and hand poised in the lady-like gesture 
of a game of tag, the gun flung from 
him, he leaped. Five scratching fingers 
shot past the girl’s head to the night- 
rider’s face, only to become entangled 
in the mask. Sairy Ann jerked them 
free, but with them came the mask, re- 
vealing the night-rider’s bleeding visage. 

“You—Clay Rogers!” cried the girl. 
Her scorn was unutterable but she did 
the best she could. 

Sairy Ann vented a little shriek of 
intense glee and was on him again. The 
entire incomunicado camp was on him. 

Now came the mayor, breathless, and 
a moment later, the major of the Guards. 
The mayor had been stalking the invad- 
ers, and, luckily for him, had evaded 
capture. The major lived far out and so 
arrived late. Also arrived the police 
force, which took the lone night-rider in 
charge. The whole half-dressed town 
was pouring into the streets. The major 
sent men to ransack the two livery sta- 
bles, others to bring ammunition from 
the armory. They found five horses. The 
major leaped astride one and named four 
Guards to mount the others. Naturally 
he overlooked Sairy Ann 
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“Wait,” cried Sairy Ann, seizing the 
major’s bridle, “I’ll find my own horse. 
Gimme some cartridges.” 

Sairy Ann got the cartridges, and he 
received them as a decoration. Lashing 
their horses, the major and four Guards 
clattered off in the direction taken by 
the night-riders. Behind the pursuers 
Sairy Ann raced on foot, showing 


winged heels. They left him behind, of 


course, but he could still hear their 
horses’ hoof-beats when he reached the 
railroad trestle on the edge of town. And 
there, as he hoped, he found the horse 
left by the night-riders for Clay Rogers. 
It was a fox-hunting animal, too, of 
splendid limbs. 

A little before daybreak the Guards— 
and Sairy Ann with them by now—rode 
among twenty horsemen on the dark 
pike. The twenty were night-riders, and 
at first they thought the major and five 
Guards were night-riders also, like them 
separated from the main body and re- 
turning to their homes. Casual conversa- 
tion passed back and forth, contemptu- 
ous jeering at the raided town and the 
like, until a night-rider leaned over and 
slapped Sairy Ann on the back, and told 
him to cheer up, for “there wouldn’t a 
hill-billy dast stick his nose out o’ town 
for a week yet.” 


get safely home 


“Oh, they wont, eh?” Ann 
squeaked indignantly. 

Then the stampede began. In the dark 
the night-riders did not know who was 
friend and who was foe, nor how many 
more pursuers might be just behind. 
Therefore each spurred his horse with a 
yell, and the Guards fired at them— 
emptying three saddles—and chased 
them hotly over the country roads, and 
thereby probably accounted for seven 
funerals held in that county during the 
following week. 

Of course the largest and solidest and 
most humiliated town in the State, fiy- 
uratively speaking, kept the stable door 
locked after that and was ready for the 
= raid, which never occurred, and so 
réfieved Sairy Ann of his grave respon- 
sibilities as municipal guardian. Yet 
Sairy Ann would not give up his bedside 
telephone for half his salary. Of an 
evening, when he feels bored, he can al- 
ways call up the police station and solicit 
their order for new paddocks, or advise 
the waggish doctor that the quart of 
Dutch Courage will be around directly, 
or inform the Elks that he will sit up 
until they get safely home. But this only 
happens when the red-headed girl over 
at the telephone exchange is very busy 
indeed. 


Sairy 
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BY ELEANOR M. INGRAM 


BABBLER” snarled Mr. Elihu 

Brown, bringing his heavy white fist 
down hard upon his desk-blotter. ‘What 
do I care about his deing a fortune 
hunter? I knew he was that—what of 
it? We were buying his name, not his 
character. No, it’s his talking about it. 
I wont have a babbling, loose-tongued 
son-in-law. I wont.” 

The girl said nothing. She never had 
much color; now, she showed none. Her 
large, thickly fringed eyes were black 
in her white face, without a hint of the 
blue tints they revealed in sunshine or 
laughter, but she gave no other evidence 
of emotion. A fragile, passive image of 
submission, she leaned back in the chair, 
listening. Contemplating her, her fa 
ther’s face softened. 

“You are a good child, Amy,” he 


approved. “I’m glad this was just a 
matter of business to you. Of course, I 
made sure you didn’t object to this Car 
yll before I let the deal go through, but 
there never was any romantic nonsense 
about it. Fortunately, all this chatter 
came out before your engagement was 
made public. For he shouldn't marry 
you, now, if I had to put you in a nun- 
nery! The papers wont hold up Elihu 
Prown as the easy mark of a fellow who 
boasted all over London that he was 
going to the States to find an heiress.” 

“If you already knew it—” Amy 
ventured. 

Her voice was delicate and sensitive 
as her physique. Mr. Brown’s tones 
crashed down on the unfinished sen- 
tence. 

“Tf I knew he was mercenary, it didn’t 
matter. It’s the rest of the world’s know- 
ing it that throws the Honorable Morti- 
mer Caryll out on the sidewalk. I hate 


a babbler. I hope he starves! Going, are 
you?” 

“Please.” 

“You drove in from the country, | 
suppose.” 

“Yes, with Mrs. Marean. She will 
meet me at the tea-room, presently.” 

“Very well. Don’t you let this worry 
you; I'll get rid of this man so you will 
never hear a word spoken.” He rose, 
opening the door for her. ‘‘Good-by. You 
shall have the best husband I can get, 
yet.” 

This time a vivid flush sprang over 
her face. It was still there when she en- 
tered the touring-car that waited, be- 
low. 

“Frederick, drive to the Hotel Bon- 
vivant,” she directed the chauffeur, as 
he closed the door. 

The Hotel Bonvivant was not where 
Mrs. Marean had arranged to join her 
charge at tea. Nor was it to that lady 
that Amy wrote a line across one of her 
cards, during the transit. 

“Frederick,” she said, when the car 
stopped, “take this to Mr. Caryll, please. 
If he is not in, return at once and tell 
me so. If he is, go to the florist’s shop in 
the hotel and bring me a corsage bou 
quet of lavender orchids. Have them 
choose and make it carefully.” She 
passed him a bill. ‘You may keep the 
change.” 

The chauffeur regarded the bill, re- 
garded his mistress, and departed, en- 
chanted with the profitable errand. The 
girl leaned back in the cushioned seat ; 
there was a tiny straight line between 
her dark brows, but the curve of her 
small, red mouth betrayed no lack of 
resolution. Her beauty, if she was beau 
tiful, was less the gift of nature than 
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the result of exquisite, lifelong care that 
had developed the pearly tints of her 
fine skin, retained to rippling perfection 
her lengths of dark hair and molded her 
soft figure. But the charm of her ex- 
pression was not taught; the charm of 
a serious gentleness not in the least 
weak. 

The Right Honorable Mortimer Vin- 
cent Caryll came springing down the 
hotel steps in a minimum of the time 
absolutely required for the journeys of 
the messenger and himself. 

“How more than jolly of you!” he 
greeted eagerly, catching the girl’s hand. 
‘May I really ride out with you and 
stay to dinner, both? You—well, you 
have not allowed me much grace, yet. 
You have just about stood me, you 
know. Oh, you haven’t said it, but I 
saw. I have not had a chance.” 

He was very like a healthy boy, as he 
leaned across the car-door, his gray 
eyes dancing and his blonde hair ruf- 
fling in the capricious April wind. He 
was rated at thirty years, but he looked 
less. And in some indefinable way he did 
not look English. It was impossible to 
imagine a name less suited to him than 
his own; the name that had won Mr. 
Brown’s now-lost favor. Perhaps the 
girl thought so, her flush deepening. 

“You may drive me home,” she told 
him, “if you will. My chauffeur became 
quite ill, just now, and I sent him home 
to his people for the day, after having 
him take my message to you.” 

“Is that why?” he reproached, his 
face falling. 

She made oblique amends. 

“T will ride in front, please, Mr. Car- 
yll, beside the driver.” 

If he were a lover for self-interest, he 
acted his rdle well. To open the tonneau- 
door, to lift her out and install her in 
the front seat, he employed a sweep of 
enthusiastic action. Before the deluded 
Frederick had half fulfilled his mission 
the cream-colored automobile was glid- 
ing out towards the city limits. 

It was nearly five o’clock. As the au- 
tomobile halted to await th” passing of 
a trolley-car, a newsboy leaped upon the 
running-board. 
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“Latest evenin’ edition,” he chanted 
raucously. “Earth? Journal? Twelve 
killed in an earthquake! All about the 
English lord who says he’s huntin’ a 
rich girl!” 

Caryll started violently. 

“Get off!’ he ordered. “Jump!” 

But the girl caught the offered paper, 
fumbling in feminine helplessness for 
her purse. Caryll forestalled her, fling- 
ing a coin to the boy. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he apologized. 
“It did not occur to me that you would 
care for one.” 

“No!” Amy exclaimed. ‘Not you— 
not for that—” 

The protest was involuntary, its sig- 
nificance not considered. Caryll red- 
dened. The street before them was open, 
but he did not send his car forward, 
instead regarding his companion. 

“T was not to pay for the journal?” 

“No. I—” 

The boyishness died out of his face. 

“You wished to read of the earth- 
quake ?”’ he asked, carefully steady. ‘Not 
that? Of the fortune-hunter, then?” 

She gathered herself together. 

“No, I wish you to read,” she cor- 
rected. “I—I already know.” 

“What it says is of—of me?” 

“Yes.” 

A traffic officer shouted at the heed- 
less driver. 

Caryll mechanically obeyed the com- 
mand, and the car resumed its journey. 

They were already in the suburbs. Be- 
fore he again spoke, they were in the 
country. The evening was gray and 
threatened rain; a cold, dense mist was 
gathering over fields and hills; perhaps 
from its chill, the girl was shaken by 
nervous tremors, so that she clasped her 
small hands on her knee to steady them. 

“You knew, and yet you came for 
me,” he said, out of the long silence. “If 
I dared to think you cared enough to be- 
lieve me innocent, the world would never 
look the same to me again.” 

“Tt is not that.” 

She saw him wince, and his 
gripped the steering-wheel. 

“You believe me guilty, then?” 
“Are you not?” 
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lhe pause was of many moments. 

‘I have not been honest with you,” he 
finally admitted. ‘But you 
think. Amy, it meant so much to me! | 
saw you once 
Ruritania because you were going on it 
Wait, hear me out, please. The first day, 
the captain introduced me to your father. 
introduced, too 


it is not like 


in London; I went on the 


| he re 


were other men 
He- your father, barely nodded to them, 
but he shook hands with me and asked 
me to the smoking-room with him. ‘I’ve 


told 
one of the 


a fancy for good names,’ he me. 
‘And they tell me 
oldest in England. 
money to be interested in something else. 
Not but what there are names 
fancy! See that 


Brown, if it’s not 
that’s Thucyd 


yours is 
I’ve got enough 
worse 
than 
tall old man over there- 
ides C. Hogg, one hundred times a mil 
lionaire ; I wouldn’t have his name in my 
family for every dollar he’s got. Have 
the steward seat you next to us at dinner, 
Mr. Caryll; I you to 
daughter.’ ”’ He drew a swift breath. “I 
—I commenced then. On my honor, I 


want meet mv 


meant no wrong until then.” 

She checked him impulsively. 

“Please say no more, Mr. Caryll; / 
have something to say, too. I dv under- 
stand ; let me speak now.” 

He held his face from her, his eyes on 
the road their wheels were devouring. 

“IT have called you by your own name 
and you have not forbidden me,” he said. 
‘Make this easier for me by dropping 
the titles that brought us into this 
trouble. Every friend I ever had has 
called me by the nickname of 
Chris—will you ?” 


bov’s 


“Ves,” she consented, after an odd 
pause, “if you wish.” 

“T do wish. I have dreamed of it 
nights.” 

Her dark eyes widened, wistfully 


amazed. 
“Please let us speak frankly, 
would rather 


now,” 


she answered gravely. “I 
you did not say those things; we know 
better. And I can understand quite well 
how you came to do this; it must be very 
dreadful to be poor. Even father said it 
does not matter that you wanted money ; 
he is only angry because you talked of 
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wanting it. Please do: not. answer, yet.’ I 
have not said what I meant.” 

The mist was thickening, but neither 
noticed it; or the premature ‘twilight. 

“When we first on the Ruri 
tania,” she resumed, presently, “some one 
pointed you out to us. ‘That is the Hon- 
orable Mort Caryll; I saw his name on 
the passenger list,’ he ‘Nephew 
of the earl, you know. Hasn’t the income 
of a green-grocer, and wont get much 
except a title when the old man dies, 
either.’ Father looked at you, and so did 
I. | was sorry for you. Just sorry. | 
might have forgotten, if you had not 
been placed beside me at dinner, that 
night. You—somehow you dined as if it 
were a treat—that is a stupid way to put 
it, but it tells what I mean. While I 
watched you, you looked up and caught 
me. ‘Miss Brown, I have starved all over 
Europe,’ you said. You laughed and 
shook your head, playing, of course, but 
I wondered—” 

“Amy!” 

“Please wait. I began to imagine then, 
that it would be pleasant to give you 
whatever you wanted. The idea amused 
me, at first. But I came to think of it a 
good deal. I thought of it when I was 
asked to marry you, and I answered yes. 
You see that I never minded your caring 
about my money ?” 

There a fork in the road, but 
neither driver nor passenger noted the 
sign-posts as the car shot past. 

“IT knew that you promised to marry 
me to please your father,’ he broke 
stormily across her hesitating speech, 
“but I did not know you promised out 
of pity for a beggar! Oh, I deserve 
much—I’ve lied to you—but I wont take 
that! Our engagement—” 

“Father ended it this afternoon.” 

“VYou—’” 

“T am here.” 

He gasped, comprehension reeling. 

“Why? For what?” 

It had grown too dark to distinguish 
Under that shelter Amy 


were 


said. 


was 


expressions. 
spoke. 

“For you to take what I promised. 
We are out of New York—find a clergy- 
man, and—and I—” 














He exclaimed savagely, slamming the 
machine to a standstill. 

“Vou believe I would do that? Let 
you marry me to keep me from starving 
in the gutter? Never—not if I were 
starving! What do you think me? What 
kind of men have you known? God help 
me, I love you!” 

Che glare of a lantern flashed in their 
eyes; a farm-wagon jarred to a halt be- 
side the car. 

“Light up,” admonished a nasal voice, 
sharp with indignation. “Where be ye 
goin’? Light up.” 

Caryll swung himself out of his seat, 
across his levers, and sullenly proceeded 
to obey. The flaring matches and lamps 
cast flickering rays across his angry, col- 
orless face and compressed lips; the 
white acetylene searchlights threw into 
momentary distinctness the picture of a 
man neither humble nor grateful, but 
simply and humanly enraged. The girl, 
cowering in her seat, watched dumbly 
until he finished his task and took the 
place beside her. 

“T have to apologize,” he stiffly re- 
gretted. ‘I have been a fool. Never so 
much -a fool as when I fancied I 
teaching you to like me, while you were 
throwing me your pity as one feeds a 
hungry dog. What little else I have got 
to say, I will tell to your father before 
I go. The first thing to be done is to get 
you home as soon as possible.” 

She made no reply, shrinking away 
from him into her corner of the car. 

The fog was so dense, now, as to hide 
the road twenty feet ahead of the auto- 
mobile. However great his haste, the 
driver had no choice but to proceed 
slowly. Moreover, the road grew steadily 
worse, more filled with ruts and mud- 
holes, and narrowed to a bare wagon- 
width. The handling of the big machine 
became a hazardous feat of skill, during 
the next half-hour. 

“This cannot be the highway! 
at last ejaculated. 

Amy aroused herself, glancing around 
the black, dripping section of woods il- 
luminated by the searchlights. 

“No! Oh, no! We have taken 
wrong turn!” 


was 


” Caryll 


the 
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‘Do you know where it will lead us?” 

“T remember that Frederick once said 
the other fork ran through the woods 
and was impassable for cars.” 

Caryll surveyed the scene, stopped the 
motor, and stepped to the ground. 

“Will you let me help you out?” he 
requested briefly. 

“Out ?” 

“Since there is no way to go forward, 
we must go back. The road is narrow 
and I would rather not have you in the 
car when I turn. We have no time to 
waste, Miss Brown, if you are to be 
home for dinner.” 

She descended mutely, and allowed 
him to lead her to a safe distance. 

“Wait here,” he directed, and went 
back. 

To turn a long car in a wagon path 
is not a simple task. Caryll chose a spot 
where a sloping bank promised some aid, 
and set to work with the deftness of ex- 
perience. With repeated advances and re- 
treats, gaining the curve of a few inches 
with each attempt, rending the thick at- 
mosphere with clamorous effort, the 
driver fought his difficult way around. 
The machine was swinging the last arc, 
when the bank crumbled suddenly be- 
neath its wheels. There was a crash, an 
upheaval of clay and muddy water, and 
the automobile lurched heavily into the 
ditch, settling hub-deep in the wet soil. 

Amy cried out, running forward. 

“Are you hurt? Mr. Caryll, are you 
hurt ?” 

He stepped from the half-overturned 
machine to meet her. 

“Hardly. But it is worse. Only a team 
of horses can raise that car. And, you—” 

They looked at each other. Both were 
thinking of what this situation meant to 
the young girl, of the gossip, the whis- 
pers, the smiles. 

‘We must find the nearest house and 
telephone to your people to come for 
you,” Caryll said, after a moment. ‘You 
are not dressed for walking, but I dare 
not leave you alone in this place while 
I look for help. Will you come with 
me ?” 

“Oh, yes! 


deed.” 


I can walk very well, in- 
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“Pray take my arm.” 

‘Thank you,” she declined, head erect. 

‘Miss Brown, this is practical earnest, 
not sport. Please take my arm and let 
me give you such aid as I can.” 

She laid her hand 
they commenced their quest. 

Her narrow, heavy, velvet gown, her 
gh-heeled suede shoes and broad velvet 


and 


1 
on nis arm, 


hig 
hat were indeed poorly suited to this 
wet forest journey. But she made no 
complaint. After a time, she took off the 
hat; finding it still more burdensome to 
carry, she finally threw away the plumed 
encumbrance. 

When the footing be 
secure, Caryll put his arm around the 
girl’s waist, supporting her. She did not 


ame even less 


1 


shrink from the assistance she could but 
acknowledge necessary; the sense of 
touch was the only guide left them by 
the absolute darkness. But she did not 
speak, and they made their way in the 
silence of estrangement, leaning to 
gether, almost in each other’s arms. 
There was no light, no sign of habita- 
tion. Now and then the man gave some 
required caution as to the road. Once a 
brook flowed across their path, flooding 
it to ankle-depth, and there he lifted 
her bodily into his embrace. 

“No,” she resisted faintly. 


“Why not?” he demanded through 
shut teeth. “Have I not told you I will 
not take your pity for love?’ Do you 
think that what I refuse as alms I would 
take by violence ?” 

She did not understand, but she rested 


] 


passively until he set her down, vaguely 
aware that she had wounded his pride, 
the pride she and her father had not 
supposed him to possess. They stood for 
a moment opposite to each other in the 
blackness ; then she groped to touch his 
sleeve. She felt his arm curve firmly 
around her waist, and they resumed the 
journey. 

“Listen,” he said, after another long 
silence. ‘‘We must reach some inhabited 
place, soon. This is a thickly settled dis- 
trict; I cannot imagine how we wan 


dered into this strip of blank forest. 
When we find a house, you must go in 
alone. You must say you were Criving 
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I will find my 


somehow.” 


alone and lost your way. 
way back to the city, 
“Why 2?” 
“Why? Miss Brown, you force me to 
brutality! Because if this adventure of 
ours becomes known, you might have to 
keep your engagement to me.” 
Scarlet, she wrenched herself 
from him, realization awake. 
“And you refused—you do not want 


that!” she panted. “Oh, I did not think! 


she faltered, dismayed. 


away 


9 


Yes, go; go now. I cannot bear it! 

“Amy!” he cried, cl with 
sion. “/ do not want it? /7” 

“You said it.” 

“I said I would not marry you that 
you might feed and clothe me! Amy, if 
you had loved me, you would not have 
offered that. You did not love me.” 

“No,” she whispered. 


l¢ ‘ked 


pas- 


She heard him draw a sharp breath. 

“IT loved you—from the first. Why 
else—no matter! Come, I cannot leave 
you here; be sure I will go as 
you are safe.” 

She did not move. 

“| ama 
audibly. 

He exclaimed fiercely, 
her in the darkness, catchi1 


“Now? Now? 


soon as 


not—then,” she added, just 
grasping for 
ig her to him. 
\my, now ?” 

] ] 


Her arms closed around his _ neck, 
their fresh, ardent lips, cold with the 
night-chill, met and clung. He kissed 
her closed eyes, her forehead, the damp 
masses of her hair. 

Some time later, they returned to 


practical thought sufficiently to remem 
ber that they must go on. A match held 
to Caryll’s watch informed them that it 
was nine o’clock. 

“But now it doesn’t 
murmured the girl. 

There was another interlude. 

When they finally started on, the mist 
had become a fine rain. Caryll took off 
his coat and wrapped it about his com- 
panion. This time she nestled readily in 
the curve of his arm, and her head 
touched his shoulder as they walked. 
They were splashed with clots of mud; 
their garments were soaked to the knee, 


matter—Chris,”’ 


and the water oozed in their shoes. 
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An hour later, the road turned ab- 
ruptly. The travelers rounded it, and be- 
fore them was a lighted house. No farm- 
er’s cottage, but a massive, many-win- 
dowed mansion glowing ruddily through 
the mist. 

“Why,” gasped Amy dizzily, “why, 
it’s home!” 

In fact, it was the huge, gray stone 
country-house of Mr. Elihu Brown that 
confronted them. They had been wan- 
dering in the five-mile strip of forest 
land that gentleman recently had ac- 
quired for future use as a park. Invol- 
untarily they stopped, less in relief than 
in recollection. 

[here were indeed several things to 
be considered, the first and most impor- 
tant being Mr. Brown’s probable state of 
mind. And remembering the interview of 
the afternoon, in his office, his daughter 
had little difficulty and no pleasure in 
imagining it. 

“Chris,” she shivered, with a brave 
attempt at laughter, “Chris, I—I wish— 
please do not be angry—I wish you 
could tell father that you did not say 
what those papers reported. He only 
cares about what you sazd. If only there 
was a mistake about that!” 

Caryll drew her face to him, in a 
beam of light from one of the windows, 
searching her frightened eyes. 

“Will you marry me, Amy? No mat- 
ter who I am or what I have done or 
what I deserve, dear?” 

She dimpled into an adorable smile, 
arching her brows. 

“It is about time you asked me, Mr. 
Caryll. I wondered if you did not mean 
to propose, at all.” 

He kissed her, and led her up the 
wide driveway. 

They had not advanced many paces 
before a dazzling glare of light envel- 
oped them, and the roar of a suddenly 
halted automobile filled the air. Raging, 
suffocating with fury, Mr. Elihu Brown 
leaped out of the car and walked up to 
the pair. 

“You—” he began, suppressing his 
shaking voice to discretion. “You con- 
temptible sneak, you low cad! To put 
my daughter in this position—Amy, 
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come here. If it wasn’t for the servants, 
Caryll, I'd wring your neck. To carry 
her off without her chauffeur and pre- 
tend to lose your road—I suppose that’s 
your story— Faugh!” 

“Father!” Amy appealed, aghast. 

She would have sprung to him, but 
her lover held her. 

“T don’t blame you, Mr. Brown,” he 
agreed coolly. “If I had acted as you 
suppose, you would have had the right 
to wring it. You are behaving like a 
man for the first time since I met you. 
I think we are going to like each other.” 

Mr. Brown made a. strangling sound 
in his throat. 

“ae 

“You, Mr. Brown. From the time you 
decided to marry your daughter for a 
pretty name, you made yourself the 
hunter, not of fortunes, but of a lesser 
quarry—titles. There might be some ex- 
cuse for a man whose wants drove him 
to meanness. You have only contempt 
for a Mortimer Caryll—I might feel it 
for an Elihu Brown. Wait, I’m not 
trying to insult you, or to defend my- 
self; I’m just making things clear. You 
and I gambled together; you did not 
win what you wanted, and I did. Amy is 
going to marry me, not because we were 
lest in the woods, but because we love 
each other.” 

“Amy!” Mr. Brown summoned. 

She tried to go to him, but again her 
lover detained her, and she yielded. 

“You would marry that man?” her 
father challenged. 

“Yes,” she answered 
‘“Father—” 

“A man who wants your money and 
boasts of it—a babbler who couldn't 
even shut up about his own shameless 
business !”” 

“Yes,” she giddily reiterated. ““Yes—”’ 

“No!” Her lover caught the word 
from her. Picking up the overcoat she 
had discarded, he folded her in it. 
“Lend me that car, Mr. Brown, and I’ll 
take her home—two miles up Long Is- 
land Sound. Yes, that’s where I come 
from. The Ruritania was full and I 
bought Mortimer Caryll’s passage be- 
cause T wanted to take the same ship as 
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my father. You made the rest of the 
blunder between you and the ¢aptain. | 
suppose Caryll is in London, talking yet. 
What did I do it for? Because you 
would not have let me come near your 
daughter otherwise, and I had seen her 
the day before. You are outplayed, sir.” 

Stunned, Mr. Brown stared at his an 
tagonist. 

“You are not Caryll 
then ?” 

rhe younger man paused; his firm 


2 Who are you, 


lip bent and mirth gleamed across his 

face like sunshine over troubled water. 
“Thucydides Christopher Hogg, Jun 

ior. Shall I take Amy home with me, 


sir, or do you want to keep her for the 
usual wedding 2” 

His fiancée ex¢laimed in horrified love 
and laughter: 

“Chris, in this gown? Let me go into 


“Vou had better both go in,” pro- 
nounced Mr. Brown, drilvy. He took out 
his handkerchief and wiped the rain 
from his pince-nes. 

‘I guess, Mr. Hogg, there has been 
enough romance in this affair; we'll fin 
ish it in the usual way. At least vou can’t 
be said to babble.” 

“Not that name, anyhow,” admitted 
Chris. 
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HORTY O'BRIEN, from the prose- 

cuting attorney’s office, entered the 
police station and crossed to the door 
cf the chief’s private room. He knocked 
after the manner of one who is sure of 
a welcome, then opened the door and 
closed it behind him. 

A tall, he ivy-shouldered, 
jowled man sitting at a desk against the 
farther wall glanced up surlily. He was 
past middle age, and in his gray-ringed 
eyes there was that kind of menace and 
warning that one sees in the eyes of cer- 
tain birds of prey. He had been a bird 
of prey, had Chief Mulligan, since— 
well, probably since he had joined the 
force, thirty years before. He looked up 
with a show of cordiality that may have 
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been a trifle too ostentatious. 

“I’ve been waiting for you, Shorty,” 
he told the newcomer, “like you was a 
millionaire, cr the head of the civil 
service bureau. I’ve got a job for you; 
biggest thing in your line since Tray 
was a pup.” 


Shorty nodded and pulled a chair over 
toward the desk. “Tell us about it,” he 


said. 

“It’s this man, San Diego,” the chief 
explained. “We're at the end of the 
walk, and there’s ‘Keep off the grass’ 
signs on each side—and we haven’t got 


him. Of course we’ve got to have him.” 
Shorty expressed agreement by an al- 
most imperceptible movement of his 


head. 

“Ves,” Mulligan continued, “the dago 
gunned one of the boys, and they've 
sworn to go down the line after him. 


Well, they’ve all been—and they didn’t 
get him. You know that’s well as me, 
Shorty. Naturally we wouldn’t be call- 
ing you in if we didn’t have to.” 

He paused long enough to open one 
of the drawers of his desk and to take 
from it a paper which was so conven- 
iently placed that it had evidently been 
kept at hand for this very occasion. He 
held it out and let the man from the 
prosecuting attorney’s office see it. It 
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was a check for five thousand dollars, 
dated and numbered, and endorsed on 
the line for the signature with Chief 
Mulligan’s own scrawl; the middle line 
was blank—it had not been made pay- 
able to anyone. 

‘“That’s the size of it,” the chief ccm- 
mented significantly. “He’s worth that, 
delivered alive here at the station. Do 
you want the money, Shorty?” 

Shorty seemed not to hear the ques- 
tion. ‘I don’t just remember about this 
dago,” he remarked after an instant’s 
pause. “How did he happen to go after 
Smith ?” 

“There was a fight in the Turin sa- 
loon,” Mulligan explained, ‘and Smith 
went in and collared—this thing. San 
Diego had been boozing, same as the 
rest of ’em, although it came out after- 
wards that he wasn’t one of the scrap- 
pers—just happened to get in Smith’s 
way; and, being as Barney didn’t savvy 
the lingo, he had to take his chances cn 
picking the right man. He had to take 
one of them, of course— They'd Been 
scrapping in there off and on for 
months, and it was time to show some- 
one up.” 

“Of course,” Shorty agreed. 

“Well, you remember Smith. He was 
big and stout, and he did love to put 
on agony. Seems that this little cuss— 
San Diego—tried to talk him out of the 
notion of sending him to the station, 
and Barney slapped him up a little. 
Then the dago got ugly, and Barney 
whirled him around and dragged his 
arm up behind and stcod him on his tip 
toes—hammer-lock, you know.” 

A grimace went over Shorty O’Brien’s 
face. He knew very well what a ham- 
mer-lock was. ‘Go on,” he said. 

“That’s about all. Smith lifted a little 
too heavy, and something snapped in the 
dago’s shoulder, and when Barney 
dropped him to see what it was—the 
bullet went in under Barney’s chin, and 
it came out through the top of his head. 
Worst hole I ever saw; you could have 
stuck a cup in it.” 

Shorty remembered about the affair, 
now. “The dago’s arm was smashed, | 
reckon,” he commented. “I heard some 
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of the other dagos that had been pretty 
close telling how it clicked and grated 
when he started to run—but he got 
away. Say, that arm must have hurt him 
something fierce.” 

Chief Mulligan looked puzzled. 
“Hurt?” he said. “Yes, I s’pose so—too 
bad he didn’t come to the -station—the 
boys would have fixed it; they’d have 
put him in a splint, whether they did his 
arm or not.” He paused, looking glumly 
through the window and tapping as he 
did so with the edge of the check. ‘It 
beats hell how them cattle can hide un- 
der a chip,” he growled presently. 
“We've fine-toothed this town and every 
town in the state, and San Diego’s de- 
scription is all*over the country. He 
didn’t have haif an hour’s head start— 
but the bean hasn’t been put on him— 
not yet. Now then, Shorty—dec you want 
this money ?” 

He whirled toward the stockily-built 
young man, who also had been looking 
out the window. 

“Do the boys want him—brought to 
trial?” O’Brien demanded musingly. 

This time the chief was mad. “Quit 
fcoling, Shorty,” he commanded, his 
voice harsh and forbidding. “What the 
boys want—is San Diego. You bring him 
here to this station, and I’ll give you 
this check, filled in O. K. and payable 
to you. See?” His hard, gray eyes rested 
menacingly on,Shorty’s face, but sud- 
denly his manner changed and he spoke 
ingratiatingly ; he had been puzzled, but 
now he seemed to feel that he had dis- 
covered the meaning cf O’Brien’s hesi- 
tation. ‘‘Look here, Shorty,” he contin- 
ued, “you don’t want to go and get sore 
just because you didn’t get the first 
whack at this. It’s a big stake, and nat- 
urally the boys didn’t want to saddle the 
association with it, if they didn’t have 
to; and if they did have to put up scme 
kind of a stimulant, ’s you might call it, 
they wanted to give the men on the 
force the first chance to pull it down. 
What you want to think of is that they 
all had their try—and they had to call 
on you. You’re the only man in the 
country that measures up to the specifi- 
cations of this job.” 
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His cold, appraising glance rested on 
O’Brien for an instant—long enough for 
so keen a judge to note exactly what ef- 
fect his words had produced. Appar- 
ently he was not satisfied with what he 
saw ; his face reddened, and an unpleas- 
ant shimmer came into the eyes. 

“Shorty,” he continued, ‘‘you and me 
used to be pretty good friends, when you 
worked out of the office here. I always 
did say you was one of the biggest little 
men I ever saw, and I reckon you must 
have taken quite a shine to me, in them 
days. Do you remember telling me about 
the old mother over on the old sod?” 
He paused until Shorty nodded. ‘You 
was always going to send for her; I 
s’pose you done it long ago—why didn’t 
you ask me up to the old lady, 
Shorty ? She must be lonesome over here, 
and I.could cheer her up a bit.” 

A dull, slow-moving film of color 
crept over Shorty O’Brien’s face and he 
shcok his head hopelessly. “She aint here 
—not yet, Mulligan,” he admitted. “I— 
I couldn’t raise the coin.” 

Mulligan laughed scornfully. “No, I 
guess not,” he said. “I was talking with 
young Levins the other day—he’s Reub- 
ens’ collector and general handy man, 
you know.” 

Shorty nodded. “I ought to,” he ac- 
knowledged bitterly. 

“Say, Shorty,” the chief demanded 
with a show of real interest, “how did 
Reubens happen to get into you so 
heavy? You must have been holding up 
some wcman—tell us about it.”’ 

“T wasn’t holding up no woman,” 
Shorty said dully. “I—I bought a house. 
Bought it when everybody was buying 
hcuses and lots and acreage—things was 
going up and up till I thought I’d be a 
millionaire, pretty quick. Well—I fergot 
about the insurance, and the thing 
burned down, and the wind went out of 
the boom—”’ 

“And young Levins collects three- 
quarters of your pay every month,” Mul- 
ligan finished. ‘‘Now, look here, Shorty 
—you’re just a kid ‘long side of me, and 
I want to give you a little friendly ad- 
vice: you cut in and glom onto this five 
thousand ; then you make the best terms 
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you can with Reubens—or let me talk 
with the old leech. I can dicker him 
down a gcod bit, and don’t you forget it. 
Then pay him, cash—and you'll have 
enough left to send for the old mother 
and buy her a little cottage with a bit of 
garden and a few hens. And you'll have 
something for yourself.” 

Shorty met the chief’s glance with eyes 
in which curicsity and a sort of fear 
seemed to mingle. He noted the square, 
bulging jaw; the blunt chin with its fin- 
ger-deep dent; the thin lips, dropping 
at the corners—a gash of a mouth, cruel 
and relentless; the gray eyes that held 
his as unblinkingly as a rattlesnake’s. 
‘True, the chief was no longer a fighting 
man—he would have no hand in dealing 
with this foreigner who had killed one of 
the force; but his men would, and they 
were like him. Memories of other prison- 
ers who had died between the time of 
their arrest and the time set for trial 
flashed themselves swiftly upon the fore- 
ground of Shorty’s vision; apparently 
there had been nothing wrong about 
these cases, but—Shorty knew. 

Another set of pictures had been striv- 
ing to bring itself to the trailer’s atten- 
tion. He dropped his eyes from those 
bits of glacial ice that had been holding 
them, and the vision of a squalid little 
cottage came to him, a cottage sur- 
rounded by a pitiful garden, which the 
lean, over-cropped soil almost repudi- 
ated. His mother’s face peered gently at 
him from the smoke of a tiny, ‘lirt- 
floored room, smoke-filled and _ ill- 
lighted. Her eyes were red from the bite 
of cold and smoke, and her skin was 
coarsened by it. She semed more wrin- 
kled and stooped than when he had left 
her, but her glance was the same faith- 
ful, trusting glance that had followed 
him as he stumbled blindly off down the 
road—the road that was to take him to a 
land of plenty, whither the old mother 
was so soon to follow him. 

Shorty leaped galvanically from his 
chair and crossed the room, without see- 
ing the triumphant glance with which 
his companion favored him. When he 
came back, Mulligan was still tapping 
with the check on the edge of his desk. 
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I'll do it,’ Shorty said curtly. ‘Give 
me all the dope you've got on him—and 
get that check certified. I’m coming for 
it, pretty quick.” 

It was largely a matter of instinct 
that led Shorty out of the city and into 
the country. Other men had pried into 
every noxious crack and flaw in the un 
derworld of the town, but here, among 
the graders’ camps, in railroad settle 
ments and scattered ranches, they had 
either failed to search or had searched 
blindly. 

Chey had wandered about asking ques- 
tions, threatening and blustering, or try- 
ing to buy their way into the secrets of 
the dark brotherhood that gesticulated 
and protested ignorance. Shorty asked 
few questions. He looked about him, 
and as he saw stolidity or malice or a 
half-veiled threat, he judged himself to 
be hot or cold. No third degree methods 
would do here—only those innermost, 
primal instincts which few men learn to 
read aright and no man has learned to 
silence—these spoke to him, although he 
only partially recognized them. He 
seemed to be following an air scent, 
which led him, with many devious twist- 
ings and doublings, from camp to camp. 
He looked into drooping brown eyes, 
and they answered his unspoken query, 
unaware that they were doing so. 

One day he was certain that he was 
getting very close. It was-a hot, suffo- 
cating day, and heavy-winged insects 
buzzed past him, through the haze; heat 
shimmered up from the brush that bor- 
dered the roadside, and Shorty paused to 
mop his face. He had just left behind 
him a track-layer’s camp, a tiny, evil- 
smelling village of bunk-cars. And as he 
plodded wearily ahead, something 
vaguely protesting within him—a spirit- 
ual tension that seemed to increase with 
each step he took—finally brought itself 
to his consciousness. 

“By jinks,” he muttered, “I’ll just go 
back and turn that little old camp inside 
out. There’s something wrong—I can 
feel it.” 

He retraced his steps, and when he 
came out of the narrow trail and looked 
down into the gravel cut where the Ital- 


ians were working, he knew that he was 
getting very warm. The men were laugh- 
ing and chattering like a bunch of mon- 
keys; one of them looked up and saw 
him, and murder sprang out, clearly 
stamped, on a dozen swarthy faces. 

Shorty wasted no time in palaver. He 
went to the first of the bunk cars and 
turned things wrong side up. Then he 
went to the second and the third. Half 
a dozen laborers escorted him, threaten- 
ing, gesticulating, protesting. As he 
climbed into the fourth car, Shorty no 
ticed that the number had suddenly dou- 
bled, and that silence had fallen over 
the group. His hand rested for an in- 
stant on the grip of his revolver, in a 
side pocket of his coat. Then he crossed 
quickly from where he had been stand- 
ing, in the door of the car, to a mass of 
clothing hanging against the wall. From 
behind this rampart he dragged a cow- 
ering figure and faced about just in time. 

Shorty had been in many a house fight, 
and he carried the battle to the enemy 
from the start. A less experienced war- 
rior would have begun a little dubiously, 
dealing as lightly as possible with his an- 
tagonists, in the hope of winning them 
to a compromise. Shorty, holding his 
prisoner by the collar, struck out mur- 
derously with his heavy, short-barreled 
revolver. He struck to kill and at every 
sweeping blow a brown face turned sud- 
denly gray and one of the swirling mob 
before him went down. There was some- 
thing terrifying in the silent, purposeful 
onslaught of this murderous little man, 
something before which the laborers 
first shrank, then fled. Shorty wiped the 
blood from the trigger guard of his re- 
volver and slipped it back into his side 
pocket. Then he thrust his prisoner for- 
ward over half a dozen moaning, writh- 
ing human obstacles. 

“Now you, San Diego,” he growled, 
“forward march—it’s you for head- 
quarters if I have to kill every dago in 
the township.” 

In the joy and lust of battle, he had 
given but scant attention to the prisoner. 
After they had moved out into the dusty 
road, with its fringe of suffocating 
brush, he had plenty of time to take in 
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the details of the meager figure. He no 
ticed that the Italian’s left arm swayed 
uselessly from his shoulder—Barney 
Smith had left his mark upon his mur- 
derer, truly. The yellow-brown face was 
pinched and seamed with fear and with 
the long tension of watchfulness and of 
sleepless nights. Shorty imagined he 
could see something like relief written 
there, also. He grunted and relaxed 
his hold a little. 

The man, San Diego, limped silently 
and unresistingly ahead, and somehow 
Shorty fell to thinking not of him but 
of his mother and of the long fight he 
had made to rescue her from the squalor 
and oppression of her life. She was an 
old woman now—not that a woman 
would have been old in America at her 
age; but Shorty’s mother had seen fam- 
ine and fever, and had felt the paralyz- 
ing hand of tyranny. Her eyes must 
still be young, he thought, with the eter- 
nal youth of gentleness and compassion. 
The man from the prosecutor’s office fell 
to musing bitterly on the life of self- 
forgetfulness she had lived, and on the 
bitter coin with which fate had repaid 
her. 

The Italian was limping. He turned 
painfully and pointed to a stream that 
rippled along beside the trail. “I very 
thirsty,’ he mumbled. “You letta me 
drink—” 

Shorty took the revolver from his 
pocket and examined it ostentatiously. 

“Drink,” he commanded. 

He sat down on the bank above the 
little stream and watched the Italian 
wash his swollen hands. He noticed that 
the left hand was almost useless, and 
that the wrist was puffy and discolored. 

“Smith was a dirty brute,” he gritted, 
“twice the weight of this—this thing! 
He could have spanked him—and then 
he got a hammer-lock, and lifted—till 
he did that!” 

From somewhere close at hand came 
the shrill yelp of a dog. Another and an- 
other joined it, till half a dozen bell- 
like voices were crying out in an ecstasy 
of excitement. The brush crackled near 
at hand and a bedraggled gray creature 
shot out into the open space; it was a 


coyote, and the slimy lather that clung 
to its red jowls told of the terrible cross 
country journey it had made. One fore- 
leg hung limp and useless, but it threw 
itself forlornly ahead and was lost in 
the brush on the other side of the trail. 

The pack crashed from the thicket a 
minute later. For an instant Shorty 
watched them with smouldering eyes; 
then he jerked the gun from his pocket 
and followed the course of the leader 
over its notched and beaded sights; the 
revolver barked, and the long, lithe, 
tawny hound in the front of the pack 
threw a somersault and lay still. The 
rest disappeared, without so much as 
stopping to investigate. 

“A whooping lot of good that’ll do,” 
Shorty told himself disgustedly. “Some 
rancher’s out a good varmint dog—that’s 
all.” 

He glanced sheepishly down and saw 
that his prisoner had taken off his shoes 
and was bathing his blistered feet. He 
had not looked up; apparently he had 
not heard the pack, nor the shot which 
had clipped one of them sharply from 
the joy of life to the stark indifference 
of death. 

Again Shorty fell to thinking of his 
mother. It was the feeling of her pres- 
ence near him that had led to this action 
—it had not saved the worthless life of 
the coyote, nor had it meted out retri- 
bution to all of the pack; it had been 
merely his impulsive, if futile protest 
against murderous odds. 

Suddenly he caught his breath, and his 
teeth snapped together. 

The Italian had dropped back and 
was lying at half length, with his feet 
laved by the cool current. His eyes were 
closed, and a purple shadow rested over 
his thin, hopeless face. A chill passed 
over Shorty—that shadow was like a 
great bruise. It reminded him of the 
strange marks which the doctor had 
pointed out on Butch King’s body and 
face, when the strong-arm man was 
found dead in his cell at the station. The 
man of science had called these discolor- 
ations the results of “cyanosis,” and had 
said they confirmed his diagnosis of 
death following a sudden attack of 
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heart failure. The sergeant who stood 
above the cot, looking down at King and 
the doctor, had nodded grimly. Then, 
ever so slightly, he had winked at Shorty. 
The man from the prosecuting attorney’s 
office knew all about that kind of heart 
failure. It was particularly apt to attack 
those who were “in bad” with the boys. 

The shadow deepened and broadened, 
till it covered with its ugly, purple 
blotch, the whole of the Italian’s face. 
Shorty stared at it with fascinated eyes. 
Then he stooped forward and shook his 
prisoner roughly. 

“Sit up, man,” he said. 

San Diego sat up stiffly and looked at 
the trailer. His eyes were dull and the 
lids drooped, as if he had missed much 
sleep and food. Shorty continued to 
stare at him for a moment; then he 
leaned nearer and began to speak. 

“Listen, you San Diego,” he said 
harshly. ‘‘You’re a worthless, good-for- 
nothing, murderous dago. When Smith 
caught you, you wouldn’t have killed 
him if you hadn’t been toting a gun, and 
you wouldn’t have toted a gun if you 
hadn’t had murder in your heart, like all 
the rest of the hell’s brood you come 
from. You walk the earth like a man, 
but all the time you’re something else— 
you're a death-trap, all ready for any- 
one to spring, any minute. You work 
just long enough to earn money for 
booze, and then you hang around some 
dive and fill yourself full of poison and 
venom till the money’s gone. Smith hurt 
you, that’s a fact; he man-handled you 
to beat the devil—and killing wasn’t 
much wasted on Barney Smith, maybe. 
He didn’t have no wife nor no kids, and 
he was a mean actor himself. But it 
might just as easy have been some one 
else—when you're full of whisky you’re 
worse than any rattlesnake ; I know your 
kind—walking infernal machines, every 
one of ’em. And now—if I take you 
back and hand you over to the law— 
hand you over to the boys—I get five 
thousand dollars. I don’t give a whoop 
for the money, so far as I’m concerned; 
[ aint got money sense, and some one 
would take it away from me—but it 
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would buy a ticket from the old country, 
straight through to here, for my old 
mother; and it would set her up with 
a little cottage and a bit of a flower bed, 
and maybe a bonnet, with ribbons and 
feathers. She’s never had nothing in her 
life; you’ve had money and chances to 
be clean and decent, and what have you 
done with them? Ended by killing a 
man. See? What do you think’s coming 
to you?” 

The Italian had followed this speech, 
at first with heavy, indifferent eyes, then 
with wonder, then with a spasm of grief 
working over his weary face. He dropped 
his head on his sound arm and moaned 
brokenly. 

“T, San Diego—damn, no account 
man,” he sobbed. ‘‘You taka me to the 
lock-up—lI vera tired; glad to go. Then 
—you senda for de old lady.” 

The fire had gone out of Shorty’s eyes, 
and he staggered to his feet and stood, 
swaying, looking down at the groveling 
figure. 

“No,” he said hopelessly, ‘‘you’re clear 
off—lI can’t do it. She’d know it—maybe 
not in this world, but in the next. It’d be 
the kind of dirty work that she always 
hated—blood money— No, not for my 
mother, San Diego.” He paused and 
looked away, to where the dusty road 
curved out of sight between banks of 
shimmering green. “Get up,” he com- 
manded suddenly. He stooped and half 
lifted the broken figure to its feet. 
“Now, look here, you San Diego,” he 
continued fiercely, “I want you to get 
the hell out of this—get out of the 
country! Don’t try to hang around here 
no more—you know how to work your 
way out, on some of the boats bound 
across the pond.” He paused to dig 
down into his inside coat pocket, from 
which he took a lean roll of bills. 
‘“There’s a little something here,’ he 
concluded. “It'll help you grease the way 
—now beat it!” 

He checked the faltering words, 
broken and stumbling and inarticulate, 
that trembled on the Italian’s lips, and 
shoved him roughly into the trail. 

“Beat it,” he repeated. 
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OCHDORF, prince of animal col 

lectors, laughed softly when I put 
my question. I had asked for proof of a 
jungle story, and the query brought a 
chuckle that had the razor edge of a 
parong. 

“Proof?” he cried. “Why, you find 
proof in the atmosphere after you come 
through Bab-el-Mandeb. That is, if you 
have a receptive cuticle. Ja Sometimes | 
am in want of proof myself, and then 
I use my skin. That is so. I ask of it a 
question, and it gives me all the proof 
I want in quick time. Don’t you feel the 
night fingering your face? And are not 
the trees listening? And is there not 
something in the air that strips your 
soul so that your first love affair comes 
up before your eyes? That is the feel of 
Asia, my friend, and it proves a lot of 
things. There is no atmosphere in the 
world like this. Nein’ And it is worse 
than the poppy habit—you cannot get 
away from it. Sixteen years ago I went 
back to Germany, and Borneo came after 
me in the nights. My, yes! It fished for 
my soul in my dreams—fished for it with 
a net that was all crimson and lilac, and 
shot-gold and peacock blue, and in the 
morning I would be weak from the fight. 
I could not stand that struggle. Not I. 
In six weeks from the day I landed in 
Amsterdam, I was pounding down the 
Red Sea on the old Valetta, of the Pen- 
insula and Oriental line, and my nose 
was sniffing at the east wind. Ach! 
Yes.” 

In the hot, punkah-lashed air of the 
nipa-palm thatched bungalow the odors 
fought for supremacy. The smell of the 
jungle rolled in boldly on the strange 


little puffs of air that the Orang-Laut 
call “the breath of God;” the sour 
stench of the black slime on the river 
bank formed an under stratum that ad 
vanced furtively, and to combat thes 
two invaders, a penetrating odor cam« 
from the cages in the adjoining hut, 
where the German’s prisoners, monkeys 
and tiger cats, ourang-outangs and ser- 
pents, snuffled and moaned, snarled and 
hissed in the velvety darkness. 

‘Are you sleepy ?” asked Hochdortf. 

“Never less sd,” I answered. 

“Then I will tell you a story if you 
do not ask for proof,” he said quietly. 
“Proof ? Ho, ho! I have given up looking 
for proof. To the East everything is pos- 
sible, and that is why the East will live. 
They expect, my friend, and expectation 
is soul. 

“You have never heard of the False 

suddha of Paknam? Well, there are 
thousands that lived within one hundred 
miles of him that never heard of him. 
But he was something out of the com- 
mon. Much out of the common. He was 
a Laos priest from the head of the Me 
Ping River, and he took himself mighty 
seriously. He reckoned that he was the 
reincarnated Gautama, and he created 
a little flurry from Bangkok down to 
Singapore. A pretty big flurry when I 
come to think about it. The East is al- 
ways waiting for something to happen, 
and that makes it easy for a fakir. Ja. 
He can get a following before their ex- 
citement wears down so thin that the 
knife of analysis comes through. That 
is So. 

“T was gathering specimens on the 
Telubin River in the southern part of 
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.ne Malay peninsula, and I wanted to go 
to Bangkok. And that is how I met 
Bruden. He owned The Red Spider, a 
bull-nosed schooner that was going up 
the Gulf of Siam, and I took a passage 
cn her. If ever a fiend came on earth to 
cool his skin it was Bruden. You can 
laugh, but I mean it. He stood six-feet- 
four; he weighed two hundred pounds, 
and he had no more morals than a ham- 
merhead shark. And a hammerhead will 
bite the tail off its own mother. 

“Up to the day of sailing I was the 
only passenger. Then there was a rush. 
Ja! There was a big rush. Five score 
disciples of the False Buddha of Pak- 
nam had been gathered up along the 
coast, and Bruden gave them deck pas- 
sage up the Gulf. When they came 
aboard I got my first look at the golden 
woman of Kelantan. She was the one 
who had gathered up the bunch. That 
is so. She was some relation to the 
False Buddha. Some said she was his 
sister, some said that she was his daugh- 
ter, but I think she was his wife. I am 
sure she was his wife. The Gautama 
stunt was one that she, being a woman, 
could: not play, so she put him to the 
front. She was not the first woman of 
brains who has stood behind a mate who 
did not have a big share of gray mat- 
ter in his skull. 

“Never have I seen a cclored woman 
like her. Never! I could not make your 
eyes see her if I talked to you all night. 
There are some things that the brushes 
of imagination cannot paint, and that 
woman was beyond imagination. She 
was that. Just now I would give a thou- 
sand marks to knew her breeding. And 
I would give a thousand marks to know 
where she had got her golden skin and 
her eyes that were deeper than the Teng- 


peng Well. I would so. She was not 
Malay or Negrito, Siamese or Shan 


Burman or Karen. She was something 
different. Ja’ very different. I have 
never seen a brown woman with a hun- 
dredth part of her beauty. She was like 
Van Eyck’s Madcnna del Lucca that 
was in the Stadel at Frankfort when I 
was a boy. She was wrapped in a sarong 
of rose-colored silk that looked as if 
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it had come out of the vat in which the 
dawn clouds are tinted. It was figured 
all over with the wanderings of Buddha 
that were worked in threads of silver 
and «old, and it was caught up with a 
brooch of Burmese jade. Her bare arms 
and ankles were ringed with bracelets of 
hammered silver, and these bracelets 
looked as if they had been old when 
Tamerlane came riding into the Punjab. 
Mein Gott! she was a wonder woman! 

“Have you ever pigeon-holed people 
that ycu have met with people that you 
have never met? Well, I pigeon-holed 
that woman with her golden skin, and 
her rounded limbs and her ten-thou- 
sand-fathom-deep eyes. I put her with 
Sappho of Lesbos, with Helen, with 
Hypatia, and Saint Monica. She was a 
flame. That is so. She was a flame that 
could make that bunch of pilgrims blaze 
like the very devil when she got going. 

“Bruden came into collision with her 
before we had the anchor up. Himmel! 
Yes! He had not seen her when she 
came aboard, but just as The Red Spider 
started to butt her way into the open 
sea, he saw something of her that made 
him splutter. One of her five score re- 
cruits took it into his thick head to fall 
on his knees as Bruden was running 
across the deck, and the big skipper 
tripped over him and nearly broke his 
neck. You can guess how that brute felt 
when he got to his feet. He was mad 
clean threugh. He sprang at that nig- 
ger and‘he kicked him till he jerked 
yells into space that were like hot wires. 
Bruden was a devil—a devil of devils. 

“The golden woman was at the other 
end of the ship when she heard the 
first yell, but she got to the spot before 
the other pilgrims had sensed what was 
wrong. She was an unleashed fury just 
then. You bet she was. But she was 
beautifui in her temper. Flames of Ge- 
henna! Yes! Her eyes blazed like the 
eyes of a Bengal tiger, and her face was 
like a drawn blade. 

“As she faced Bruden I noticed her 
bare left foot, and I saw that the second 
toe was missing. Afterwards I learned 
that she had been bitten by a karait 
while recruiting that mob, and that she 
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had coolly ordered one of the niggers to 
chop her toe off. I believe it. 1 would 
believe anything of her. But that little 
defect was the only blemish in her 
beauty. In her beauty, mind you. I have 
been out here six and twenty years come 
next October, and never have I seen a 
brown woman who was more beautiful. 
She had all the witchery of Asia, the 
witchery that you can sniff in the dawn 
air, and in the swocning noondays and 
the velvety nights—she had it in herself. 

“Bruden looked at her when she 
came blazing down on him, and I could 
see that she had made an impression. 
You bet she had! He opened his bleary 
eyes when she flung a shower of ques 
tions at him, and for quite two minutes 
he could net speak. Mission bred she 
was, and she spoke English without an 
accent. 

“What do you mean by kicking that 
man?” she cried. ‘How dare you?’ 

‘“*He dropped down in front of me 
and I fell over him,’ snarled Bruden. 

“*But you had no right to kick him!’ 
screamed the woman. 

“*And he had no right to trip me,’ 
roared Bruden. ‘If he wants to kneel 
down and slam his wishbone to please 
old Budd he must not do it in front of 
me when I am running.’ 

“*VYou are a low brute!’ said the 
golden wceman. 

“T think it was the way she said it 
that pleased 3ruden. I think so. It was 
seldom that anyone had enough grit in 
them to fire a verbal bomb at him. Not 
much. When he got mad he was like a 
hooded snake, and men and women got 
out of nis way. If he kicked a nigger the 
nigger made for what you call the tall 
timber pretty damn quick, but that 
woman was different from all the people 
that Bruden had ever met. She did not 
care ten pfennigs for him, and she let 
him see she did not. She did that so. 

‘I am a brute, am I?’ he growled. 

“*A4 low brute!’ she hissed. ‘You have 
maimed that man.’ 

“*That is nothing,’ snapped Bruden. 
‘I have maimed dozens, and I have for- 
gotten about them ten minutes after- 
wards.’ 


‘You fiend!’ cried the golden wom- 
an. ‘It is a wonder that you are allowed 
to defile the sweet earth!’ 

“She put her shining arms under 
that dirty Malay when she said that, 
and helped him up into the shadow of 
the galley, leaving that big brute of a 
skipper to stare after her as if he were 
hypnotized. She had handed him some- 
thing that staggered him for a minute 
or two. Ho, ho, yes! 

“Every time he came on deck after 
that he looked in her direction, and she 
glared back at him like a wounded 
mias. | wished myself on any other boat 
but The Red Spider when I saw that 
devil’s face. My, yes! He was as strong 
as ten men, and I told you that he 
had no more morals than a hammerhead 
shark. He had less. And he theught 
that his strength could get him any- 
thing. Do you understand? There were 
no ten men on that boat that could 
fight with him. No, nor twenty men. 
There is an anchor at the Victoria 
Docks at Singapore that Bruden car- 
ried. Ja. No five men can move it. I 
heard cf that anchor when I went down 
to Penang from Bangkok. He was a 
big, fierce devil, and he looked at that 
woman with the eyes of a _ cheetah 
watching a muntjak. And every man 
on that boat understood his look. Out 
in this part of the world there is no 
need to tell people things. They feel 
them. That is, all people except the 
English. That is why the English rule. 
If they had the receptive cuticle they 
would have vacated India the day after 
they grabbed it. I tell you that because 
I have sat here for six and twenty years 
with this atmosphere feeling my face as 
it is doing to-night. 

“Those five score pilgrims felt what 
I felt. Mein Gott! Yes! They saw the 
look on that brute’s face, and they knew 
that the hate in the woman’s eyes would 
only make him more determined. I 
could not tell you enough about Bruden 
to let you know what he was. I could 
not. There were no laws for him. Nein! 
He was one of those primitive brutes 
that you find on the rim of the earth. 
In a city he would have been hanged 
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mighty quick, but out here—Well, 
Justice is a fat Frau, and the likes of 
Bruden are left to the judgment of the 
liebe Gott. That is all I know. 

“He looked at that woman in a way 
that turned me sick. And it turned 
those pilgrims pretty sick too. ‘They 
found that they had shipped with a 
demon, and their eyes sent out hate 
sparks every time Bruden crossed the 
deck. They looked to me like five score 
cobras that were waiting to sting a big, 
tawny tiger who treated them with con- 
tempt. 

“That golden woman held a prayer 
meeting when The Red Spider was well 
to sea, and the way she handled that 
batch was a revelation. My, yes! It was 
uncanny. She had psychic force. I told 
you that she was a flame. Well, she 
was. She worked on that batch till she 
slammed fire-crackers and rockets cut 
of them. They were drunk with their 
own emotions, and when she chanted to 
them in the Malay dialect they saw 
scaling ladders going right up to the 
door of their own particular heaven. All 
your little revivalist speakers were 
small cakes compared to her. I know 
what I am saying. When she finished 
they would have jumped overboard if 
she held up one of her shapely fingers, 
and I got a creepy feeling in my skin. 
I did so. It did not require much intui- 
tion to smell trouble on that boat. No, 
it did not. 

“All the damn riffraff of half-castes, 
beach-combers, and beach-bummers that 
Bruden had for a crew, were impressed 
by that performance, but it did net im 
press the big skipper. His skin was too 
thick. He only saw a woman who was 
more beautiful than the Lorelei, and 
he was not afraid. It is the fools who 
have not the antennae to feel danger 
who are considered brave. Somebody 
has said that a coward is a man who 
sees a little farther than his fellows, 
and that is right. I was with Prince 
Frederick Charles at Spichern, and I 
know. Bruden covid not feel danger. 
His skin was thicker than the pelt of a 
Ganges gavial. 

“After that prayer stunt he went up 


to the woman and tried to talk to her. 
Ach! If locks could have killed him she 
would have killed him ten times while 
he was walking towards her. She had 
bayonets in her eyes, but he laughed at 
her when she tried to glare him off. 

““Am I still a fiend, pretty one?’ he 
asked. 

“*f do not wish to speak to you,’ 
she answered. 

“Say that I am not a fiend,’ he said, 
grinning at her like a baboon. 

“*You are a fiend!’ she cried. ‘Go 
away. I do not wish to speak to you!’ 

““But I wish to speak to you,’ 
grinned Bruden. ‘This is my ship, and 
I guess I can speak to passengers if I 
like.’ 

“That big brute had no respect for 
man or woman. He had no respect for 
God. That is so. He was a cave-man 
who thought that muscles were every- 
thing. He turned me sick just then. 
That woman started to walk away, and 
he put out his big hand that was like 
the claw of a gorilla, and he gripped 
her bare arm. 

““T want to say a word to you,’ he 
said. ‘I have a little proposition to make 
that is better than chanting to old 
Budd.’ 

“She turned with the swiftness of a 
rock snake and struck him in the face 
with her open hand, and then hell 
broke loose on that deck. That bunch 
of long-haired pilgrims came at Bruden 
like wolves. Himmel! Yes! They had 
been waiting for that moment, but they 
did not know what a devil they were 
up against. No, they did not. If they 
thought it was going to be an easy fight 
they were mistaken. /a/ Bruden turned 
round in time to escape a drive from a 
kris that a lean Malay made at his back, 
and the next moment he had gripped 
the wrists of the &ris man and was 
whirling him round and round his head. 
I told you that he was as strong as a 
bull elephant, did I nct? Well, he used 
that skinny-legged nigger as a club, and 
he knocked down half a dozen of the 
mob every time he swung him round. I 
think that devil was itching for a fight 
like that. Ja/ He howled like a gray 
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wolf as he twirled that Malay like a 
piece of teakwood. That is so. He was 
enjoying it like I would enjoy a glass 
of iced lager. That circle of insane 
niggers rushed round and round him, 
but every time that they tried to clinch 
with him it was smash, crash, bang. It 
was frightful. I am not a baby, but 
that deck made*all my nerves as tight 
as the backstays. Not one of the crew 
made an attempt to help Bruden. That 
demon did not want help. It was fun 
to him to smash up those poor wretches. 
It was great fun. When he was tired of 
it he just fought his way to the com- 
panion stairs, flung the senseless nigger 
at them with a laugh and went below to 
his cabin. 

“They did not make an attempt to 
follow him down. Not they. He had 
taken all the fight out of them at that 
moment. They stood around chattering 
like so many wah-wahs till the golden 
woman ordered them to look after the 
half score that Bruden had injured. It 
was nice, wasn’t it? One has to stay 
with his color in the East, white with 
white, and black with black, but I 
fingered my revolver just then. Yes, I 
did so. I wondered what was coming in 
the days that lay between us and Bang- 
kok. You bet I did. I knew that the 
business had only started as far as Bru- 
den was concerned. 

“The mate of The Red Spider, a flat- 
faced animal who had a Maori father 
and a white mother, thought the same 
as I did. He edged up close to me when 
the chatter of the niggers had stopped, 
and he told me his opinion. He smelt 
trouble—tons of trouble. He was half 
native, and his skin was helping his 
eyes. 

“‘Skipper better leave the woman 
alone,’ he said. ‘Think mighty .danger- 
ous business.’ 

“*Jal’ I said. 

“‘*She mighty smart witch woman,’ 
he grunted. ‘She put whole ship on the 
blink.’ 

“T felt that she would put Bruden 
on the blink if he did not watch out. I 
did that same. I did not know how the 
danger would come, but I thought that 
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the fool was playing with fire. That 
woman was not the sort that Bruden 
was in the habit of speaking to. Not 
much. She was as far removed from 
him as the Zuyder Zee is from the Run 
of Cutch. She was not an ordinary 
woman at all. I did not care if she 
was recruiting for a fakir; that was 
nothing to do with it. But I knew that 
she was a good woman, and that was 
enough for me to know. Ja, I knew that. 
She was a woman who could not be any- 
thing else but gocd. And that big, ugly 
fool thought that he could do what he 
liked just because he was the skipper of 
a blamed old bull-nosed schooner. I 
have seen others like him. They have 
thick skins and no imagination. They 
forget that this Asia is so old that it 
comes out against you like a clenched 
fist if you do anything that it disap- 
proves of. It has a personality, my 
friend, that is what it has. I have seen 
fools knocked off their legs in this quar- 
ter. Mein Gott! Yes! I knew that I was 
a fool to take a passage with that pig 
of a skipper. You bet I did. 

«They will kill him,’ said the Maori 
mate. 

““T hope they do,’ I snapped. 
Z do not want to be killed.’ 

“TI stood on the deck and watched the 
oily water that looked like a million 
colored snakes, and I sniffed the smell 
of Asia as it came out to me on the 
breeze. That golden woman seemed to 
be as old as Asia—not in years but in 
wisdcm. She was something that seemed 
to be gifted with perpetual youth. That 
is so. She did not look to be more than 
five and twenty, but those eyes of hers 
were as old as the crystalline rocks of 
Cape Comorin. 

“Bruden came up on deck early in 
the afterncon, and he yawned and 
stretched himself like a lazy tiger. Half 
of that batch of pilgrims were lying 
full length on the deck, but the moment 
they saw him they moved towards the 
spot where the woman was sitting. And 
that made Bruden laugh. He took it to 
be a compliment to himself. That is so. 
He laughed so loud you could hear him 
a mile away. He was a stupid, big fool. 
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“*Ho, ho!’ he cried. ‘Do not be 
afraid of me, my little brown pets. I 
will not hurt your beautiful princess. 
Not me. I am as gentle as a wood dove 
in the springtime.’ 

“He walked across the deck to where 
they were gathered in a bunch that 
looked as ugly as a nest of scorpions. 
The golden woman was in the middle 
of them, and when Bruden came close 
she spoke to him. 

‘“*Keep away,’ she said quietly. ‘I do 
not wish you to come near me.’ 

‘*But I like you,’ grinned Bruden. 
‘Holy St. Christopher! can’t the skipper 
of a boat flirt a little with his star pas- 
senger ?” 

“Keep off,’ she said. ‘It will be bet- 
ter for you to go away and leave me 
alone.’ 

“*Not it!’ cried Bruden. ‘I like you, 
woman. It’s a fact! You’re the loveliest 
brown woman between the Chol Bazar 
and Yellow Dick’s at Hakodate.’ 

“He tried to push in near her, and 
that batch sprang at him again. Ja’ 
They came at him like mad dogs, and in 
a minute he was fighting again. 

“And the brute loved a fight. He did 
so. He laughed like a madman as his 
big fists, that were larger than the hams 
that come out of Westphalia, knocked 
down those rice-fed wretches like nine- 
pins. He was a fiend for sure. He bat- 
tered them till they squealed, and they 
broke and ran from him like the cuiras- 
siers did at Sadowa. 

“Suddenly Bruden stopped and glared 
around the deck. I looked around too. 
You bet I did. The golden woman was 
not in sight. She had disappeared while 
he was fighting ! 

“Bruden dashed across the deck and 
let out a yell. ‘Where did she go?’ he 
cried. ‘Where the mischief has she got 
to?’ 

“The pilgrims did nct speak, and you 
can bet / did not. He turned to the 
Maori mate and roared his question 
again, but the mate shook his woolly 
head. And I had not seen where she 
had gone, and neither did the mate. No, 
my friend. That woman seemed to have 
melted from in front of our eyes, and 


at first I thought she had dropped over- 
board. But I did not think that for 
long. The faces of those pilgrims put 
that notion out of my mind. They were 
watching Bruden, and they were very 
quiet. They would not have been so 
quiet if she had gone over. Not them. 
They would have clinched with that 
demon mighty quick. 

“Bruden turned to the mate and he 
cursed like an Afghan horse dealer. 
Gott! didn’t he curse? He damned 
everything within sight, and he kicked 
like a madman at every nigger that 
came within range of his big sea-boots. 

“ ‘Search the boat!’ he yelled. ‘I want 
to speak to her! Find her, you hounds! 
Find her!’ 

“The mate set the rest of the crew 
hunting for that woman, and I waited 
with a pretty sick feeling in -my insides. 
That is so. If I have ever seen a fiend 
it was Bruden. He was mad. He rushed 
around shouting out orders till he was 
hoarse. And all the time he rushed 
around and roared, those five score 
Malays crouched on the deck and 
sprayed him with their hate. That is it. 
They sprayed him with the hate that 
they had in their eyes. 

“IT could not tell if they were afraid 
that she would be found. No, I could 
not. There are not many hiding places 
on a schooner, but that mob had the 
stoicism of the East, and their faces 
told me only of the hate they felt for 
the big brute who was harrying the 
woman. That hate was mighty plain. 
Ach, yes! 

“When the night rolled down on The 
Red Spider they were still searching 
for the woman. They had searched the 
schooner from end to end, and they had 
searched in vain. And that was a miracle. 
Don’t you think so? I thought it was at 
the time, and I have been thinking so 
ever since. In some things the English 
are wise. They say that they do not 
want to understand the East. Gott in 
Himmel! They say that they only want 
to rule. It is funny, is it not? The East 
makes my brain dizzy when I think of 
making an attempt to understand it. I 
am blind and deaf before it. That is so. 
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‘But that search made me sick. To 
see that big brute rushing round the 
deck made my skin creep. Sometimes 
my fingers curled themselves around 
my revolver, and I would have to tear 
them away. The five score pilgrims in 
the white wrappers said nothing. Not 
a word. They just huddled themselves 
together and used their eyes only. They 
were hating Bruden with every ounce of 
soul pressure. You could feel it well 
out from them. It came out like a wave, 
but.that brute did not feel it. He had 
a thick skin, and he could not feel any- 
thing. 

“When the moon came up, one of 
the pilgrims stepped out from the bunch 
and handed Bruden a little wooden box. 

“*What is this?’ asked the skipper. 

‘She sent it to you,’ said the nigger, 
and then he slipped back amongst the 
others. 

‘“Bruden was going to open that little 
box, but he changed his mind. He might 
have felt the wave of hate at that mo- 
ment. I do not know. It was curious for 
him to act as he did. He gave the box to 
a Dyak sailor to open. It was just a lit- 
tle box about three inches square, and it 
had a nick in the cover so that you 
could put your thumb nail in and draw 
back the sliding lid. 

“The Dyak put his nail in the little 
nick and pushed, and the lid flew open. 
But the Dyak dropped the box with a 
yell. My, yes! A little steel point had 
curved up out of the box as the lid 
was drawn back, and the point of the 
steel pricked the sailor’s hand. Down 
he flopped on the deck, and in five min- 
utes he was dead. I guess that the fright 
helped the poison that was on the end 
of the point. The box is an old trick 
in the East, and the Dyak knew that he 
had drawn a ticket for the next world 
when it touched him. 

“That little incident maddened Bru- 
den. He went clean off his head. He 
could not find the man who had given 
him the box, so he jumped at the whole 
mob. Round and round the deck he 
chased that batch, howling like a wolf. 
It was terrible. At last he fell down 
from exhaustion, and the Maori mate 
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and three of the crew carried the brute 
down to his cabin. That ended the search 
for the night, and I was mighty glad 
too. My, yes! I watched those pilgrims 
after Bruden had been dragged below, 
and I felt a chill as I looked at them. 
You could gather up that atmosphere 
and analyze it, and it would assay 
ninety-nine per cent. pure hate. 

“It was about nine o'clock on the 
following morning when I got a sur- 
prise. Much of a surprise. Ja. Bruden 
was below in his cabin, and just as I 
turned in my walk on the poop, that 
golden woman walked across the deck 
as cool as an iceberg and started to 
put that batch of niggers through their 
morning prayers as if nothing had hap- 
pened. It made me cold right down to 
my heels. My spine was just like a 
little strip of ice. It seemed as if she 
had tumbled out of the skies. It did so. 
The Red Spider was not as big as a 
Bibby liner, and Bruden and his crew 
had overhauled every inch of the boat. 
And the wonder of it was that she 
looked as fresh as a daisy. Her sarong 
of rose-colored silk had not a crease in 
it, and she had not the look of a per- 
son who had been in a cramped space all 
night. Not a bit of it. Her hair was 
as glorious as ever, and her skin shone 
in the morning sunlight. It was wonder- 
ful to me, mighty wonderful. 

“She started those niggers praying, 
and no one ever prayed like they prayed. 
Gott! didn’t they pray! It was not that 
they made any noise. They prayed 
quietly. But the intensity—My, I cannot 
tell you of the feeling it gave me. You 
could feel them praying. That is a fact. 
They just wriggled and twisted their 
bodies as if they were in labor with the 
hate they wished to get out and fire at 
Bruden, and I felt sick as I watched 
them. And | am not easily made sick. 
I have lived out here a pretty long 
time, but never havé I scen natives act 
like that batch on The Red Spider. 
They were so quiet that I wanted to 
yell out because the silence was choking 
me. That is so. 

“The praying business took the wind 
out of the Maori mate. He started to run 
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down the stairs to tell Bruden that the 
woman had come back, but instead of 
doing so he stood with his mouth open 
till she had finished. Then he picked 
himself up and tumbled down into the 
cabin screaming out the news, and my 
fingers crawled around that revolver 
butt again. The subconscious mind is 
wonderful. It is that. 

“T could hear Bruden screaming out 
questions as he raced up, and he sprang 
out on the deck with his bleary eyes 
blinking. 

“*Where is she?’ he roared. ‘Where 
did the cunning witch stow herself ?’ 

“T gripped my revolver when I saw 
his face. I was mighty mad just then. 
I am a German and I do not get mad 
at little things, but when I get mad I 
am—mad. And I was mad at that time. 
Himmel! Yes! The way that big brute 
was going on would make an angel lose 
his temper. It would so. As he rushed 
towards the woman I pulled my revclver 
out of my pocket and stuck it in his ugly 
face. 

“If you touch her I will put a hole 
in you!’ I said, and I was mighty scared 
when I said it. He could have cracked 
my neck with two of his big fingers, 
and he looked at me like a big, hairy 
gorilla when he stopped for a minute 
in front of my gun. 

“*Put it down!’ he roared. 

‘““‘When you leave that woman alone,’ 
I said. 

“He looked at me for a minute, and 
then he sprang. He was an animal all 
right. It was the leap cf a mias. | fired 
while he was in the air, but I missed 
him, and the next moment he had cuffed 
me on the side of the head and I did 
not take much interest in affairs on that 
boat for the next five minutes. Not 
much. 

“When I came to my senses I found 
that I had been dragged into the scup- 
pers, and I knew from the row and 
the rumpus that something had _ hap- 
pened that was not pleasing to the skip- 
per. Bruden’s voice rose above every- 
thing else, and as I pulled myself up 
I saw him dash acress the deck yelling 
out instructions. 


“ ‘Hunt for her!’ he screamed. ‘Hunt 
for her, you blind-eyed bats! She just 
walked away while you were gaping at 
her!’ 

“T looked at the pilgrims, who were 
sitting like marble statues, and I knew 
what had happened. I did so. The golden 
woman had disappeared again! 

“That second hunt made me wonder 
a bit. You bet it did. I lay there cn the 
deck and watched them do everything 
but tear the schooner to pieces, but they 
could not find a trace of her. Not a 
trace. While all their eyes were watching 
Bruden spring at me, she had slipped 
away. It was enough to make one feel 
creepy, was it not? Out there in the 
Gulf of Siam with not a sail in sight, 
that woman had disappeared like a 
ghost. It was wonderful. I do not think 
we will ever know anything about this 
place. I am sure we will not. 

“All through the morning that brute 
hunted for her. He was a lunatic then. 
The wonder of the thing had got into 
his thick head, and he was insane. Once 
he stopped in front of me and kicked me 
in the ribs like he had kicked the nigger. 

“*Which way did she go?’ he roared. 
‘You confounded Dutchman—you gave 
her the chance to slip from me!’ 

“*And you can go to the devil and 
find her!’ I screamed, and he gave me 
another kick for my insolence as he 
rushed away. 

“T have never met such another fiend 
like him. Never! All through the hot 
afternoon he kept the crew on the jump, 
but they could net find a trace of the 
woman. I have thought a lot of that 
since that day. She was on the boat, mind 
you, but where she hid herself is a 
mystery to me now. It is that. It was 
wonderful to think that she could find 
a place on that schooner that Bruden 
overlcoked. 

“Night came down on us again, and 
a big moon came up out of Annam and 
silvered the Gulf. There was hardly a 
puff of air. The Red Spider was not 
making a knot an hour. And it was 
mighty lonesome on that boat. You can 
just imagine it was. Bruden was still 
hunting with his crew of scoundrels, 
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and the pilgrims sat together and moved 
their lips in prayers that they offered 
up in the hope that the big bully would 
break his neck. 

“A fog came over the Gulf about mid- 
night, a sort of luminous haze that made 
the things on the deck indistinct. Il 
stayed on the deck, mind you. I did not 
want to go below. I could not go. I 
wanted to stay on deck to see if anything 
would happen. 

“And something did happen. Ja/ Just 
a little after midnight I heard a scream. 
It came up out of the cabin, and my 
blood ran cold. I had been expecting 
that scream all day. I had so. I knew 
that Bruden would not stop searching 
till he had found that woman, and the 
scream tcld me that she had been found. 
My, yes! That cry went up into the mist 
like as if it was in a hurry to get to the 
door of heaven to let the good God 
know what had happened, and I made 
a dash for the companion stairs. The 
fog made it hard to see anything, but 
as I ran I heard those pilgrims. You bet 
I did. They were coming after me, run- 
ning towards the companionway, and 
the pat-pat of their bare feet on the 
deck made me think of a pack of 
wolves. It made me shudder when my 
imagination pictured what would hap- 
pen when they got near Bruden this 
time. I guessed there weuld be murder 
all right. My blood was as cold as the 
fog that had swept down on us. 

“Just as I ,eached the head of the 
stairs, the Maori mate who was on the 
poop, let out a yell to focl the niggers. 

“*She’s here!’ he screamed. ‘She’s up 
here on the poop!’ 

“The pattering of their bare feet 
stopped when they heard the mate’s yell, 
and while they were debating which 
way to run, I dived down the stairs. 
There was no lamp there, and as I felt 
my way, some one brushed by me. I 
could not see if it was man or woman, 
and when I cried out I got no answer. 
I kept straight on, but I was scared. 
There was only one scream. After that 
there was a silence that you could feel 


with your hands. It was terrible. The 


fog and the silence made me think that 


The Red Spider was a ghost ship and 
that all the wonders of the two days 
were dreams that had got into my brain. 
My, it was queer. 

“T started to run along the little 
passage towards Bruden’s cabin, but | 
did not run far. It was dark there, mind 
you, and I had not taken a dozen steps 
when I tumbled over something on the 
floor, and Bruden’s big hand gripped 
my ankle as I fell. 

““*T have you, you witch!’ he roared. 
‘I have you!’ 

“Tt is I, Hochderf!’ I yelled, and 
then he swore. 

“IT nearly cried out to tell him that 
I was glad. I knew that the woman 
had got away from him again, anc I 
was pleased. Ja, wasn’t I pleased? 

“*Get a lamp!’ he roared. ‘Get a 
lamp. I’m wounded!’ 

“T got a lamp out of the cabin, and 
when I rushed back with it Bruden 
was trying to get to his feet. The brute 
had a knife wound in the side of his 
throa*, and he had bled a lot on the 
floor. She had nearly fixed him that 
time. 

“He snatched the lamp from my 
hand when he got to his feet, and he 
held it close to the pool on the floor. 
Some one had put a bare foot in that 
blood, and when I saw the imprint of 
that fcot I knew that it was the golden 
woman. That is so. There was a small 
space between the print of the big toe 
and the third toe, and that small space 
showed that the second toe was miss- 
ing. Yes! She had knifed him and run. 

‘““*Where did she go?’ screamed Bru- 
den. ‘Get out my way, you Dutch 
fool!’ 

“He held the lantern close to the 
flcor and rushed up the stairs to the 
deck. And I raced after him. He had 
taken my revolver from me when he 
knocked me down that morning, but 
I had bought a knife from a Lascar 
sailor, and I knew that I was going to 
kill him if he caught up with that 
woman. I felt that. 

“He reached the deck, and still hold- 
ing the lantern low, he rushed to the 
rail. I got the creeps when I saw him 


























do that. I knew that the faint imprint 
led to the side of the schooner, and I 
was frightened of what had happened. 
The Maori mate and the mob of pil- 
grims were charging down on _ us 
through the fog, and I stood like a 
frozen man and watched Bruden. I 
felt that she had gone over the side, 
and he felt it too. He brushed his big 
hand along the rail, and then he held 
it to the light of the lantern. There was 
a faint smear of blood on the palm 
that told me she had stood on the rail 
before leaping, and my heart came up 
in my mouth. I gripped the knife and 
took a step towards that brute. Then 
I stopped, and the blade dropped cut 
of my hand. Do you know why? That 
big devil sprang upon the rail, bal- 
anced himself there for a moment as 
if he were listening to some sound that 
came out of the fog, and then dived into 
the water! 

“T yelled to the Maori mate. The 
mate knew his business. He had a boat 
in the water inside three minutes, and 
I found myself in that boat. Ja. There 
were three others of the crew in it, and 
as they started to row into the fog, I 
could hear these five score niggers on 
the deck screaming. It was terrible. 
They had discovered that the woman 
had gone over the side, and they were 
shrieking like fiends. 

“That fog was like cotton batting. 
It was thick and moved in lumps. And 
I hate a fog. It is a nuisance when you 
cannot see where you are going. And 
that fog that we struck that night in 
the Gulf of Siam seemed to be the most 
peculiar fog I had ever met. It was 
low on the water, and here and there 
we struck a clear patch where the 
moon’s rays came down full on us. And 
it was moist and cold. Ach! It was as 
cold as a tomb. 

“The Maori mate was yelling out as 
we pulled around in that white blanket, 
and every time he would yell out those 
niggers on the schooner would send a 
wail back to us. I tell you it was mighty 
weird. And you know how a fog fools 
you. Sometimes we would think that 
The Red Spider was in front of us, 
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then we would think she was abreast 
of us, and then the yells of the niggers 
would make us think she was up in the 
air above our heads. Every time I see 
a fog I think of that night, and I shiver 
like a sick Kyan. 

“Presently a cry came out of the mist, 
and the mate yelled back an answer to 
it. ‘It is the skipper!’ he cried. ‘He’s 
straight in front of us! Pull, you riff- 
raff, pull!’ 

“And just then another cry came 
from the same directicn, and I got up 
and shouted to the three sailors. ‘It is 
the woman,’ I screamed. ‘It is the golden 
woman. Pull, confound you, pull!’ 

“My, that fog was queer. It was 
alive. It made my blood as cold as ice- 
water as we burrowed into it. That is 
so. And every yard we went we could 
hear the cries of Bruden and the golden 
woman, but we did not seem to be 
getting nearer to them. And that was a 
mystery. The three niggers were pulling 
like mad, but we made no gain. It was 
the biggest mystery that I had ever 
struck. 

“Suddenly the Kling and the two 
Dyaks stopped rowing and let out a 
yell that you could have heard five miles 
away. They had solved the mystery. 
We had been caught in a whirlpool, 
and the current was taking us along at 
a ten knot gait! 

“You bet that those three sailors 
yelled. They thought it was all up with 
us at that moment. We were sure that 
we were in one. The boat was going 
round in a circle that seemed to be half 
a mile or more around, and its speed was 
increasing every minute. It gave me a 
cold sweat. We were just off Koh 
Samuie, and we had never heard of 
such a thing there. Round and round 
that boat went like a merry-go-round, 
and we could not see an inch in front 
of us. Not an inch. It is not nice to 
be swished along like that. Every min- 
ute I expected the boat to take a dive 
into the middle of the earth, and I 
blessed Bruden. You can bet all you 
have got that I said some sweet prayers 
for him just then. That whirlpool had 
given me what you call cold feet. 
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‘Suddenly the mate jumped and let 
out a yell, and the Dyaks and the 
K ling velled too. Ja. Che fog brok« 
for a minute to the right of us, and wi 
saw soinething. We saw Bruden, and 
he was swimming like a madman. That 
is so. He was swimming in the opposit 
direction to the one we were moving 
in, and then we knew for sure that we 
were in a whirlpool. Bruden_ was 
nearer the center of the thing, and he 
was moving at a swifter rate than we 
were going. 

“The Kling tried to turn the boat, 
and he mighty near upset us. You could 
not turn in that flood. You had to go 
with the current, and we went. We 
went like mad. Did we not? Bruden 
was taken away from our eyes in three 
seconds, and we began to think of our 
prayers. At least I did. 

“We saw the big skipper about five 
minutes after, and he was still swim 
ming. It puzzled us to know why he 
did swim. .We thought that we were 
going to the other world at a speed 
that was fast enough, but Bruden was 
helping the current. It was curious. 
[hat water was as smooth as glass 
[ told you it was a calm night, and there 
wasn't a sound. It was mighty quiet 
just then. We had got away from the 
schooner and the screams of the pil 
grims, and the swirl of the current on 
the boat was the only noise that cam> 
to our ears 

“The Maori mate yelled cut to Bru 
den, and the big giant answered him. 

“*Swim towards us!’ yelled the 
mate. ‘Make for the boat!’ 

“What do you think Bruden an 
swered? You would never guess. Wein 
He yelled out: ‘She—she—in front. 
Can't stop!’ 

“That was all he said. The fog 
closed in on him again, and he was out 
of sight. We could not guess what he 
meant. And when we tried to guess it 
made our blood go cold. The circles 
that the boat was making were getting 
smaller, and we guessed our end was 
mighty close. That was so. I pulled 
a few prayers out of the back of my 
head, and I said them quick, and those 


niggers chattered to their gods as hard 
as they could chatter. They knew that 
we were up against it good and plenty. 
When they tried to paddle against that 
mill-race it whipped the oars out of 
their hands. 

“I guess we were going round and 
round for twenty minutes before we 
saw Bruden again. Perhaps it was 
twice twenty minutes. I do not know. 
The brain is not a good calculator at 
moments like that. But when we saw 
him again he was still swimming. 
Swimming, mind you. We could see his 
arm go up and down, and this time he 
did not turn his head when the -mate 
yelled out to him. He kept right on. 
He kept on as if he were swimming 
after something that was just ahead. 

“*He’s mad,’ I said. ‘He’s mad!’ 

“ ‘Sure,’ muttered the mate. ‘Bruden! 
Bruden! Ahoy!’ 

“The Kling gripped my arm at that 
moment, and he pointed to the thin fog 
bank into which the big skipper was 
swimming. 

“*Look!’ he scteamed. ‘Look!’ 

‘““*What is it?’ I cried. 

“*The witch!’ he screamed. ‘The 
golden witch!’ 

“IT felt inclined to scream too when 
he said that. You bet I did. I looked 
but I could see nothing, only the fog. 
But those niggers guessed that they 
could see. They screamed out together, 
and then they fell down on their faces 
in the bottom of the boat and groaned 
like the mischief. It was a nice fix, was 
ir not? And I had got myself into it 
on account of a mad brute. You can bet 
I was not praying for him at that min- 
ute. No, I was not. I kicked the Maori 
off my legs, and I said some mighty 
hot things about that ruffian of a skip- 
per till my throat was sore. That boat 
was traveling as fast as a_ torpedo 
destroyer, and the niggers were smash- 
ing the silence into little pieces with 
their yells. It was terrible. 

“Now I come to tell you of the 
things of which I can give you no 
proof. Not one little bit. That is why 
I told you not to ask me for any. You 
may ask your skin, that is all I can 
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say. That accursed whirlpool stopped 
whirling just as I thought I had 
flung my last curse at Bruden. It was 
so. It stopped like you would stop a 
roulette wheel, and I kicked those nig- 
gers till they got out their oars and 
started to pull. And then we saw Bru- 
den again. He was not swimming this 
time. He was floating in a little eddy at 
what seemed to be the very core of that 
maelstrom, and we pulled towards him. 

“We dragged him in over the side of 
the boat and laid him on the bottom. 
He was not dead, but it would have 
been better for him if he had been. 
That is so. He had hit his head against 
a rock cr something, and he was para- 
lyzed. He could not move hand or foot, 
and he babbled like a baby. And now 
[ will tell you the most wonderful 
thing of all. That big skipper had 
scmething gripped tightly in his left 
hand, and you would not guess what it 
was in a thousand years—no, nor ten 
thousand years. It was one of the ham- 
mered silver anklets of the golden wom- 
an, and it had not been in his hand 
when he jumped from the rail of The 
Red Spider. 

“I do not know how he got it. I 
wish I did. But I could not pull it 
out of his grip, and he held on to it 
when we pulled back to the schooner as 
the fog swept away. 

“Mind you, J did not see that wom- 
an in the water. Those niggers said 
they did, but I could mot, and yet— 
Well, the East is a big proposition, 
and it grows bigger the longer you 
stay with it.” 

A monkey whimpered in the ad- 
joining hut, and Hochdorf plunged 
into the darkness. In a few minutes 
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he returned with a baby mas in his 
big arms. 

“And the golden woman?” I asked. 
“Did she—was she ever heard of after- 
wards ?” 

“Ja. That is the greatest wonder of 
all. I would give my year’s wages, and 
that is ten thousand marks, if I could 
have it all explained to me. When that 
Maori mate managed to navigate The 
Red Spider to Bangkok, I went ashore, 
and at the gate of the Temple of Wat 
Sutat I saw her speaking to a crowd. 
I was not astounded. Somehow I ex- 
pected it. When we lifted that para- 
lyzed brute onto the deck of the 
schooner on the night of the fog, those 
niggers were as quiet as mice. And that 
made me wonder. 

“T went up to the golden woman, 
and when she had finished speaking 
I addressed her in English. What do 
you think she did? She turned and 
spoke to a Shan priest that was at her 
side, and he spoke to me. He translated 
what she said. Ho, ho, yes! He told 
me that she did not speak English, and 
that she was not allowed to speak to 
an unbeliever. And I laughed. I did so. 
I looked down at her left foot where 
there was a toe missing. Ja. And I 
looked at her instep where there was a 
big scratch as if one of her silver 
anklets had been torn off by force, and 
then I laughed again. And she stared 
after me with those eyes that were 
deeper than the Tengpeng Well, as I 
walked down the street. I have tried to 
put it from my mind, but it will not go. 
It is foolish to think too much about 
a thing like that. It is so. Are you 
sleepy now? I will give the baby muzas 
a drink, and then we will turn in.” 
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LD Peter Houghteling, from his 

perch on the extreme edge of a 
white and gold chair, took an indignant 
survey of the long, high-ceilinged apart- 
ment which served the Appletons for a 
drawing-room. When he presented the 
house to them on their wedding day it 
had possessed all the virginal charm of 
the early Victorian, but now it was 
frankly—and in spots even indecently— 
French. The picture of a naked nymph 
on a pink cloud, evidently new and ob- 
viously Gallic, especially aroused his ire. 
Having throughout the greater part of a 
long life waged a relentless war on the 
nude in art in public institutions, it was 
like a slap in the face to find this smil- 
ing hussy occupying the place of honor 
in his nephew and niece’s best room. It 
added fresh fuel to his anger against 
Ann and he felt that he should burst 
with rage if she did not descend soon. 

She continued to keep him waiting, 
however, and presently Mr. Houghtel 
ing, whose ears were remarkably alert in 
spite of his seventy odd years, fancied he 
detected voices raised as though in a 
quarrel. Once something fell with a 
crash on the floor and he could have 
sworn it had been pitched. 

“The little baggage!’ he fumed. 
‘Probably rowing with the servants just 
for the pleasure of keeping me waiting!’ 

He popped off the chair and began 
moving fussily about the gay, audacious 
room, stopping now and then to poke 
with his stick objects that particularly 
displeased him. A strip of gold embroid- 
ery, thrown carelessly over a table, was 
one of these. 

“A cool hundred for that,” he sput- 
tered, ‘and when she came up from Vir- 
ginia I’ll wager she didn’t have a half- 


dozen gowns to her back!” And then, 
his sharp ears catching the brisk tread 
of footsteps on the stairs outside, he 
whirled about suddenly and faced the 
door as magisterially as an apoplectic 
countenance and five feet four inches of 
stature permitted. Expecting Ann, it 
was a fresh cause for grievance when his 
nephew put in an appearance instead. 

“Well, sir,” he snapped, “just get- 
ting down, eh? When I was your age | 
was up with the lark, sir, up with the 
lark !” 

Mr. Appleton, a lean, much tanned 
young man whose face expressed extreme 
boredom, received the remark phlegmat- 
ically. “‘Must have discouraged the 
lark,” he drawled. “At any rate you 
don’t see him in town any more.” 

Old Peter glared. ‘““You choose to be 
facetious, sir, but by George Harry, | 
see no occasion for flippancy!’” he 
growled. “Read this, sir!’ Fumbling in 
his waistcoat pocket he drew forth a 
newspaper clipping and thrust it into 
his nephew’s hand. “It came in this 
morning’s mail—sent anonymously. A 
nice communication to begin the day 
on, sir!” 

Mr. Appleton read the short para- 
graph through, then regarded his rela- 
tive with uplifted brows. “Of course it 
was very reprehensible of Bertie Jen- 
nings,” he said, “‘but I can’t for the life 
of me see why the fact that he tele- 
phoned to find out if his dogs were saved 
when his country place burned and neg- 
lected to ask for the children should 
concern me.” 

“Confound Bertie Jennings and his 
dogs! It’s the other side. Turn over, 
sir !” 

Ann’s husband obediently read the re- 
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verse of the clipping. ‘Well?’ he 
queried, glancing up with unchanged 
countenance, 

“Well, sir, well! Is that all you have 
to say when some scurrilous writer as- 
sociates in public print your wife’s 
name with that of an idler and a roué?” 

“Oh, come now, Uncle, ’Tony March 
is no roué. As for this’—Jim Appleton 
contemptuously flicked with his finger 
the impertinent paragraph—‘“it’s the 
work of some scurrilous penny-a-liner, 
as you say, and beneath notice.” 

Peter Houghteling laughed disagree- 
ably. “A remarkable attitude, young 
man, but, under the circumstances, 
hardly commendable,” he sneered. “Ann 
is going too swift a pace and you know 
it as well as I do. Her extravagance and 
her flirtations are the talk of the town 
but, by George Harry, I’ll not have her 
making ducks and drakes of my money 
after I’m gone! I’ll leave i* to beggarly 
brats of orphans first!” 

“That, of course, sir, 1s your privi- 
1ege.”” And then, all at once, the indif- 
ference and the boredom dropped from 
the younger man’s face like a mask, re- 
vealing recklessness and bitter discon- 
tent. “I’d be glad to chuck the whole 
business !” he burst forth, the crisp tone 
of his voice contrasting sharply with its 
usual indolent drawl. “I’m tired of liv- 
ing on an allowance from you and dodg- 
ing Ann’s creditors! I’m sick of the eter- 
nal idleness—” 

“Tdleness! Don’t I pay you a salary 
for looking after my affairs?” 

“Yes, and you should see old Law- 
son’s face whenever I butt in! The 
whole business is a dreary farce, Uncle! 
There’s no place in New York for me— 
I’m sick of town—” 

“It was good enough for your fa- 
ther and grandfather and for several 
generations of the family before them,” 
indignantly interposed the old man. 
“But Ann’s to blame for this! I told you 
if you married her I’d cut you off with 
a shilling—” 

“But after you met her, sir, you re- 
member you told me you would cut me 
off with a shilling if I didn’t marry 
her !’” 
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Peter Houghteling looked foolish for 
a second. “Well, well,” he said testily, 
“T dare say Ann would be all right if 
you'd take a firm hand with her. She 
must stop running around with Anthony 
March.” 

“Pooh, there’s nothing in that! Ann’s 
flirtations are innocuous enough. As for 
’Tony, he hasn’t been near the house for 
an age. Ann tells me he’s going to marry 
Susan Lewisham, old Jane Lewisham’s 
granddaughter, you know.” 

“Ann tells you! Huh! I shouldn't 
place too much reliance on that!” 

“Well”—Jim Appleton, whose list- 
lessness had returned, began to draw on 
his gloves—‘‘I must be off. Promised to 
stroll around to the Fifty-ninth Street 
stables and look at a new hunter Bertie 
Jennings has bought. Will you come 
along, Uncle?” 

“Thank you—I’ll wait and see Ann.” 

A faintly amused expression lighted 
up for an instant the younger man’s 
sleepy hazel eyes. “All right,” he acqui- 
esced, “but see that you are firm with 
her.” And giving his relative a care- 
lessly affectionate pat on the shoulder 
by way of farewell, he sauntered out of 
the room and out of the house. 


II 


An impertinent French _ clock, 
wreathed with tiny, naked cupids, ticked 
off the seconds gayly, and reluctantly 
comparing it with his watch Mr. 
Houghteling discovered that he had 
been kept waiting fully half an hour. 

Indignantly he pressed an electric 
button. “Tell your mistress,” he said 
frowningly to the smart young woman 
who answered the summons, “that my 
time is too precious to waste in her 
drawing room. Tell her—” 


Tell her that the skies are blue, 
Tell her that I love her! 

Tell her that if she’ll be true 
I shall never snub her! 


trilled a gay young voice from the door- 
way. “Fie, fie, Uncle, for flying in a 
rage and bedeviling me in the presence 
of my servants! Knowing your strict 
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views I couldn't very well come down 
in my nighty, could [?” And Mrs. Ap 
pleton, whose attire, albeit like the room, 
iudacious, seemed to justify the time 
she had spent on it, danced up to her 
husband's relative and dropped a kiss on 


the very tip of his hooked nose. 


Peter made a valiant effort and almost 
succeeded in banishing a pleased expres 
sion from his tac Really, Ann—”’ he 
began stiffly 

‘There, now, how much handsomer 
you look when you don’t pull a long 
face, as cook says. It’s quite bad enough 
to have Jimsey developing a_ temper. 
Have you noticed, Uncle, how his dis 
position seems to be going off?” 

Instantly Mr. Houghteling’s anger 
veered in the absent Jim’s direction. 
‘The beggar was deucedly impertinent 
to me a few minutes ago,” he fumed. 

Ann nodded sympathetically and 
drew up a chair. “I know how you 
feel,’ she said. “Only this morning he 
accused me of extravagance!” 

Peter’s countenance instantly length- 
ened. “You haven't been running into 
debt again, Ann!” he expostulated 

“Only for this.”” She held up a beau 
tifully groomed hand, on one slim finger 
of which glittered a star sapphire. ‘I 
came across it at Tiffany's and it was 
such a bargain that I felt we couldn't 
afford not to buy it with stones going 
up and the future uncertain. But Jimsey 
was so horrid when the bill came this 
morning that I lost my temper and 
smashed that ugly blue vase the Tay- 
lors gave us for a wedding present.”’ 

“How much was the ring?” Trepida 
tion and a kind of apologetic anger were 
oddly blended in Peter’s voice. 

“Only seven hundred and fifty. I 
told the young man who waited on me 

—he had brown eyes and a dimple in 
his chin and such superior manners !— 
about you and he said he knew you 
and that you were one of the best judges 
of precious stones in the country.” 

Once more Mr. Houghteling strug- 
gled valiantly with a pleased expression 
“Well, well,” he growled, “I dare say 
I do know enough about stones to keep 
myself from being cheated.” 


“Not,” deprecated Ann, “that this 
one is worthy of your judgment, being 
so cheap, but I have very few orna 
ments, Uncle, and I do try hard to econ 
omize, wearing furs two seasons, doing 
with four hats and using a hired taxi’ !” 
She sighed and pressed a microscopic 
lace handkerchief to her eyes. 

Peter moved uneasily in his chair. 
‘There, there, Nannie,” he begged, 
“don’t take on so! I'll pay for the 
trinket, only 

With a joyful exclamation Mrs. Ap 
pleton sprang to her feet and tucked 
away her handkerchief. ““What a dear 
duck of a darling you are!” she cried. 
“I'll run up and get the bill so you 
can have it receipted properly. 1 don’t 
mind paying little bills two and three 
times over but | think we ought to be 
particular about the big bills, for you—” 
Her voice trailed off into silence as she 
mounted thc stairway outside 

Left alone in the drawing room, 
Peter’s roving eye caught a glimpse of 
a curled bit of paper on the rug and 
he picked it up and smoothed it out, 
the black clouds once more gathering 
ominously on his brow. 

“[ don’t mind paying for the ring, 
Ann,” he said when she re-entered the 
room. “A woman must have her baubles, 
I suppose, but I think there is no excuse 
for this sort of thing,’ and he handed 
her the clipping. 

Ann read the paragraph through 
with heightened color. “Why, how per- 
fectly ridiculous!”’ she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. “I did flirt with "Tony but it 
was ages and ages ago—last summer, in 
fact. He let me drive that stunning 
Italian car of his all the time Jimsey 
was off in Bertie Jennings’ yacht. If it 
hadn’t been for the car and ’Tony | 
should have spent such a lonely sum- 
mer!’ Ann once more pressed the filmy 
bit of lace to her eyes and managed by 
means of some subtle histrionic gift to 
suggest an appealing picture of neg- 
lected and even abused wifehood. 

Mr. Houghteling coughed nervously 
and looked a little ashamed of himself. 
“Tf you'd cultivate companions of your 
own sex, my dear,”’ he ventured mildly, 
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‘some sensible older woman of say— 
er—forty—” 

“No woman of forty can afford to be 
sensible nowadays,” interrupted Ann. 
“When I’m that age I suppose I’ll have 
to be terribly giddy, but now cook says 
I’m much too old for my years. Worry 
ages, don’t you think so, Uncle?” 

“Well, well, Ann’”—Peter rose hastily 
and with something of a defeated air— 
“T trust there’ll never be any worries in 
your life that your old uncle can’t ré- 
lieve. Jim must behave himself and stop 
running around with that disreputable 
Bertie Jennings. I'll have a serious talk 
with him. There was something else,” 
he added, gazing absently around the 
room, ‘‘but it has completely slipped 
my mind.” 

A few minutes later, however, when 
the door had closed upon his exit, he 
remembered that it was the naked nymph 
on the pink cloud he had meant to 
speak about, but consoling himself with 
the reflection that he had been quite 
hard enough upon Ann for one morn- 
ing, he turned his still sprightly steps 
in the direction of the Avenue. 


III 


As soon as she found herseif alone 
Ann picked up from the floor the 
clipping that had inspired Peter’s early 
morning call and read it through again, 
a frown ruffling her brow. Presently, 
however, her thoughts strayed from the 
veiled insult of the paragraph to pleas- 
anter things which it recalled. Once 
more she felt herself guiding a car 
along a stretch of smooth, hard sand, 
the breath of the sea in her face and 
a man’s blue eyes flashing into her own, 
whenever she turned her head, a look 
that attracted and yet repelled her. Ac- 
customed to playing with fire from the 
time she had been able to toddle, she 
had never, even during certain exciting 
weeks of the previous summer, doubted 
her ability to keep it always her servant, 
and yet— 

But she didn’t finish the thought in 
her mind for cool hands were suddenly 
clasped over her eyes and an excited 
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voice shrilled in her ear, ““Guess who!” 

Mrs. Appleton easily freed herself 
and, whirling around, confronted a di- 
minutive maiden with a snub nose and 
big grey eyes. “Why, Susan!” she ex- 
claimed, “I thought you were in River- 
ton!” 

“We are—that is, we motored into 
town this morning, grandmother and I.” 

“Well, what’s the news? Does she 
still disapprove of ’Tony? Can you have 
luncheon with me? How are the new 
puppies ?” 

‘““Yes—no—they’re well! What I mean 
is,” Susan giggled excitedly, “she still 
forbids me to have anything to do with 
Anthony and I can’t stay to luncheon 
for she’s going to call for me in ten 
minutes. And oh, Ann, I’ve something 
very, very important to tell you!” 

“Sit down, my child, and calm your- 
self. There’s no need of getting over- 
heated in November, is there? Now un- 
burden your soul—have you decided to 
throw ’Tony over in favor of Jerry 
Rowe ?” 

“Goodness gracious, no! Have you 
forgotten how Jer—Mr. Rowe carried 
on with that Orth girl when grand- 
mother and I were abroad last winter? 
No, it’s about "Tony. To-morrow night, 
Ann, we're going to elope!” 

“You baby! You’re not going to do 
anything of the sort!” 

‘But we are!’’ Susan tossed her head. 
“You can’t think how intolerable life 
with grandmother has become—you 
know how hateful she can be, Ann!— 
forever dinning Jer—Mr. Rowe in my 
ears and saying nasty things about "Tony 
March! Nobody knows what I’ve en- 
dured !” 

“Persecution seems to agree with 
you,” remarked Mrs. Appleton, survey- 
ing her guest critically. “When I feel 
run down after this or my complexion 
goes off, I think I’ll have Jimsey beat 
me. Somehow, you know,” she added 
irrelevantly, “I can’t fancy Anthony 
March eloping.” 

“It was my own idea,” Susan ex- 
plained frankly. “I told him he’d either 
have to run away with me or I’d become 
a deaconess, so we decided upon to- 
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morrow night. He’s to motor down to 
Riverton; I’m to meet him at the turn 
stile and Mr. Purvis—the new curate 
at St. Margaret’s—is to marry us. And, 
Ann, dear, when I’m married I’m going 
to be just like you—not domestic but 
smart and gay with heaps of men friends 
and Anthony always in the background, 
like Jim.” The girl gazed adoringly at 
her friend but Mrs. Appleton had the 
grace to blush. 

“Everybody seems bent on giving me 
a bad character,” she said plaintively 
“Only this morning Uncle Peter arrived 
with the milkman to show me this clip 
ping that somebody had cut out of a 
scandal paper and sent him. If you're 
going to marry ’Tony perhaps I'd better 
show it to you.” And Ann, whose worst 
enemies could never have accused her 
of secretiveness, handed the paragraph 
to Susan. 

Little Miss Lewisham glanced at it in 
differently. ‘Grandmother showed me 
the paper yesterday,” she said, “but I 
knew all about Westgate. ‘Tony told 
me.” 

“Oh, he did!” There was a suggestion 
of pique in Ann’s voice but she speedily 
recovered her nonchalance. “‘Well,” she 
remarked cheerfully as she tore the 
clipping into minute pieces, “I’ve done 
my duty according to my light and can 
now dance at your wedding with a clear 
conscience. But I forget—one doesn’t 
dance at elopements, does one ?” 

“But I want you to be there, Ann! 
Listen! I’ve arranged it all with An- 
thony. He’s going to stop for you on 
his way down to Riverton to-morrow 
night.” 

“H’m! Talk about funeral baked 
meats!’ Mrs. Appleton raised her slim 
hands protestingly. ‘““Here you’ve gone 
and stolen my richest young man and 
now you insist that I shall be an acces 
sory—isn’t that what they call it ?>—after 





the fact. Fie upon you, Susan, for a 
faithless friend!” 
“But you'll come, 
promise you'll come! I’ve no one else—’’ 
“Of course I'll come! Invitations to 
an elopement are not so common that 
one can afford to ignore them. But I'll 


Ann—please 


probably wear black or else carry "Tony 
off under your very nose.” 

“Pooh! I’m not afraid! I don’t believe 
you have a heart, Ann! Only promise 
me that you wont tell a single soul— 
not even Jim.” 

“Very well—I promise. As a matter 
of fact, Jimsey, who has all the moral 
courage of the family, would probably 
insist upon telling your grandmother at 
once.” 

. 

Later in the day, Mrs. Appleton on 
her way out to a tea encountered her 
husband coming in. “Jimsey,” she said, 
detaining him, “Susan was here this 
morning and said I hadn’t a heart. Do 
you agree with her?” 

Mr. Appleton regarded her impas- 
sively. “Oh, you have a heart, Ann— 
the trouble is, one person monopolizes 
hy 

“Meaning me, of course’’—with a 
grimace. ‘‘Well, at least no one can 
question my good taste. But I must be 
off. There’s a taxi. outside ticking off 
miles I’ve never traveled. Why is it that 
the instant there’s a taxi. at the door 
one thinks of a thousand and one things 
that must be done instantly ?”’ 

“Look here, Ann, spare me five min- 
utes, will you?” 

“Why how serious you seem, Jimsey ! 
Uncle Peter hasn’t altered his will, has 
he? It’ll have to be just five minutes, for 
I’m determined not to pay all my part 
of the allowance out in taxi. fares this 
month.” And somewhat wonderingly she 
followed her husband into the little 
study at the end of the hall. 

Mr. Appleton perched himself on the 
edge of a desk, his hands thrust deep in 
his pockets, an alert look on his face. 
“Colonel Peyton has made me a propo 
sition, Ann,” he began eagerly. “‘He has 
a big tract of land out in southern Mon 
tana and he wants a man to go out and 
undertake the development of it on 
shares.” 

“Well?” commented his wife impa- 
tiently. “We are not exactly an employ- 
ment agency, are we, Jimsey?” 

“You don’t understand, Ann. He 
wants me to take charge of it? What do 
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you say? Let’s cut out this fashionable 
twaddle and waiting for a dead man’s 
boots! Let’s go out where there’s plenty 
of room for everybody and be real peo- 
ple and have kiddies—’’ 

“How absurd you are, Jimsey! You 
wouldn’t like living with savages and 
being scalped and eating with your 
knife—you know you wouldn’t! As for 
kiddies—children are so contrary! Ours 
would be sure to have your nose, which 
you know is just a little crooked, and 
everybody who saw us would say, ‘What 
a trial for that poor woman to have all 
those crooked nosed children!’ ” 

Her husband didn’t laugh. “But I’m 
in earnest!” he exclaimed impatiently. 
“This chance has come—I’d like to take 
it!” 

“You think you would,”’—kindly— 
“but it’s just your imagination, or liver 
or something. Come, don’t be foolish. It 
would be grubbing, you know, and I’d 
die of a broken heart and you’d have my 
death on your And now 
that’s settled, I must run along. Will 
you see me to the carriage, m’lord ?” 

But her husband unceremoniously 
turned his back on her and Ann walked 
off in a huff. 

“Life’s very hard,” she mused as she 
descended the steps. “‘What with wheed- 
ling Uncle Peter into good humor and 
keeping Jimsey from ruining his pros- 
pects, it’s a wonder I’m not in an early 
grave. Drive down the Avenue slowly,” 
she ordered the chauffeur. “I’ve plenty 
of time,” she reflected as she pulled out 
a vanity box and surveyed herself crit- 
ically in the tiny mirror, “so I may. as 
well drop in and see whether Francois 
has marked down that hat.” 


conscience. 


IV 


Her many grievances were still fresh 


in her mind when she reached home 
shortly before six and she was moved 
to add a new one to the list when she 
encountered Anthony March in _ her 
drawing room. 

“Little did I think, ’Tony,” 
greeted him reproachfully, “that you’d 
go back on me. Perhaps you didn’t 


she 
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know it but all these years I’ve been 
regarding you as a safe refuge to which 
I could fly when Uncle Peter cut off 
our allowance and Jimsey took to 
drink.” 

Mr. March, who was big and blonde 
and who seemed to fill the room, spa- 
cious though it was, stared at her 
thoughtfully. “If I felt,” he said, “that 
there was the slightest chance of those 
two events occurring—but, bah! You'd 
never lose your head, Ann!” 

“I’m sorry I can’t return the compli- 
ment,”’ crisply retorted Mrs. Appleton. 
“Susan was here this morning and told 
me all about the elopement. Why, for 
goodness’ sake, couldn’t you have left 
the child alone? You know you have 
only a remnant of a heart to give her 
and that left to her own devices she 
would have ended by marrying Jerry 
Rowe.” 

Anthony March shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “This elopement, Ann, is not the 
hasty or romantic affair- your fancy 
pictures,” he protested. “Susan thinks 
we both have pasts to forget and that 
the elopement will help us to forget 
them.” 

Ann laughed in spite of herself. 
“The romantic little idiot!’ she ex- 
claimed. “I .hate to hurt your vanity, 
*Tony, but I believe she’s marrying you 
to punish Jerry for flirting with that 
pretty Orth girl.” 

“And I’m marrying her—why am I 
marrying her, Ann?” 

“Because,” indignantly, “she’s a dear, 
sweet girl, much too good for you or 
any other man!” 

“Quite true,” admitted Mr. March, 
“and also because the one woman is un- 
attainable and I have no intention of 
making myself miserable going through 
life, crying for the moon. Credit me, at 
least, Ann, with the firm intention of 
making Susan a good husband.” 

She regarded him seriously for a few 
seconds. “I really believe you are in 
earnest,” she said, something like relief 
in her face. Then for no apparent 
reason she sighed. “I’ve a feeling that 
once you’re married you'll be as happy 
as clams though why clams should be 
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considered shining examples of happi- 
ness, | don’t know. Is it because they 
have few sensibilities?” 

“Give it up,” absently responded 
Anthony March. Suddenly he leaned 
over and touched lightly with his fingers 
Ann’s delicate, blue-veined wrist while 
in his eyes there flashed an odd light, 
like the flicker of a sunbeam on steel. 
“Do you remember,” he asked eagerly, 
“that last night at Westgate when we 
dined together at the little Swiss road 
house? That night I almost suspected 
you of having a heart!” 

For the space of a second, perhaps, 
Ann permitted the cool fingers to clasp 
her wrist, delightfully conscious of the 
thrill they occasioned, then she reso- 
lutely drew her hand out of harm’s 
reach. 

“Did you, indeed!” she answered 
lightly. “Jimsey wouldn’t agree with 
you. At least he says I’ve a heart but 
there’s only room in it for myself. By 
the way, have you seen Jimsey lately?” 

“Just before you came in. He’s up- 
stairs getting ready to go shooting with 
Jennings and some other fellows.” 

Ann opened her eyes. “It must be a 
sudden arrangement. He didn’t say any- 
thing about it this afternoon. However,” 
she added, “I’m glad he’s going for he 
needs a change—he’s getting so grumpy. 
I can’t understand people being grumpy 
myself. Why do you know,” she tucked 
a stray wisp of hair behind her ear and 
smiled on her visitor, “though I pretend 
to grumble a lot about fate and bills 
and Uncle Peter, I enjoy life to the 
very tips of my fingers. I go to bed 
happy and I wake up happy and just 
to drive down the Avenue in a taxi. is 
fun.” 

Anthony March stared impassively 
for a few seconds at his smooth, well- 
shaped hands. ‘‘Look here, Ann,” he 
said suddenly, “Susan wants you to be 
present to-morrow night and I promised 
to ask you to motor down to Riverton 
with me. It’s only about six miles from 
Westgate, you know. Let’s start early 
and dine together—at the little Swiss 
road-house.”’ 

“Are you "Tony? Don't 


crazy, you 
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know that the world has already gos- 
siped about us? Uncle Peter was here 
before daylight this morning with an 
abominable little paragraph somebody 
had cut out of a scandal sheet and sent 
him. It said that instead of trying to 
improve the public’s morals he’d better 
look to his nephew’s wife and Anthony 
March.” 


“But the announcement of my mar- 


riage to Susan will refute that silly 
scandal. Come, Ann, be generous. I’ve 
a whim to inter a certain corpse de- 


cently and I want you to be present at 
the obsequies.” 

“Tony, I do believe you’re getting 
sentimental—an unmistakable sign of 
approaching age! I certainly—ah, here 
comes Jimsey!”’ Mrs. Appleton regarded 
the drawing room door expectantly but 
the footsteps she heard did not pause 
there but continued on their way across 
the hall. Presently the outer door 
slammed and Ann rose and hurried to 
the window. “It’s Jimsey and that hor- 


rid Bertie Jennings!” she exclaimed. 
“How queer of him not to come in 


and say good-by !” 

Anthony March stood up and reached 
for his hat and stick. “He was prob- 
ably in a hurry to be off,” he said. 
“Aren't you going to say you'll dine 
with me to-morrow night, Ann?” 

“T sha’n’t promise but you can tele- 
phone me to-morrow morning and if I 
happen to be feeling in the mood and 
cross at Jimsey, who is certainly behav- 
ing abominably, it’s possible I may ac- 
cept your imprudent invitation, Mr. 
March,” and Mrs. Appleton swept her 
visitor a courtesy. 

After his departure, however, an un- 
accountable feeling of forlornness, and 
ove heretofore quite foreign to her ex- 
perience, took possession of Ann. She 
rang the bell and asked if there was any 
mail but when the maid brought her a 
little packet of envelopes on a silver 
salver she fingered them discontentedly. 

“All bills,” she complained. ‘What 
disagreeable creatures trades-people are! 
They seem to think one made of 
money !” 

A buff envelope on the tray attracted 
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her eye and she took it up and cpened 
it rather gingerly. After all, Uncle Peter 
was a person of whims, reflected, 
and it was just possible he had changed 
his mind about paying for the ring. But 
the enclosure proved to be a receipt, not 
a dun, and with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, Ann sat down to indite the pep- 
pery old man a note of thanks. 

“Dear Uncle,” she began in a flow- 
ing hand which permitted about four 
words to the page, “I can’t begin to tell 
you how grateful I am for your kind- 
ness in paying for the ring. I suppose 
it was very selfish and extravagant of 
me to get it and if you think I ought 
to return it I will and we can give the 
money to charity, though charity should 
begin at home—shouldn’t it?—and I 
have so few ornaments. Jimsey is shoot- 
ing down on Long Island and I am quite 
alone. I wish, dear uncle, you lived with 
us instead of at a horrid club and we 
could spend our lonely evenings to- 
gether.” And she signed herself his 
“most devoted Ann.” 

Old Peter Houghteling read this 
note, which was brought to his room 
next morning, with mingled emotions. 
The first and strongest was anger 
against his nephew. A sharp attack of 
an ancient enemy, rheumatism, was con- 
fining the old gentleman to his room 
and he was just on the point of sending 
for his nephew when Ann’s letter came. 
He chose to consider it a deliberate 
slight that Jim should be on Long 
Island instead of Manhattan and his 
heart went out in sympathy to Ann. 
The reference to “lonely evenings” es- 
pecially touched him. 

“The young dog deserves to be taught 
he declared in sudden rage. 
neglecting the poor 


she 


a lesson!” 
“He’s actually 
child!” 


V 


Gustave, head waiter, under waiter 
and sole proprietor of the Petit Savoy- 
ard, the small Swiss road-house which 
helps make popular a certain strip of 
Jersey coast, glanced approvingly at a 
tiny, vine-wreathed table he had spread 
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in front of a cheery, open fire in the 
picturesque hall that also serves for 
a dining room, then smiled amiably at 
a gloomy young man who watched him 
from the doorway. 

“Ze evenings—zay are cool but very 
nice, Meester Rowe,’ he remarked 
politely. 

“Meester Rowe” grudgingly admitted 
they were. “I suppose, Gustave, your 
season’s about over?” he added, eyeing 
inquisitively the smartly dressed table. 

The little Swiss shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Occasionally zay come still in ze 
motar—not many but eet is enough. 
To-night, zere will be two—ah, zay 
arrive!” And he hurried forward hos- 
pitably to greet the occupants of a big 
limousine which made a clean curve 
from the road and halted well within 
the circle of light from the veranda. 

The big, blonde man who emerged 
from the car caught a glimpse of the 
gloomy youth in the doorway and called 
out a friendly, “Hullo, Jerry!” but the 
latter was too intent upon piercing the 
identity of the other occupant of the 
limousine to return the greeting. When, 
however, he recognized Mrs. Appleton 
in the smartly attired figure that fol- 
lowed in the wake of Anthony March, 
the cloud lifted from his brow and he 
hastened forward to shake hands. And 
then, being wise in his day and genera- 
tion, young Mr. Rowe made some in- 
quiries and finding that the tank of his 
own machine had been filled with the 
gasoline for which he had come in 
search, took himself off. 

“T can’t think why an _ attractive 
woman like Ann Appleton lets herself 
get talked about by trotting around with 
"Tony March,” he reflected as he 
climbed into the seat of his car and 
grasped the steering wheel. “I wish 
Susan would cut her out.’’ Unconscious- 
ly he sighed. 

It is difficult to associate frecktes 
with sentiment but Jerry happened to 
be afflicted with plenty of both. Most 
of the sentiment had been lavished on 
Susan Lewisham until the preceding 
winter, when, Susan being absent in 
Europe, he had permitted his fancy to 








SUSAN 


stray to one Violet Orth, a tall young 
woman with a Burne-Jones’ coiffure. 
lle had even regretted the fact that a 
betrothal arrangement entered into by 
his and Susan’s fathers—whose estates 
at Riverton adjoined—and subsequently 
ratified by Susan and himself, made it 
impossible to ask Miss Orth to be his 
wife. 

(nd then Susan had come home from 
Iurope and the first glimpse he had 
caught, at the dock, of her diminutive 
figure and aureole of golden-brown hair 
was sufficient to convince him that his 
love for Miss Orth had been a mere 
flash in the pan, engendered by idle- 
ness, propinquity and loneliness. 

Unfortunately for him, however, news 
if the Orth entanglement had reached 
Susan while she was still in Europe, and 
subsequent inquiries instituted among 
her own set when she arrived home con- 
vinced her that Jerry had been faithless. 
Promptly she returned the ring and the 
few presents he had given her, removed 
one of his pictures from her dressing 
table and another from a locket, and 
began flirting recklessly with Anthony 
March. 

Since then Jerry hadn’t experienced 
a happy moment. Ordinarily the most 
social of beings, he suddenly turned his 
back on mankind and spent lonely days 
and evenings exceeding the speed limit 
on quiet country roads. To-night it had 
been a joyful relief to find that March 
was dividing his attentions, but, after 
all, young Mr. Rowe asked himself 
gloomily, hadn’t he, by his own conduct, 
forfeited the right to carry the tale to 
Susan ? 

For an hour and a half he drove 
furiously, and at the end of that time, 
feeling rather lower in his mind than 
usual, he headed his car for home. The 
road took him past the home of his 
erstwhile sweetheart and involuntarily 
he slowed up as he approached the big 
white colonial mansion which looked 
like a gigantic ghost in the moonlight. 

He stared hard at the windows of 
Susan’s room but no friendly light shone 
out from them, or, indeed, from any part 
of the house, and he was forced to con 
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tent himself with blowing a kiss to the 
blank shutters. And then, as he neared 
the turnstile, he caught a glimpse of 
a familiar little figure crouching in the 
shadow of the hedge, a figure that 
looked all the more diminutive for the 
reason that it was flanked by two enor- 
mous hat boxes. 

Jerry’s heart gave a great bound and 
in an instant he was out of the car 
and facing Susan, cap in hand. “Tak- 
ing a stroll?’ he asked pleasantly, albeit 
a trifle tremulously. 

“How absurd! Certainly not!” Miss 
Lewisham answered tartly. It had been 
no part of her plan to elope with the 
hat boxes but circumstances and a vig- 
ilant grandmother rendered it necessary. 
Under the pretense of sending a trunk- 
ful of old clothes to a poor family in 
the village, she had managed to forward 
a hastily assembled f¢rousseau to the 
home of a friend, but the hat boxes, 
containing her best and most becoming 
hats, were not so easily disposed of and 
she had been obliged, finally, to carry 
them herself. She was keenly conscious 
of the ridiculous figure she must cut in 
the eyes of her ex-fiancé, and this had, 
oddly enough, the effect of making her 
exceedingly angry at Anthony March. 

‘Appearances,’ remarked Mr. Rowe 
airily, ‘‘are invariably misleading. If you 
are not out for a walk, perhaps I can 
give you a lift somewhere?” 

“Thank you—I am not going any- 
where, Pray don’t let me keep you!” 

Jerry came nearer and laid his hand 
on one of the boxes. “Look here, Su 
san,” he said, “tell me where you are 
going at this hour with these ridiculous 
boxes. I’ll not leave until I know.” 

Miss Lewisham, torn between a de- 
sire to have Jerry vanish before Anthony 
appeared and an unwillingness to be 
left alone on a deserted country road, 
unconsciously wrung her hands. “I tell 
you I’m not going anywhere,” she 
wailed. “It was stuffy in the house and 
I came out to get some air!” 

Mr. Rowe looked her over carefully, 
noting the smart traveling suit and the 
general air of befng dressed for a jour- 
ney, and then his eyes traveled back to 
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the telltale boxes and a horrible sus- 
picion leaped into his mind. “Susan, 
if Anthony March has anything to do 
with this,” he began, his voice vibrant 
with suspense and jealous rage, “or if 
you are waiting for him, you might just 
as well return to the house. He and 
Ann Appleton are dining together to- 
night at the Petit Savoyard—I saw 
them just a short while ago—they—” 

To his astonishment and _ distress, 
Susan dropped the hat boxes and burst 
into tears. “Go away!” she cried. “I 
hate you! I hate everybody! I wish I 
were dead!” 

‘“Susan—sweetheart—for Heaven's 
sake!” In his excitement and anxiety 
Jerry unconsciously fell on his knees in 
the road and raised his hands, as though 
in prayer. 

“It’s perfectly true,’ 
“Nobody cares for me! Everybody cares 
for some one else!” 

“Listen, dear! I worship the ground 
your precious little feet touch! As for 
last winter—I couldn’t have been my- 
self! I’d been smoking too much! Any- 
how I give you my word you're the only 
girl I have ever loved or ever will love. 
If you don’t stop crying you will break 
my heart!” 

But Miss Lewisham’s tears continued 
to flow. “I was engaged to you and 
Violet Orth took you,” she wailed, ‘and 
to-night I was going to run away with 
"Tony and Ann has him!” 

This confession, although it realized 
his worst fears, had the effect of calm- 
ing Mr. Rowe instantly. “Dear little 
girl,” he said, tenderly possessing him- 
self of Susan’s small, gloved hands, 
“Anthony March was probably making 
love to some woman when you were 
playing with dolls. All the world has 
gossiped about his flirtation with Mrs. 
Appleton, carried on last summer under 
poor Jim’s very nose. Why let him in- 
sult you by offering you the remnant 
of his affection?” 

“I d-didn’t think it of Ann! She 
c-claimed to b-be my friend!” 

“Sweetheart, she’s just a foolish, but- 
terfly woman. I dare say she hates the 
thought of letting March go altogether. 


, 


Susan sobbed. 


Did she know you and he were plamung 
this—er—elopement ?” 

“Y-yes !” 

“That’s odd! They seemed as thick 
as thieves at the road house.” 

Miss Lewisham stooped down and 
picked up the discarded hat boxes. “I'll 
g-go home,” she sobbed, ‘‘b-but I know 
the house is l-locked up and I’ll have to 
c-call grandmother—” 

“Listen, Susan! I’ve thought of a 
splendid revenge! Elope with me in- 
stead! It would serve Ann and March 
right and I swear to you you'll never 
have cause to regret it!” 

“After the way you c-carried on with 
V-Violet Orth last winter! Do you think 
I’m c-crazy!” And she took a few un- 
certain steps down the drive that led 
to the house. 

But Jerry, appreciating the fact that 
it was now or never for him, deter- 
minedly cut off her retreat. “It would 
prove to them how little you cared,” 
he cunningly urged. “They are prob- 
ably still lingering in the restaurant, in- 
different to the fact that you are shiv- 
ering here by the roadside—” 

“He w-was to m-meet me at nine 
o'clock b-but I had to c-come out early 
for g-grandmother 1l-locked up to-night 
at eight!” 

Jerry glanced at his watch. It still 
lacked ten minutes of nine, but was not 
all fair in love and war? ‘The con- 
temptible cur!’ he exclaimed in a voice 
that intimated it was well on toward 
ten. “Come, dear, trust me. I swear you 
wont regret it!” 

“B-but—” Susan paused uncertainly, 
a box clutched in either hand. 

“Here, sweetheart, let me have the 
bonnets !” 

“B-but,” she continued to demur 
faintly as she felt herself being lifted 
into the car, “it’s s-so late and who'll 
m-marry us and I d-don’t see—” 

Jerry stopped her objections with a 
kiss. He himself was not unmindful of 
the difficulties that confronted them but 
he was grimly resolved to call the 
precious little bundle of femininity be- 
side him his wife that night or perish 
valiantly in the attempt. 
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“To-night | was going to run away with ‘Tony and Ann has him!" 
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VI 


About an hour later Jim Appleton 
descended the steps of the club that had 
been Peter Houghteling’s residence for 
over a quarter of a century. The rheu- 
matic attack which had come upon the 
old man suddenly had invaded the 
region of the heart and his nephew had 
been summoned by telephone from Long 
Island. When the latter arrived, how- 
ever, Peter was resting quietly, so leav- 
ing instructions that he was to be called 
in case there was a turn for the worse, 
Jim set out for his own home. 

Letting himself in with a latchkey, 
he hallooed to Ann but there was no 
answer and somewhat discontentedly he 
mounted the stairs to his own room, 
exchanged his street shoes for slippers, 
lighted a pipe and picked up a book. 

But the anxiety occasioned by the 
sudden summons to town had not sub- 
sided, and there was, besides, that feel- 
ing of vague and yet persistent dissat- 
isfaction that had been assailing him 
for months. The cause of it he knew 
to be Ann and his inability to cope with 
her high-handed ways. In the beginning 
her extravagance, her audacious flirta- 
tions, her airy evasions of all the real- 
ities of life had amused him. He had 
let himself go shabby in order that she 
might be finely clad and he had laughed 
as heartily as their friends when she 
explained, ‘“‘We have a fair income and 
large prospects—I live on the income, 
Jimsey on the prospects.” 

Gradually, however, it had dawned 
upon him that he was playing a sorry 
role. In his college days he had 
dreamed big dreams—he had planned 
to play a man’s part in the world and 
do a man’s work. Then he met Ann and 
they were married and the humoring of 
Peter Houghteling’s varying moods had 
come to represent the important business 
of his life. 

Jim put down the book and strolled 
aimlessly about the room, pausing pres- 
ently on the threshold of Ann’s apart- 
ment, a luxurious blue and silver nest, 
now in attractive disarray. A white 
dressing-gown had slipped from the bed 


to the floor and he strode over and 
picked it up, mechanically smoothing 
out the silken folds. On the open desk 
there was a little pile of new bills and 
he paused to finger them frowningly. 
Florist, modiste, confectioner, milliner, 
jeweler— The buff envelope recalled 
the quarrel he and Ann had had the 
morning before over the ring and he 
stared at it ruefully. What was the 
amount she said she owed for the bau- 
ble—$750? He pulled out the enclosure 
and pursed his lips into a whistle when 
he discovered that the bill was re- 
ceipted. 

“Ann must have received an unex- 
pected windfall,” he reflected. 

Switching off the light he went back 
to his own room and his book but he 
hadn’t read five lines before he once 
more dropped the volume, this time to 
look at his watch. The hands pointed 
to a quarter-past eleven and for the first 
time he wondered where his wife was 
passing the evening. Settling himself 
more comfortably in his chair he reso- 
lutely resumed his reading but a few 
minutes later he was standing in front 
of Ann’s desk, staring at the receipted 
slip that had come in the jeweler’s en- 
velope. A smart rat-a-tap-tap on the 
knocker caused him to drop it suddenly 
and he hastened downstairs with a feel- 
ing of intense relief. But instead of 
his wife there stood on the steps a small 
urchin who handed him a telegram and 
traced with a grimy finger the line in 
the book where he was to sign. The 
wire was addressed to Ann but, after 
dismissing the boy, Jim opened it and 
read the contents through twice, then 
thrust it in his pocket and retraced his 
steps upstairs. 

He heard the clock strike twelve and 
one, after which he dozed in his chair 
until aroused by the slamming of a 
door and the hum of a motor engine. 
A few seconds later Ann entered the 
room, her bright eyes blinking in the 
unaccustomed light. 

“Come, come, Jimsey, this will never 
do!” she cried gaily when she caught 
a glimpse of her husband standing erect 
and unsmiling beside the arm chair. “I 




















can’t have you sitting up for me like this 
and losing your beauty sleep when— 
why, what’s the matter? How glum you 
look !” 

“Where have you been, Ann?” Jim 
Appleton spoke in his usual lazy drawl 
but there was an expression in his eyes 
oddly at variance with it. 

“T question your right to ask, you 
know, but I don’t mind telling. I’ve 
been assisting at an elopement—ora near 
elopement, for the party of the first 
part—that’s Susan Lewisham—failed 
to show up. I suppose her grandmother 
got wind of the plan and locked her in. 
Anyway it was hard lines for ’Tony— 
Tony was the party of the second part, 
I forgot to tell you—and coming home 
the car broke down and— Why do you 
look so queer, Jimsey ?” 

Her husband pulled the telegram out 
of his pocket. ‘This came for you a 
couple of hours ago,” he said quietly. 

“Well, read it!’ commanded Ann, 
eyeing the wire nervously. ‘You know 
I never read them myself! What’s 
wrong ?” 

Jim unfolded the slip and read 
slowly, ‘‘ ‘Susan and I were married at 
ten o’clock this evening.’ It’s signed,” 
he added, regarding his wife steadily, 
“‘Terrold Mainwaring Rowe.’ ” 

“W-why that must be Jerry! Why 
how ridiculous!” cried Ann. Giggling 
excitedly, she dropped into a chair and 
stared wonderingly back at her husband. 

“Don’t you think,” he demanded, still 
in the same quiet drawl, “that you’ve 
used Susan for a cloak a trifle too long, 
Ann? And also aren’t you a bit im- 
prudent leaving receipts like this 
about ?”” And picking up a buff envelope 
from the table, Jim Appleton con- 
temptuously tossed it and the telegram 
to his wife and walked out of the room. 

“Well, upon my word!” ejaculated 
Ann. She slipped the jeweler’s receipt 
from its buff enclosure and smoothed 
it out indignantly. ‘What in the world 
is there about this to arouse his temper ! 
If it were just the bill now— I must 
say Jimsey is degenerating frightfully! 
I wonder if I leave him too much 
alone ?”’ 
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She rose and stared about her uncer- 
tainly. “Where in the world can h: 
have gone?” she mused. The sudden 
slamming of the outer door and the 
brisk tread of her husband’s step on the 
pavement almost immediately answered 
this unspoken question and mechanically 
she stooped and picked up the coat and 
furs she had unceremoniously tossed on 
the floor. As she absently stroked the 
soft sable of the muff, she caught sight 
of the telegram that lay on the rug at 
her feet. ‘What a deceitful little minx 
Susan is!’ she reflected crossly. “I be- 
lieve *Tony will be glad to learn he’s 
free. I wonder—” 

But a yawn interrupted whatever 
thought Ann had in mind and without 
bothering to finish it she gathered up 
the rest of her belongings that lay 
strewn about and marched off to her 
own room. 


VII 


Cordially voting old Peter Houghtel- 
ing an unmitigated nuisance during his 
lifetime, society, nevertheless, affected 
to sorrow deeply over the news: of his 
death,- which occurred quite unexpect- 
edly the morning after his nephew had 
been summoned to town. 

“He was a dear old soul and doubt- 
less meant well and I dare say all is not 
art that’s nude,” said worldly old Mrs. 
McWhorter, a contemporary of Peter’s 
though she wouldn’t for the world have 
admitted it. “I do hope he hasn’t en- 
couraged Ann Appleton’s extravagance 
by leaving his money to Jim.” 

She was not the only one who evinced 
curiosity concerning the contents of 
Peter’s will. All who were familiar with 
his uncertain temper and his oft re- 
peated threat of leaving his fortune to 
an asylum for foundlings and cutting 
his nephew off with a pittance were on 
the gui vive to learn whether he had 
actually carried out this intention dur 
ing some ebullition of rage. They eyed 
Jim and Ann speculatively at the fu- 
neral but the former presented his usual 
impassive countenance to the world and 
the latter was shrouded in a thick veil. 

To do her justice, Ann was genuinely 
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shocked and grieved at Peter’s death 
and gave scar ely a thought to the 
money, although deep in her own mind 
there nestled the conviction that Jim was 
the beneficiary of his uncle’s will. 

“T shall probably have to go out to 
that Nevada place and, have my picture 
in the Sunday papers and be like that 
fast Kansas City person who says she’s 
been married off and on for ten years,” 
she pondered gloomily. One thing she 
was resolved upon—she would not ac- 
cept one cent in the way of alimony. 
“I shall become a trained nurse,” she 
decided, her thoughts unconsciously 
straying to a certain good-looking 
young physician who lived in the same 
square, “and make Jimsey uncom fort 
able for the rest of his life by dying of 
some horrible contagious disease.” 

Ihe more she considered this course 
of action the more alluring did it seem 
and she loftily declined the urgent in- 
vitation of Mr. Lawson, Peter’s lawyer, 
to attend the reading of the will. Her 
first feeling, therefore, when she was 
informed that Mr. Houghteling had left 
the bulk of his fortune to her, without 
any restrictions whatsoever, was one of 
distinct disappointment. When, however, 
she learned that Peter, after cutting his 
nephew off with the house and furniture, 
had expressed the hope that the latter 
would show, by a lifetime of devotion, 
his gratitude to his wife for saving him 
from the poor-house, Ann experienced a 
revulsion of feeling and reflected that 
perhaps, after all, she was not suited to 
a life of toil. 

“Eventually I’ll forgive Jimsey,” she 
decided, “and we'll have a butler, two 
cars and a French chauffeur.” And she 
assumed such a “holier-than-thou”’ atti- 
tude that Simmons, the long-suffering 
cook, was forced, by her airs, to give 
notice. 

When, however, the days passed with- 
out any word from her husband beyond 
a formally worded request that she look 
upon the house and furniture as well as 
the money as hers, Ann became bored 
and cross and ceased to take comfort in 
the fact that black became her. 

“You ‘can tell him,” she said to Mr. 


Lawson, “that I don’t want his horrid 
old house or furniture!” And _ she 
promptly moved to a hotel and bought a 
dachshund and persistently denied her- 
self to Anthony March, who called 
every day. 

There came a time, however, when 
loneliness and a ‘desire to speak her 
mind weakened Mrs. Appleton’s resolu- 
tion, and one afternoon she tartly bade 
the office to show Mr. March up. 

Ann gave him her hand grudgingly. 
“T wish,” she said crossly, “you’d let me 
alone. Your visiting cards are all over 
the place, and I know everybody is talk- 
ing.” 

“You’re looking well, at any rate,” 
remarked her caller, his eyes resting 
with satisfaction on the slim, black-clad 
figure. 

Mrs. Appleton’s lips curved in a 
pleased smile but the smile was quickly 
banished. “You mustn’t come here any 
more, really,” she protested. “People 
will talk, and I’ll not have them saying 
things.” 

“Since when have you taken to caring 
what people say?” demanded Anthony 
March. “Look here, Ann, you know you 
can’t stay shut up here forever, like a 
nun! The car is outside—come for a ride 
with me?” 

“T shall certainly do nothing of the 
sort! If you think now that Susan’s 
jilted you—” 

‘‘Fiddlesticks ! You know perfectly well 
i’m delighted she married Jerry. I never 
loved Susan—I do—I always have— 
loved you! And now it seems to me,”— 
he leaned over and tried to possess him- 
self of one of her hands—“our chance 
has come. Jim has practically given you 
your freedom—he’s going West—out of 
your life—” 

“Going West! What do you mean? 
How do you: know?” demanded Ann 
sharply. 

“I thought you knew. He’s made no 
secret of his plans. He’s signed a five 
years’ contract to develop a western tract 
that Colonel Peyton owns. But surely 
you don’t care, Ann! Think of the life 
we'll have together—the—” 

Ann sprang to her feet. “I positively 
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hate you, ’Tony, when you get that moist 
look in your eyes!’’ she declared angrily. 
“T wish you’d go away and stay away! 
I don’t love you, and I wouldn’t marry 
you if you were the last man in the uni- 
verse !”” 

Later, in the privacy of her bedroom, 
she wept unrestrainedly for five min- 
utes, then brushed her hair, powdered 
her nose and wrote a frigid note to her 
husband, asking for an immediate inter- 
view. The reply came promptly, but its 
business-like brevity caused her to shed 
fresh tears, this time of rage. 

“There’s really no necessity for my 
calling,” Mr. Appleton wrote. ‘Mr. 
Lawson will attend to any business that 
concerns our mutual interests.” 

Once more Ann powdered her nose 
and‘sent for Peter’s man of business. “Is 
it true,” she demanded, “that Ji—Mr. 
Appleton is planning to go West?” 

“He leaves,” answered Mr. Lawson, 
a fussy little man who looked like the 
daguerreotype of his own grandfather, 
“a week from to-morrow.” 

“But it’s so perfectly ridiculous— 
now when we have more money than we 
know what to do with. Don’t you think 
it ridiculous, Mr. Lawson?” 

“It’s a strange world,” non-commit- 
tally responded the little lawyer. “Oh, 
that reminds me—the house in Fifty- 
sixth street has been disposed of and the 
furniture is to be sold at auction. The 
public will be permitted to inspect it 
next Tuesday, beginning at two o’clock. 
But Mr. Appleton told me to tell you 
that you are perfectly welcome to select 
and remove, before that day, anything 
there that you care for.” 

“Tell him,” rejoined Ann haughtily, 
“that I’m very much obliged for his offer 
but there’s nothing in the house I’d care 
to have. And Mr. Lawson—” 

“Yes?” queried the little 
pausing on his way to the door. 

“You might add that I’m sailing for 
Europe Saturday, to be gone indefi- 
nitely.” 
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Old Mrs. Lewisham, Susan’s grand- 
mother, lifted her lorgnette to inspect a 
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Vernis-Martin cabinet in the drawing 
room that had once been Ann Appleton’s 
pride, but found herself gazing instead 
at the picture of a naked nymph on a 
pink cloud, which hung just above it. 

“A nice ornament for a Christian 
woman to have in her best room,” she 
commented acidly. ‘I don’t wonder she’s 
gone to the dogs!” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Granny,” re- 
roved little Mrs. Rowe, who, smartly 
attired in velvet and ermine, was regard- 
ing with an indignant eye the inquisitive 
rabble that had invaded the Appleton 
house for the purpose of inspecting the 
furniture. ‘Horrid creatures!” she re- 
marked to her husband. “Ann has prob- 
ably snubbed most of them in her day!”’ 

“By the way, where is Ann?” de- 
manded Jerry. He had accompanied 
Susan to the sale, not because he was 
particularly interested in the Appleton’s 
Lares and Penates, but because he 
couldn’t bear to let his wife out of his 
sight. 

Mrs. Rowe sighed. “I don’t know. 
She never answered any of my notes, 
you know, and when I called after she 
got back to town, the maid said she 
wasn’t in.” 

“Probably off gallivanting with that 
disreputable Anthony March,” com- 
mented Mrs. Lewisham crisply. “‘Won- 
der if he’ll marry her?” 

“You mean you wonder if Ann will 
have him,” snubbingly answered her 
granddaughter, who was now so deeply 
in love with her husband that she could 
afford to view with complacency An- 
thony’s infatuation for Ann. “But I 
don’t believe she’ll marry him—deep 
down in her heart, she cares for Jim.” 

Old Mrs. Lewisham sniffed. “She has 
a queer way of showing it, I must say,” 
she tartly observed. And Jerry Rowe 
secretly agreed with her, though he was 
careful not to offend his wife by saying 
so. ““The rabble seems to be taking its 
departure ; let us go, too,” he suggested. 

As they neared the deor, Susan 
glanced back regretfully. “I was in 
hopes I’d run across Jim,” she said, “but 
I suppose by this time he’s on his way 
West.” 
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She was mistaken, however, for half 
an hour after the last of the curious 
public had departed, Mr. Appleton 
mounted the steps, took out a latch-key 
and, inserting it in the lock, let himself 
into the silent house. A grimy and de- 
jected caretaker scurried up from the 
lower regions, where he was preparing 
his modest supper, to inspect the in- 
truder, but recognizing the erstwhile 
master of the premises, scurried back 
apologetically, leaving Jim to his own 
devices. 

The drawing room which he entered 
first and which, more than any other 
room in the house, had seemed most 
completely to express Ann, with her 
many charming vagaries, now presented 
a strange and forlorn appearance, for 
none of the furniture was in its accus- 
tomed place and disorder reigned every- 
where. Discontentedly turning his back 
on it, Jim opened the door leading into 
the little study at the end of the hall. 
But here, also, familiar objects had 
taken on an appearance of strangeness 
and he soon fled from them and mounted 
the stairs. 

Ann had carried away with her when 
she moved, all those small, intimate per- 
sonal belongings that had stamped her 
individuality upon the room that was 
her very own and, except for the furni- 
ture, there was nothing about the apart- 
ment now to suggest its former occu- 
pant. Yet Jim remained longest here and 
even after he left it to wander through 
the other rooms, he returned to stare dis- 
contentedly at its bare walls. 

The opening and closing of a door 
downstairs interrupted the gloomy trend 
of his thoughts, and unwilling that 
either Lawson or the caretaker should 
find him mooning over the ashes of his 
domestic unhappiness, he hurriedly de- 
scended to the first floor. The entrance 
hall was deserted and so was the draw- 
ing room, and deciding that he must 
have been mistaken in the sound, Jim 
prepared to take his departure. As he re- 
entered the hall, however, he noticed 
that the study door was ajar, and re- 
membering that he had shut it on his 
way out, he strode back and threw it 


wide. A woman sat in front of the broad, 
flat-topped desk, and conscious of a 
queer feeling in his throat, Jim quickly 
switched on the light, disclosing Ann. 

She made an effort to carry off the 
situation with her usual nonchalance. 
“Oh, so it’s you!” she said, eyeing her 
husband coldly. 

“Yes, it’s I. What in the world are 
you doing here, Ann? I thought you had 
sailed for Europe.” 

“T sail to-morrow’’—shortly. “I re-. 
membered something I wanted here and 
came for it.” : 

“Was it a pipe, Ann?” Mr. Appleton 
came nearer and stared curiously at a 
smoke begrimed French briar, clutched 
tightly in his wife’s small, gloved hand. 

“How absurd! Certainly not!’ She 
dropped the pipe hastily and rose. “It’s 
getting late,” she said nervously. “I 
must be going.” 

“Wait a minute!’ Her husband deter- 
minedly barred her exit. “I’m glad of 
this meeting, for there’s something I 
want to say to you. First I want to apolo- 
gize for doubting your story of the elope- 
ment. Susan told me how it was. And 
then about your receipt for the ring—I 
found your note among Uncle Peter’s 
papers. I’ve made an egregious failure 
as a husband, Ann, but let us part 
friends.” 

“Nonsense, Jimsey! You were too 
good—that was the trouble! You should 
have beaten me! I don’t wonder you de 
spise me!” # 

“Despise you! What an absurd idea! 
I’m glad you have the money and I hope 
with all my heart it will bring you hap 
piness. If—if there’s anybody else—and 
I have an idea there is—I want to tell 
you there’ll be no difficulty— After I’ve 
been away a year—”’ 

“Jimsey, stay! Don’t go West! There 
isn’t anybody else! I loathe the sight of 
’Tony, and I have told him so! I’ve been 
an idiot, I know, but in my heart I have 
always loved you.” 

“It’s just the emotion of parting. 
When I’m away—’” 

Ann stamped her foot in sudden rage. 
“Why wont you understand!”’ she cried. 
“TI do love you! I don’t want a divorce! 
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I wont fave anybody else! Will you be 
lieve me—will you stay?” 

A hungry look flashed into Mr. Ap- 
pleton’s eyes, but it was quickly and 
sternly banished. ‘It’s out of the ques- 
tion, Ann,” he said quietly. “I’ve signed 
a contract for five years and—I want to 
a0.” 

“Then,” said his wife, impulsively ex- 
tending her hands, “take me with you!” 

“To those wilds! Think, Ann! There 
will be little or no so iety, no luxuries, 
the days will be full ef toil—’”’ 

“We'd have all Uncle Peter’s money!” 

“My wife would have to live on my 
earnings.” 


“Very well. Will you take me?” 

“I want a real home, Ann—a real 
wife—kiddies—”’ 

‘“‘Jimsey, dear, you are stupid! Can't 
you see I want all those things, too! 
Now will you take me?” 

“You are quite, quite sure?” Jim put 
his hands on his wife’s shoulders but 
made no attempt to draw her to him. 

Ann lifted ner eyes—they were 
blurred with tears. “I can’t plead any 
more,” she said. “I—” 

She didn’t finish the sentence, for 
quite satisfied with what he read in her 
eyes, Jim Appleton caught his wife to 
his heart. 


Metalliferous Murphy 


BY DAVE KING 


Author of ** The Man With the Barrel,”’ etc. 


IGHLY metalliferous; highly met- 

alliferous,” announced Murphy, 
the assayer, after long and careful in- 
spection of several pieces of obviously 
rich silver-lead ore which he held in his 
hand. 

Everything, mineral or vegetable, 
that came to Murphy was pronounced 
“highly metalliferous, highly metallifer- 
ous;” and no one had ever caught so 
much as a twinkle in his pale blue eyes. 
It was a sort of verbal cigarette habit 
with him. He had been known gravely 
to pronounce a petrified land terrapin 
metalliferous to a workable degree, and 
his expert opinion did not vary in form 
when expressed over a ‘“‘jewelry-shop” 
specimen. Long before he came to Blos- 
somrock, Murphy wore his altogether 
appropriate sobriquet, ‘“Metalliferous.” 
He lived in things metalliferous and it 
fitted him as one crucible fits into an- 
other. 

Metalliferous Murphy dropped the 
samples back into the sack whence they 


came. 
“Of course it’s highly metalliferous,” 
agreed Mr. James MecPete in some 


choler, looking about for means to 
cleanse his gouge-blackened hands. 
““Them’s picked specimens of first-grade 
ore outen the Bull Grouse’s lower work 
in’s, and I want you to—” 

Mr. Murphy knew exactly what Mr. 
McPete wanted him to do, and broke in: 

“What do you think this is—an assay 
office or a smelter?” he inquired testily, 
giving the sack of ore a kick. “You sen- 
timental old terriers who want cuff- 
links and shirt-studs made from silver 
out of your own mines are nothing short 
of public nuisances. Wouldn’t you like 
to have a set of pants buttons or a 
knoeker for the bunk-house door?’ he 
finished sarcastically. 

Mr. McPete flushed, but stuck to his 
purpose, and in the end Metalliferous, 
though extremely busy with rush work, 
consented to execute his order. Then the 
mine-owner sauntered away in the direc- 
tion of The Main Shaft, without a word 
that the thirsty assayer might interpret 
as an invitation. 

Mr. Murphy roughly calculated the 
contents of Mr. McPete’s sack at fifty 
pounds when he hefted it shortly after 








































































firing-up that afternoon. It was a day’s 
work for a strong man to reduce it to 
pulp, the first step in the process of con- 
verting its silver contents into buttons 
for Mr. McPete’s cuffs. Following that 
there would be at least half a day of 
roaring, smothering furnace work, in the 
course of which a large part of Mr. 
Murphy’s limited supply of gasoline 
would be consumed. The result would 
be two buttons of silver so much like all 
other buttons of silver that nothing 
short of an analytical test could distin- 
guish them. All of these things were 
passing through Mr. Murphy’s mind as 
he took up Mr. McPete’s “shipment” 
and tossed it into a corner. It should be 
remembered here that Mr. Murphy was 
a very busy man and that McPete had 
imposed upon him an extremely foolish 
whim, from a practical assayer’s view- 
point. 

Mr. Murphy was familiar with the 
Bull Grouse ore, having assayed it from 
the grass-roots, and knew that along 
with its thirty-odd pounds of lead this 
lot would give within a few grains of 
two ounces of silver. The very simplest 
calculation followed and Mr. Murphy’s 
brow cleared. A little later his usual 
smile tip-toed back cautiously, as if 
making sure that McPete was gone, and 
rested tremulously upon the assayer’s 
lips. There it was, firmly intrenched, 
notwithstanding a sweltering, blinding 
afternoon in the fumes of the shacky 
furnace room, when McPete returned 
for his buttons. 

The heavy discs of silver, looking 
more like drips of lead from a careless 
plumber’s ladle than precious metal, 
were ready. They were better, however, 
than Mr. McPete knew. Mr. Murphy, 
being a stickler for full weights and 
brimming, measures, had taken care that 
his customer should get his money’s 
worth. He had even gone a little farther 
and given him a shade the best of it, as 
anyone at all acquainted with the stan- 
dard quality of coin of the realm must 
admit. A few minutes before weighing- 
up time, while the furnace muffler was 
still rosy white, Mr. Murphy had slipped 
in a couple of scorifying cupels and into 
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each had dropped a silver dollar. As 
mentioned before, McPete’s buttons 
were ready, and they were as fine a pair 
of wrist-weights as the most fastidious 
mine-owner could hope for. But, beyond 
the pardonable remark that they were 
some buttons, this is not the story of 
McPete’s cuff-couplers. When McPete 
had paid the assayer’s very reasonable 
fee of three dollars and departed, the 
matter of the buttons lay entirely be- 
tween that gentleman and his maker. 

Mr. Murphy was a neat man. He 
loathed litter, particularly the under- 
foot accumulations of an assay office, 
such as broken fire-clay vessels, old sam- 
ples, etc., and when, just before closing 
shop he tripped over a certain sack of 
ore that could serve no useful purpose 
thereabouts, he acted promptly. Some 
of the heavier pieces were still rattling 
merrily down the slag dump when Mr. 
Murphy turned and confronted Mr. Mc- 
Pete. 

Blossomrock, according to most of the 
“yellow-legs,” had about reached the 
zenith of her producing career. Several 
of the older mines had begun to show 
signs of “petering,” just as Professor 
Von Seedeep, who maintained from the 
beginning that the veins did not go to 
the greater depths, had said they would. 
For more than two years there had been 
no new discoveries and the little camp 
in the gulch had settled down to the 
slow-but-steady-producer hope, awaiting 
the time when either something new 
should develop or the last skip-load of 
ore should be brought to the surface. 
The Bull Grouse and several other prop- 
erties still carried bonanza reputations, 
but most of them were on ten, twelve 
and fourteen-hundred foot levels, and 
the experts who held with Von Seedeep 
that ‘she don’t go down,” were begin- 
ning to speculate on the probable loca- 
tion of the next big camp. 

Metalliferous Murphy had reposed a 
deal of faith in Blossomrock. In the 
good old dollar-a-pound days, before the 
narrow-gauge crept up the gulch, he had 
brought in a first-class assaying outfit 
and he had put every dollar of his earn- 
ings back into the country. He had 
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leased mines and grub-staked prospec- 
tors and burned up his. fire-clay and 
gasoline for interests in prospects until, 
it could truthfully have been said, few 
men had invested more in the camp. It 
was true, also, that few had profited 
less; but Murphy was a true optimist of 
the hills. He had a hunch that somehow 
Blossomrock would bloom again. Every 
day his blue eyes traced the rim of the 
bowl that held Blossomrock, hopeful, 
sure that he would get out sometime. 
On a little butte, just back of town, a 
half-finished model cabin gave further 
evidence of Murphy’s faith and confi 
dence in the future of those hills. Cer 
tain of the assayer’s dreams were going 
into the building of that cabin; its 
door-way, sometime, was to frame a 
form that Murphy always saw outlined 
in the rosy-white depths of his furnace. 

But it broke upon Metalliferous Mur 
phy one fireless day after a month of 
discouraging idleness, that something 
was wrong with his business. Most of 
his old customers seemed to have de- 
serted him; he had not taken in enough 
to pay for the gasoline he had burned. 
That night he learned that McPete was 
about to install an assaying plant and 
a Columbia graduate at the Bull Grouse 
mine. The promised competition did not 
alarm him; that was always to be ex- 
pected. There was something else, some- 
thing that the bar-keeper at the Main 
Shaft let out, that troubled Murphy. 

“They're sayin’ around that you aint 
on the square—that you throw their 
samples over the dump and give them 
your guess in the certificate,” said the 
bar-keeper, half accusingly, as he re- 
moved three rings of wet from the near- 
mahogany. ‘‘And say,’”’—in a half whis- 
per as he leaned forward—‘McPete sent 
them cuff buttons down to Salt Lake and 
finds out they’re coin.” 

Metalliferous Murphy laughed mirth 
lessly and went out. 

The line by which we all delight to 
refer to Caesar’s wife has never yet 
been coupled up with the name of an 
assayer. Not that there are no assayers 
entirely worthy of the comparison; in- 
deed the vast majority of them have a 


shade the best of the distinguished .Ro- 
man lady when we get right down to 
qualitative analysis, but the assayer is 
as destitute of honors as a_ prophet. 
There is so much of the mystery and 
sorcery of the old alchemists about his 
pots and retorts, his pipes and acid tests 
and his intricate system of weights—so 
much that must be accepted without be 
ing understood—that doubt and _sus- 
picion always follow his most scrupu 
lously careful work. Unless he has an 
object in doing so, no prospector ever 
discloses to him the source of the rock 
he is asked to try; no one quite accepts 
his certificate until it has been checked 
by another assayer. A breath, and his 
years-built reputation for close-mouthed 
integrity has vanished like silver in an 
acid tube. 

Murphy knew these things and un- 
derstood. The bar-keeper had quoted 
McPete to the effect that the assayer 
was to be run out of Blossomrock. Mc- 
Pete, he had said, was showing some of 
his own ore that he had recovered from 
the dump back of the assay office as 
proof that Murphy threw out samples. 

Murphy did not permit his eyes to 
turn toward the unfinished cabin on the 
little butte; nor did he give so much as 
a glance toward Grouse Mountain, 
across the gulch, where the lights of Mc- 
Pete’s bunk-house glared triumphantly. 
He just slouched hopelessly down the 
trail toward his lonely office, where, 
headed up against the chemical shelf, 
was his own rough bunk. There was a 
big jar of cyanide just above the head- 
board but Murphy was not the man to 
think of that way out of his troubles; at 
least not yet. He turned in and dreamed 
over and over again that he was in the 
cage dropping down the black shaft in 
McPete’s mine. 


The collapse of Blossomrock came in 
a day. One morning a small army or men 
poured down the hill and the news broke 
upon the town that the mines had closed. 
Some of the managers announced that 
the close-down was only temporary, 
that it was for the purpose of installing 
heavier pumps; but the men knew bet- 
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ter. By night most of them had rolled 
their blankets and disappeared, one way 
and anotker, down the gulch, their 
minds set on other camps. The Bull 
Grouse and one or two others were to 
continue on half-force. ‘Water trouble,” 
McPete said; but those on the inside 
knew that it was “bottom trouble ;” 
that McPete was already taking down 
the Grouse’s pillars. The final stroke 
came when the Lady Gay Dance Hall 
closed its doors, adding to the exodus its 
staff of peroxide separators, gamblers 
and tin-horn boosters. Then indeed was 
Blossomrock dead. “Let her R. I. P.” 
mournfully wailed the editor in the final 
issue of the local paper. 

Of the hundred or more who remained, 
few had any faith in the camp’s mining 
future. With that same spirit of golden 
optimism that has taken men beyond the 
Arctic circle in search of the earth’s hid- 
den treasure, a few were picking away 
at prospect holes that might turn out, 
but for the most part the stay-behinds 
were disappointed, bewildered, sullen. 


It was a dangerous crowd, for there was » 


scarcely a prosperous, hopeful man in it. 
Still haunting the precincts of his fire- 
less furnace was Metalliferous Murphy. 
He had told the bar-keeper and other- 
wise advertised his intention to remain 
in Blossomrock until a certain place 
noted for its high temperature should 
freeze over, when he proposed skating 
on the ice. But he was hanging on dog- 
gedly without so much as a glimpse of 
light—waiting, if he was waiting for 
anything, to see the end of McPete’s 
campaign for his elimination. The cabin 
on the butte had been abandoned along 
with the dreams that went with it. 
There came to Murphy’s office “one 
morning two men, one a prospector 
whom he knew, the other a new shift 
boss for McPete. They brought half a 
dozen samples of rock which they in- 
structed the assayer to try for silver. 
Mr. Murphy looked at the rock curious- 
ly, pronounced it “highly metalliferous ; 
highly metalliferous,” after his habit, 
and laughed. Weli he knew that rock. It 
came from a great dyke of sandstone 
that traversed the mountain back of 
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Blossomrock, giving it its name, Grind 
stone Hill, and was reputed to be as bar 
ren of mineral value as green cheese or 
grindstone might be. No one had ever 
bothered with Grindstone Hill, because 
what of it was not sandstone was gran- 
ite, a combination as unfavorable for 
mineral as the porphyry couttry across 
the gulch was favorable. Even the green- 
horn, who generally may be trusted to 
find what the old prospector overlooks, 
had wasted no shoe-leather on Grind- 
stone Hill. Mineral simply did not occur 
in that kind of formation. 

When Mr. Murphy laughed the men 
grew serious, repeated their order and 
Jeft. The assayer did ot yield to a very 
natural impulse to throw their plainly 
worthless samples ver the dump. It was 
his first job in several weeks, he re- 
membered, and though he regarded it as 
a joke, there could be no harm in giving 
the stuff a test; he was getting rusty 
anyhow. “It'll run high in hard work,” 
muttered Murphy, as he went about its 
crushing. 

When the men returned for the results 
Metalliferous Murphy was strangely ex- 
cited. “I want to give this stuff another 
trial, boys,” he said, as he looked up 
from the pages of his Le Conte, through 
which he had been racing furiously. 
“Come back in the evening.” The men 
winked at each other as they departed. 

Mr. Murphy’s entire scientific library 
was down on his bunk, every book open 
at “Silver,” when the men returned as 
directed. The assayer, nervous and look- 
ing like a man who had just discovered 
the ultimate atom, came forward with 
the evident intention of congratulating 
them; but the men wanted none of his 
felicitations, and brushing his overtures 
aside, called for their certificate. Accus- 
tomed to secrecy and suspicion of this 
sort, Murphy took down a blank and 
filled it in in silence. The charges were 
paid and the men had snatched up the 
paper and were gone even before the ink 
was dry. The assayer looked after them 
curiously for a moment, then returned 
to the feverish search of his books. 

There, half an hour later, the mob 
found him. Several of the leaders were 
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inside the office before Murphy was 
aware that the population of Blossom- 
rock had called upon him en masse. 

“Get your coat; you're goin’ away 
from here!” commanded the spokesman, 
a prospector whom Metalliferous had 
grub-staked many times. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked the puz- 
zled assayer. 

“No trouble at all,” answered the 
spokesman, “unless you start it, but this 
camp has decided that it can get along 
somehow without your presence. It aint 
no place for a crooked assayer nohow.” 
Murphy straightened up and his face 
went white. 

“We've always knowed you’ was 
crooked, Murphy,” the man resumed, 
“and now we’ve got you dead right. We 
set a trap for you and we've got the 
proof in black and white over your own 
John Hancock. Get your truck and get 
teady to pull your freight,” he ordered, 
waving Murphy’s sandstone certificate 
over his head. 

“But men— gentlemen,’ Murphy 
stammered, “that certificate is—’’ 


“Close your d—n face!” roared the 


spokesman. 

“Highly metalliferous; highly metal- 
liferous,” bawled the crowd outside, 
mockingly. 

Again the assayer attempted to speak, 
but by this time the room was full of 
shouting, crowding members of the mob 
and he could not make himself under- 
stood. Suddenly his jaws came together 
with a snap. He turned and replaced 
his books, all save one—an old German 
work—which he tucked under his arm, 
picked up his hat and announced that he 
was ready to go. As he did so there 
came a dull crash from the rear, and 
Murphy knew that his furnace had been 
demolished. At the same time some one 
near the door hurled a heavy rock which 
landed fair in the center of the chemical 
shelf, breaking the jar of cyanide and 
filling the room with various blinding 
fumes. As they surged out into the nar- 
row street there came a deafening roar 
from the hill-side above, filled by a rain 
of small rocks and bark in the vicinity 
of the mob. Murphy did not turn his 


head in that direction; he knew what 
had happened. 

Half an hour later Metalliferous Mur- 
phy was on the railroad track a mile 
below town, plodding southward. The 
spokesman of the committee, which ac- 
companied him as far as the bridge, had 
assured him that a lively time would im- 
mediately follow his return to Blossom- 
rock. 

Back in The Main Shaft, to which 
thirst emporium the mob had adjourned, 
there was much to suggest old times. 
Jim McPete was buying for the crowd, 
just as he had done the night after he 
struck it on the Grouse, only now the 
barkeeper was ringing up tabs and Mc- 
Pete was lecturing on assayers, bent, 
straight and crooked. On the back-bar 
sat a large piece of the dull gray rock 
of Grindstone Hill, and above it, tacked 
to the mirror frame, was Metalliferous 
Murphy’s false certificate, a warning to 
all crooked assayers. Some wag had 
glued bits of tin foil to the gray rock, 
making it appear studded with native 
silver. Alongside it was a piece of iron 
pyrites labeled ‘‘Murphy Gold.” 

As Blossomrock drank, so she slept— 
long and deep. She had turned in, after 
two days of tremendous struggle with 
the demon, feeling a distinct sense of 
uplift; and she had lapsed into peace 
and quiet so profound that the gentle 
murmur of Canyon creek became thun- 
derous. When she awoke she was con- 
scious that something extraordinary was 
going on in her midst, something that 
banished even the thought of cooling 
draughts. 

And something extraordinary was 
going on in Blossomrock, as the editor 
of the local paper, who, with his staff, 
had slipped back to town and was busy 
with his types behind closed doors, was 
soon to announce. The narrow-gauge 
“flyer” had just arrived, loaded to the 
ventilators with the Blossomrockers it 
had carried away a few days before. The 
black crowd was slashed by a long 
streamer of variegated millinery that 
followed a fat man and two fiddlers to- 
ward the Lady Gay, the doors of which 
had already been flung open. Groups of 
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capitalists, 
pushed 


promoters and_ ore-buyers 
forward anxiously. Surveyors 
with transits, and yellow-legged experts 
with hand-picks and aneroids slung over 
their shoulders, sought out the trails 
and disappeared on the mountain-side. 
Pack-burdened prospectors plunged into 
the wilderness regardless of the trails. It 
was the re-birth of a mining camp. 

Far above, on Grouse Mountain, Jim 
McPete, followed by his foreman, shot 
up from the black depths of the Bull 
Grouse and walked out to the edge of 
the dump. 

“She’s been a good old mine, but we’ve 
bottomed her, Mr. McPete,” said the 
foreman. 

“Yes, I guess she’s done for,’’ assented 
the mine owner, sadly. 

“What's that?’ McPete was pointing. 

Across the gulch, just below the sum 
mit of Grindstone Hill, a new tent 
flaunted its snowy whiteness in the morn 
ing sun. Rounding a point on the trail 
that came up from Boulder, on the other 
side of the range, was a long, heavily 
laden train of pack-mules. Men could 
be seen moving up and down the entire 
length of the mountain. : 

McPete and his man were still study- 
ing the phenomenon when the mine 
bookkeeper came panting up the hill 
from town. The man’s exertions had 
robbed him of the powcr of speech, but 
is he came up he held out an ink-wet 
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copy of the Blossomrock Miner. In 
headlines that took up the entire front 
page, McPete read: 


BLOSSOMROCK IN FULL 
BLOOM AGAIN!!!! 
Wonderful Strike on Grindstone Hill. 
Long Neglected Sandstone Turns 
Out Rich-In Silver. 


EXPERTS PUZZLED, SAY IT’S MINERAL- 
OGICAL FREAK. 





Great Discovery Made By Mr. Metallif 
erous Murphy, Well-Known Assay- 
er, Who Has Secured Most of 
Mountain For Himself 
And Friends. 


1 NEW CROP OF MILLIONAIRES!!! 


Mr. McPete read no farther than the 
headlines; for the moment he was not 
interested in Mr. Murphy’s extensive 
plans for the development of the new 
bonanza. He turned the paper over to 
his foreman and sat down on a boulder 
of country rock’that hung on the edg- 
ing. After a little time he arose and 
kicked the boulder loose. 

‘“‘D—— fools aint all dead yet,” he 
muttered, as the stone bounded down 
the long dump, halfway to Blossomrock. 


The Man of Many Names 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


Author of ‘** The Case Against Copp,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SANFORD TOUSEY 


HE Harding case was won before 
Lucas Kirkham, the lawyer, suc- 
ceeded in solving the mystery of it. That 
was what annoyed him. If he could have 
solved the mystery first he would have 
saved himself much trouble. As it was, 


he had to win before he could get the 
story. 
The known facts, as related to him 
by his client, were few and puzzling. 
Oliver Kane had been brutally as- 
saulted in a corridor of the building in 
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had 


been 


which his offices were located. He 
not seen his assailant, having 
felled suddenly by a blow from behind, 
but he 
the guilty man. 

Elmer Harding, according to Kane, 
had called a little earlier, and Kane had 
chased him out of the office. The only 
reason that he did not throw him out 
was that Harding retreated too precip- 
itately. 

Miss Edith Morrison, stenographer, 
had been a witness of the encounter in 
the office. She knew Harding by sight 
and name but was not personally ac- 
quainted with him. A few minutes later, 
saw 


was quite sure he could name 


as she was leaving the office, she 
him lurking in an obscure corner of the 
corridor, partly concealed by a post. It 
was at this point that Kane had been 
assaulted almost immediately afterward. 

John Jasper, elevator conductor, said 
Harding resembled a man who had 
gone up on his car shortly before the 
assault, but he did not remember tak- 
ing him down. 

A linen handkerchief found near the 
unconscious Kane was apparently one of 
Harding’s. It was an exact duplicate, 
even to the embroidered “H” in one 
corner and the laundry mark, of hand- 
kerchiefs admittedly his. 

It looked like a very clear case, but— 

Harding asserted emphatically that 
he was not the man. “I wasn’t near 
Kane’s office that day,”’ he declared. “I 
don’t know any more about this assault 
than you do.” 

“Then you can probably prove an 
alibi?’ suggested Kirkham. 

“T can,” returned Harding, “but I 
wont.” 

“The old story,” grumbled Kirkham. 
“The alibi is the one simple way out for 
the innocent man, but the innocent man 
goes and tangles himself up so that he 
can’t use it. I’m running against that 
all the time. I don’t see why people are 
so careless about alibis. You are quite 
sure this alibi can’t be used ?” 

“T am quite sure that it wont be,” as- 
serted Harding, and, after a moment of 
hesitation, he added, “‘I was looking aft- 
er a chum of mine who is in some 
trouble—never mind who or what or 
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why. I don’t intend to sacrifice him to 
help myself. Just drop the alibi.” 

Kirkham dropped it, after giving his 
client a searching glance. It was no 
business. of his to probe matters uncon- 
nected with the assault, and he could see 
that Harding was quite determined in 
his course. ‘Thus are cases that should 
be easy made difficult,” he sighed. “In 
order to prove that you did not commit 
this assault we may now have to find the 
man who did. Have you any idea as to 
that ?” 

“None whatever,” replied Harding, 
“although Kane is an irascible old fel- 
low who has had rows with scores of 
people.” 

“But not serious enough to lead to 
an assault ?”’ suggested Kirkham. 

“Oh, I don’t know as to that,” an- 
swered Harding. “I can imagine some 
one losing his temper and giving him a 
quick punch, but to waylay a man and 
hit him from behind is another matter. 
Still, he may have enemies capable of it. 
I have no means of knowing.” 

“Never heard of one that 
you, I suppose?” 

Harding scowled. ‘‘That’s what puz- 
zles me,” he said. “I didn’t know I had 
a double. I certainly never met one.” 

“Oh, the scientists tell us we all have 
them,” returned Kirkham, ‘‘but we’ll get 
to that presently. Now, what trouble did 
you have with Kane?” 

“Inherited trouble,” laughed Hard- 
ing. “It’s really quite farcical in one 
way, but mighty serious in another. 
Father and Kane fought a picayune lit- 
tle spite case through the courts for 
years, and father finally won. Kane 
never forgot nor forgave, and I was un- 
fortunate enough, after father’s death, 
to fan to flame the smouldering embers 
of his wrath by opposing him in a busi- 
ness matter of no great consequence. He 
said some things then that I was obliged 
to resent. He has said some things since, 
so I am informed, that have sorely 
tempted me to go to his office and—” 
He stopped abruptly, clenching his fists 
and frowning. “Well, no matter; I 
haven’t done it,” he concluded. 

“These facts are known?” queried 
Kirkham. 
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“To quite a 
number of peo 
ple, yes.” 

Kirkham _re- 
flected. ‘‘Without 
in alibi,” he re- 
marked at last, 
“it looks pretty 
serious. There is 
the feud of long 
standing, the re 
cent quarrel, the 
more recent pro 
vocation for an- 
other quarrel, and 
the people who 
say they saw you 
in the building, 
in the office and 
in the corridor, 
especially in the 
corridor.” 

“If we could 
only find my dou 
ble!” groaned 
Harding. 

“Tf we only 
could!’’: returned 
Kirkham. “I'll 
investigate a lit- 
tle and see if I 
can uncover any 
new facts. Per 
haps you'll have 
to be your own 
double.”’ 

Harding was 
startled and puz She 
zled. ‘“‘What do 
you mean by that?” he demanded. 

“Come back to-morrow and I'll tell 
you,” answered Kirkham. 

Harding’s arrest had preceded his 
visit to Kirkham, but he had been imme- 
diately released on bail, so he was free 
to spend the day as he pleased. He chose 
to avoid all his usual haunts and all of 
his friends—except one. To her, Miss 
Emily Long, he went at once. He pre- 
ferred not to meet others until he had 
cleared himself of this charge, but he 
felt that he could not permit her to 
doubt him for a minute. 

She did not. “Why, Elmer,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘of course I know you didn’t 
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saw him, partly concealed by a post 


do it. You couldn’t do such a cowardly 
thing! It’s all a dreadful mistake.” __ 

“But somebody who looks like me did 
do it,” he complained. “That’s the ex 
asperating thing. Who is he and where 
is he?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she replied, 
‘but I do know that all the evidence in 
the world wouldn’t make me believe that 
it was you.” 

Thus cheered and comforted, he was 
able to give his whole mind to the prob- 
lem of his double, but he could make 
nothing of it, and Kirkham, when they 
met the next day, was equally in the 
dark 
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“There are only three courses open to 
us,” declared Kirkham: “first, to show 
that you couldn’t have done it; second, 
to show who did do it; and third, to 
break down or weaken the evidence 
against you in some other way. You have 
barred the first in barring the,alibi. ‘The 
second is difficult, and I have discovered 
nothing helpful. We can continue to 
work along that line, but we can’t de- 
pend upon it for success. We can’t even 
depend upon police help, although it’s 
really a police matter, for they’re busy 
proving that you did it. So we must do 
what we can with the third. I really 
think you'll have to be your own 
double.” 

‘“That’s the second time you’ve—”’ 

“One moment,” interrupted Kirkham. 
“Just wait until I’m through. Let’s see 
what there is against you, first. The old 
trouble, culminating in a recent quarrel ! 
We can’t deny that, but it proves noth- 
ing and is of small consequence by itself. 
The handkerchief! Equally unconvinc- 
ing alone, and of value only as it 
trengthens other evidence. You have 
many such handkerchiefs—’”’ 

“Two or three dozen, and I have lost 
many.” 

“Quite so. And there are others like 
them. The handkerchief is good corrob- 
orative evidence, but nothing else. It 
might be explained in a dozen different 
ways—all possible if not probable. It 
may even have been purloined and left 
there purposely, to divert suspicion. So 
let us pass on to the next point. The ele- 
vator man! Again corroborative merely, 
and weakly corroborative, at that. He 
isn’t positive enough to count for much. 
Kane! Well, now we begin to approach 
trouble. He says positively that you are 
the man who came to his office, and that 
he chased you out. That, considered in 
connection with your previous quarrel 
and the fact that the assault so closely 
followed the call, gives the matter a bad 
look. But still it proves nothing. He did 
not see the man who struck him. The 
man he says was you mzy have been on 
the street by that time. tor all he knows. 
And Miss Morrison the stenographer! 


More trouble now, but even she is not 
sufficient aione. She says she saw you 


chased out and afterward lurking in the 
corridor, but that’s no proof that you 
committed the assault. It takes the 
handkerchief and the previous trouble, 
in addition to the story she tells, to make 
the case at all serious. Still, she is the 
central figure—the keystone, as you 
might say. Doubtless they have other 
evidence circumstantially corroborative, 
but nothing really counts without her, or 
at least it counts for so little as to be 
almost negligible. And she is mistaken! 
We know that, but how are we going to 
convince her of that?” 

“It’s the jury we’ve got to convince.” 
suggested Harding. 

“Not necessarily,” returned Kirkham. 
“It looks to me easier, as the matter 
stands, to convince her than to convince 
the jury, and then there may not be any 
jury. If we could only convince Kane, 


too— But he’s too prejudic ed. We'll 
have to direct our attack at Miss Mor- 
rison.”’ 


“But I don’t see—”’ 

“Of course you don't,” pursued Kirk- 
ham, again interrupting. “If you did, 
you wouldn’t need a lawyer. I’m going 
to put on a nice little comedy, with you 
for the star and Courtney Comerford for 
the supporting company. Comerford is 
an actor. You wont need to act, because 
you'll merely be your own double—” 

‘That’s three times—” 

Kirkham raised a protesting hand and 
went on. “I’m expecting Comerford 
every minute,” he said. “I got hold of 
him through a dramatic agency. They 
tell me he’s a good character man, out 
of work because of his unreliability. 
That’s how I was able to get him for an 
odd job. Here he is now, I think.” 

The office boy brought in the card of 
Mr. Courtney Comerford, and Mr. 
Comerford followed. He looked like a 
gentleman in hard luck—his clothing 
neatly brushed but showing signs of 
wear, his linen clean but somewhat 
frayed along the edges. He gave Kirk- 
ham a careless nod, and then glanced at 
Harding. 

“Deuced odd!” he commented. 

“What is?” asked Kirkham. 

“Everything, old chap,” replied Com- 
erford. 
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“For instance?” persisted Kirkham. 
“For instance,” returned Comerford 

easily, “I’m here on deuced odd busi- 

ness, am I not? You said you wanted a 

man who could make up well for some 

real life stunts. That’s odd enough, I’m 

sure.” 

“Yes, it is odd,” admitted Kirkham, 
after introducing Harding, “but it’s not 
a particularly difficult stunt. Mr. Hard 
ing will impersonate himself—changing 
costume and name with each appearance 
but still being himself. You will be a 
different person each time—an entirely 
different person.” 

“Any particular person?” asked Com- 
erford. 

“Oh, no,’”’ answered Kirkham. ‘‘Hard- 
ing will be the particular person.” 

Comerford glanced at Harding again. 
“Deuced odd!” he remarked. 

“Ves, agreed Kirkham, “I’ve already 
admitted that.” 

“But what—” began Harding. 

‘‘I’ll prepare the scenario at once,” in- 
terrupted Kirkham. 


I] 


Miss’ Edith Morrison had no more 
than a slight business acquaintance with 
Harding, but she had seen him many 
times. That she should fail to recognize 
him wherever she might see him, or that 
she should mistake another for him, 
would have seemed to her quite impos- 
sible. And yet Miss Morrison was much 
troubled by an occurrence of trifling im- 
portance on the elevated train that was 
bearing her home from work. 

Two men sat near her, discussing the 
Kane assault case. That was not surpris- 
ing, for the assault was a news item that 
had attracted much attention. But she 
recognized one of these men as Harding. 
She was surprised that he should be so 
roughly and shabbily dressed and that 
he should be with a man apparently of 
the laboring class, but a second and more 
critical glance confirmed her first im- 
pression that he was Harding. 

» That his eyes should meet hers with- 
out even a glimmer of recognition was 
not surprising in view of the fact that 
she was employed by, and was to be a 
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for, the man he had assaulted, 
but she was puzzled and troubled when 
she heard his companion address him as 
Nelson. A moment later she was a pic- 
ture of big-eyed amazement, for Hard- 
ing (or Nelson) was expressing the 
most extraordinary views with regard to 
the assault. 

“This fellow Harding did it, of 
course,” he declared. “‘Anybody can see 
that. The key-pusher’s story makes it as 
clear as day. He’s been laying for the 
old man for years, and he was mad 
enough to take a chance after the last 
snarl. Likely the old man deserved a 
good poke, but I can’t stand for the way 
it was done. Only a coward would slug 
from behind.” 

Miss Morrison reached home. in a 
daze. She had seen Harding on the ele- 
vated, and Harding had condemned 
Harding for what Harding had done. 
Wherefore, it was not Harding that she 
had seen. Harding would not have talked 
that way of the assault, and Harding 
would not have referred to her in her 
own hearing as a key-pusher. If not 
Harding in the one case, could she be 
sure that it was Harding in the other? 

In her mental distress and mystifica- 
tion she turned for solace and enlighten- 
ment to a very nice young man who 
called to see her every Sunday evening 
and also took her to theatres and amuse- 
ment parks as often as he could spare 
the money and the time. 

“Do you believe in doubles, Billy?” 
she asked. 

“Doubles!” repeated Billy. “What do 
you mean?” 

“Why, two people so exactly alike 
that you can’t tell them apart,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, I’ve heard that twins are some- 
times that way,” returned Billy. 

“Twins!” she exclaimed. “I wonder if 
they could be twins! That might explain 
it.” 

“Explain what?” asked Billy. 

“But if they were twins,” she went 
on, ignoring his question, ‘how can I be 
sure which twin I saw when?” 

“Say, Edie, are you nutty ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Edith indig- 
nantly. 
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“Well, asserted 
silly. 

“Well, if you saw a certain man and 
then discovered that he wasn’t the man 
that you saw,” she retorted, “I guess 
you’d be mixed.” 

“Cut it out!” advised Billy, “or 
you'll get me to thinking that you’re the 
puzzle department of a Sunday paper.” 
“cut it out,’ but it did not 
cease to perplex her, and within brief 
time she had another shock. 

Billy, in his own expressive language, 
had “blown himself for the paste- 
boards,” and in the crowd of the theatre 
lobby some one accidentally jostled her. 
It was Harding again, now attired as 
she would expect to see him attired, and 
the more easily and certainly recognized 
in consequence. She was surprised into a 
nod of recognition, but Harding raised 
his hat and apologized as he would to 
an utter stranger. Then his companion— 
a very different man from the one she 
had seen him with before—grabbed his 
arm and hurried him along with an 
urgent, “Come on, Jack!” 

“Tack !”” repeated the bewildered girl. 
“Jack! It can’t be possible—” 


“Who’s Jack?” broke in Billy sharply. 


talk like it,” 


you 


So she 


“T don’t know,” she answered. ‘‘He 
called him Jack, didn’t he?” 
“Oh, that fellow!” returned Billy. 


“Why, yes. But what of it? Do you know 
him ?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied. 

“Don’t know!” snorted Billy. “Say, 
Edie, was any of your family ever in the 
foolish house ?” 

But Miss Morrison was too aisorbed 
in her own thoughts to heed him. 

Inside the theatre she saw “Jack” 
again. He and his companion had seats 
on the other side of the house, but a 
dime-in-the-slot opera glass brought him 
close enough for critical inspection. 

“Billy,” she whispered at last, ‘he’s 
triplets.” 

Billy was naturally startled. “Would 
you want your padded cell done in pink 
or blue?” he asked solicitously. 

“But he must be!” she insisted. 

“Who?” demanded Billy. 

“Mr. Harding, of course,” she replied. 
“On the elevated his name was Nelson, 
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and here his name is Jack, and his real 
name is Elmer Harding.” 

Then she told him all about her be- 
wildering experiences, and he borrowed 
the glass for a brief inspection of the 
features of the mysterious man. 

“Forget it!” he advised. “I got this 
fellow mugged, and I’ll see how he 
stacks up with the real Harding to-mor- 
row. I never saw Harding, but this fel- 
low looks like his pictures, all right.” 

On the following evening Billy re- 
ported, but his report, while satisfactory 
to himself, did not satisfy Miss Morri- 
son. He had seen Harding, and he as- 
serted positively that Harding and the 
man they had seen at the theatre were 
one and the same person. 

“But his friend called him Jack,” she 
objected. 

“Qh, you probably misunderstood,” 
argued Billy. 

“You heard him yourself,” she re- 
minded him. 

“T thought he called him Jack,” he 
admitted, “but I wasn’t paying much 
attention, and I may have been mis- 
taken.” 

“T could see he didn’t know me,’ 
persisted, ‘‘and Mr. Harding does.” 

“Didn’t want to know you,” said 
Billy. “You’re on the other side of the 
case. There’s nothing to it but the name, 
and that was just a mistake.” 

“It might be—once,” she conceded ; 
“but how do you explain the other time, 
when he proved to be still another per- 
son ?” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” 
returned Billy, “but the man we saw at 
the theatre was Harding.” 

Billy was very positive, but his con- 
fiden’e was sadly shaken the following 
Sunday at an amusement park. 

A man that tr*, recognized as Hard- 
ing passed them i the crowd. He was 
with an elderly man this time, and they 
had only a fleeting glimpse of him, but 
it was enough. Miss Morrison saw him 
first and nudged Billy. 

“Ts it?” she asked. 

“Sure it is,’”’ answered Billy. ‘“Differ- 
ent suit, but same man.” 

“IT hope so,” she sighed, “‘but I don’t 
seem to feel sure of anything any more.” 
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refreshment pavilion, 
the troublesome two took seats at an 
adjoining table. ‘The elderly man was 
talking very earnestly to the younger. 

‘‘Son,” they heard him say, “ I 
your month here has convinced you that 
there is more for you in the home town 
than in the big city, and I hope you're 
ready to get on the train with dad and 
go back to the old job.” 

They did not catch the reply of the 
younger man, but that was unimportant. 
Harding’s father was dead, and this 
young man had a father living. More 
over, this young man had come to the 
city recently, and Harding had lived 
there all his life Wherefore, the Hard 
ing of whom Billy was so sure was not 
Harding at all, and if not— 

silly looked at the girl in bewilder 
ment and found her somewhat more 
than merely bewildered. There was 
something akin to fright in her 
—a reflection of extreme mental dis 
tress and self-doubt ‘that verged on hys 
teria. “It’s uncanny, Billy,’’ she whis 


Later, in the 


guess 


eyes 


pered. ‘“‘Can’t you do something to make 


sure ?”’ 

Billy got up and walked deliberately 
over to the other table. 

“Mr. Harding?” he said inquiringly, 
addressing the younger man. 

The latter looked up at him blankly. 

“Friend of yours, Ralph?” asked the 
older. 

The young man shook his head. “You 
evidently mistake me for some one 
else,” he informed Billy politely. 

Billy apologized. ‘You're certainly a 
dead ringer for Elmer Harding,” he 
explained. 

“Don’t try any confidence games on 
us!’ advised the older man menac. gly. 
“We don’t belong in the big city, but 
Milwaukee isn’t so very small.” 

silly wanted to fight at this, but he 
felt that he was “in wrong,” as he after- 
ward expressed it, so he merely pro- 
tested his innocence of any evil pur 
pose, and the older man so far repented 
of his unjust suspicion that, by way 
of atonement, he introduced himself, 
Amos Barton, and his son, Ralph 
Barton. 

Billy, after eyeing them both keenly 
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for a moment, apologized again and 
went back to his own table with clouded 
brow. 

“Father and 
he explained, 
me.” 

Miss Morrison shook her 
mally. ‘Take me home, 
pleaded. “I—I’m afraid.” 

“Afraid?” echoed Billy. 

“Yes—afraid that I don’t know what 
I do know.” 

“Well, I’m some tangled myself,” ad- 
mitted Billy. “I'll bet if that fellow ever 
met Harding he’d think he was talking 
to himself.” 


from Milwaukee,” 
certainly 


son, 
“but it beats 
dis- 
she 


head 
Billy,” 


II] 


Courtney Comerford was in jovial 
mood, and one did not have to be told 
why he was so unreliable that he had 
difficulty in securing steady employ- 
ment. He was not drunk, but he was 
at least mildly intoxicated, and it was 
apparent that he the kind of a 
man to go the limit when he got started. 
Indeed, only Harding’s persistence had 
brought him to Kirkham’s office in as 
good condition as he was. Even then he 
suggested an adjournment to some place 
in closer proximity to a bar, but, that 
proposition being vetoed, he found 
amusement in the business in hand. 

“The last stunt scream!” he 
declared. “You ought to have seen that 
young fellow’s face when I accused him 
of being a confidence man! If he’d 
stuck a tittle longer I’d have pulled off 
someth‘ng better.” 

“Well, I’m glad the job was well 
done,” remarked Kirkham. 

“Well done!” exclaimed Comerford. 
“Nobody ever put on a better short act. 
Didn’t I make a peach of a fine old 
dad, Harding?” 

“You wanted to drink rather too much 
for the part,” commented Harding. 

“But even fine old dads do that oc- 
casionally, old chap,” argued Comer- 
ford. ‘And then there that 
elevated stunt!’ he added. 

“T did most of that,” said Harding. 

“Yes,” admitted Comerford regret- 
fully, “you had all the ‘fat’ in that 


Was 


Was a 


was 








scene, but you only had to be yourself, 


and I had to be somebody else each 
time.” 

“Well, never mind that,” put in 
Kirkham. ‘‘You’ve got the girl fud- 
dled.” 


‘“‘Fuddled!” repeated Comerford, with 
a boisterous laugh. “Her own mother 
will have to carry an identification card 
after this.” 

“Yes,” agreed Harding, ‘our last ap- 
pearance seemed to break her all up.” 

“She’d have been screaming for help 
if we’d sprung another on her,” asserted 
Comerford. “She was a frazzle. She 
isn’t sure of her own reflection in a 
mirror now.” 

“We'll let her alone, then,” decided 
Kirkham. “It might easily be overdone, 
you know. But I wonder if you could 
make up like Harding.” 


Comerford’s laugh was cut short. 
“Deuced odd!” he commented. 

“What is?” asked Kirkham. 

“Harding,” answered Comerford, 
after a moment of hesitation. ‘“‘He’s 


rather an odd chap, don’t you think ?” 
‘“‘He’s got physical individuality,” ad- 
mitted Kirkham, “but I thought you 


Mr. Comerford followed 
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needed that for successful impersona- 
tion.”’ 

“Oh, I could make up for Harding,” 
said Comerford. “But why?” 

“Well, we’ve queered one witness, and 
I’d like to queer another,” explained 
Kirkham. “If the make-up is good 
enough you might call on old Kane. 
He’s still laid up at home, but—” 

“Kane!” interrupted Comerford. 
‘“‘He’s the old chap with an office in the 
Atlas building, isn’t he?” 

“Ves.” 

Comerford slipped out of his chair 
and started for the door. “Ex-cuse 
me!” he said. ‘The last time I did that 
I only beat him to the door by a few 
inches.” 

“Here! Hold on!” cried Kirkham. 
‘What do you mean by the last time?” 

Comerford paused with his hand on 
the knob. “That’s what’s so deuced 
odd,” he said. 

“Deuced odd!” repeated Kirkham 
disgustedly. “Look here, Comerford! if 
you know anything about this business 
why haven’t you told us before?” 

“You never asked me, old chap,” re- 
plied Comerford, adding with a solemn 
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wink that seemed to have no meaning, 


“You engaged me on confidential busi- 
ness, didn’t you?” 

“Of course,” admitted Kirkham. 

Comerford winked again, cannily. 
“So did the other fellow,” he said. 

“What other fellow?” demanded 
Kirkham. 

“Besides,” pursued Comerford, un- 
mindful of the question, “you never told 
me what you were trying to do—never 
even dropped a hint of it until to-day 
—just told me what I was to do, and 
I did it. I might have guessed myself 
out of a job if I had been too infernally 
smart.” 

“Who's the other fellow?” 
Kirkham. 

“T'll be hanged if I know, old chap,” 
answered Comerford. ‘“That’s what 
makes it so deuced odd, don’t you 
think ?” 

“You and I are going to have 
trouble,” threatened Kirkham, “if you 
don't pass out those deuced odd details 
in a hurry.” 

Comerford reflected, then slipped back 
into his chair. “I’d rather like to get 
the silly thing untangled myself,” he 
said. “Perhaps you can do it for me.” 

“Perhaps I can,” agreed Kirkham. 

“IT was to forget, you know,” ex- 
plained Comerford, “and I was forget- 
ting all right when you got hold of me, 
and then it was so deuced odd—” 
“Quit that!’ thundered Kirkham. 

“Well, it was, old chap,” insisted 
Comerford. 

“Never mind,” said Kirkham. ‘Just 
tell us about the other fellow.” 

“Oh, all right,’ acquiesced Comer- 


persisted 


ford. “If a fellow isn’t allowed to forget: 


when he tries to forget,” he reasoned 
with drunken whimsicalness, ‘it ought 
to release him. Besides, it’s getting on 
my nerves. You see, a chap came to me 
one day and wanted me to make up like 
Harding. I was some broke, and I didn’t 
ask too many questions when I saw the 
ready cash. He didn’t tell me who he 
was, and he didn’t tell me who Harding 
was, but he fixed up a good chance for 
me to study Harding for the make-up. 
That’s what made it seem so deuced 
odd when I—” 
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“Quit that!’ roared Kirkham. 

“Well, it sort of bowled me out when 
I met Harding afterward,” explained 
Comerford. “Then,” he resumed, “this 
fellow sent me to the Atlas building to 
see Kane. Isn’t he the peppery old chap, 
though ?” 

“He is,” admitted Harding. 

“T was to walk right through into 
his private office and give him a note, 
if I had time,” resumed Comerford. “I 
didn’t understand that ‘having time’ 
then, but I did afterward. Why, I didn’t 
have time to draw a quick breath. I 
got my exit cue the minute I entered 
—so sudden that I almost forgot the 
rest of my ‘business,’ which was to linger 
in the corridor until the stenographer 
went out to lunch. Everything seemed 
to be timed like a railway schedule.” 

“Thai would be easy,” commented 
Kirkham. “Kane runs himself and his 
office on a system that you can set your 
watch by. What else?” 

“That’s all,” replied Comerford. “I 
went down the stairs while the stenog- 
rapher was going down in the eleva- 
tor.” 

“A deliberate frame-up!’’ declared 
Kirkham. ‘““There was somebody else to 
do the slugging—perhaps the man him- 
self, perhaps somebody that he hired. 
But why? Lots of people might like to 
take a good crack at Kane, but why ring 
in Harding ?” 

“I fancy,” suggested Comerford, 
“that he was after Harding more than 
Kane. I recall now that he said some- 
thing about ‘getting the old man at the 
same time’ and ‘making a double play.’ 
Would there be a girl in it, do you 
think ?” 

Kirkham glanced at 
Harding shook his head. 

At that moment, however, the office- 
boy brought word that a lady giving 
the name of Miss Emily Long wished 
to see Mr. Harding a moment. 

“Emily!’’ exclaimed Harding, start- 


Harding, but 


ing up. “Emily here!” 

“T thought you said there was no 
girl,’”’ remarked Kirkham drily. 

“Oh, there’s a girl, all right,” re- 
turned Harding, “but no other man. I 
thought that was what you meant.” 
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“Just the same,” persisted Kirkham, 
“I’d like to know what she makes of 
Comerford’s story.” 

“I'll bring her in,” said Harding. 

So full of the problem of the mo- 
ment was he that he gave her little 
chance to explain her own mission when 
he stepped into the outer office to meet 
her. 

“T followed from 
began, ‘‘because—”’ 

“Well, I’m glad you’re here,” he 
broke in. ‘Mr. Kirkham thinks you may 
be able to shed some light on the mys- 
tery.” 

“Perhaps I can,” she admitted. “You 
see—”’ 

“We've uncovered a most amazing 
story,’ he went on, ushering her into 
the private office. “I want you to hear 
ty 

Kirkham and Comerford were intro- 
duced, and Comerford repeated his 
story, also giving a description of the 
man who had engaged him. 

“That would be Mr. Platt,’’ she said 


your office,” she 


quietly, at the conclusion of it. 
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** | followed you from your office, 
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“Platt!” exclaimed Harding. “Why ?” 

“You might guess that,”’ she returned, 
reddening. sh heck 

“He’s a vindictive brute,” reflected 
Harding, “but I don’t see why—’” 

“If I might be allowed to guess,” put 
in Kirkham, “I would suggest that pos- 
sibly Platt failed where Harding suc- 
ceeded.” 

Still blushing, she nodded. 

“T never knew it!” exclaimed Hard- 
ing. 

“There was no 
should,” she returned. 

“Naturally, unsuccessful suitors are 
not listed,” commented Kirkham. 

“And I never suspected him of this 
until now,” she added, “but he fits into 
Mr. Comerford’s story. He hates Mr. 
Kane, and,” she added demurely, “I 
don’t think he likes Mr. Harding very 
well.” 

“And he might hope to gain personal 
advantage by disgracing Harding,” sug- 
gested Kirkham. “He’s the kind of a 
man who would let passion carry him 
far, | imagine.” 


reason why you 
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said Harding; “but Comer 
settle the matter definitely, 


“He is,” 
ford can 
anyway.” 


“Oh, yes,” agreed Comerford, “I'd 
know my man anywhere.” 

“Too bad!” sighed Kirkham. 

“What’s too bad?” demanded Hard- 


ing. 

“The wasted time and ingenuity,” re- 
plied Kirkham. “We don’t need all that 
to win now.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, “I almost for- 
got what I came for! You’ve won any 
how. Papa telephoned that he learned 
iccidentally at the state’s attorney’s 
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office that a witness had failed them and 
they’d have to dismiss the case.” 

“That would be Miss Morrison,” as 
serted Comerford. 

“Miss Morrison, certainly,” agreed 
Kirkham. “After all, Comerford, we 
don’t need your evidence, but you might 
take it to the state’s attorney and see 
what he wants to do with it.” 

“Poor girl!” murmured Harding, 
thinking of Miss Morrison. “She'll 
hardly be sure enough of the identity of 
that young man of hers to marry him. 
Think how awkward, matrimonially, 
such doubt would be!” 


Prince John, Monopoly 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
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WENTY thousand dollars a year, 

beginning next year, with a five 
year contract, ought to be about right,” 
said Prince John. 

“Quite impossible!’ said the general 
manager of Iridescent Horn politely, 
and he smiled as he twirled his gold 
rimmed eye-glasses around his finger. 
He intended to be nice to Prince John; 
he was nice to everyone, oilily nice. Since 
he had been elected President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Iridescent Horn, Lim- 
ited, Hotchkiss had grown sideburns. 
On an ordinary man sideburns are almost 
a joke; on a trust president they are 
almost holy. 

“Jim,” said Prince John, “you don't 
grasp the idea. I’m chucking up a job 
worth twenty thousand to me. I’m mak- 
ing that in knitted underwear right now. 
But this iridescent horn—well, I ought 
to be pushing it. Here is an industry 
built up in my home town, and confined 
to it, and I’m selling underwear for peo- 
ple who don’t care a hang for Waco. 
Now, I’m a good salesman, and irides- 
cent horn buttons are a good article, and 


Waco is a good town. We three ought to 
work together.” 

“Quite impossible!” repeated Hotch- 
kiss softly. “Our policy is diametrically 
opposed to such large salaries. With our 
control of the market, people must buy 
iridescent horn from us, or go without. 
So why employ expensive salesmen? A 
man that can write an order in an order- 
book, and who knows enough to keep his 
expense account low, is all we need. We 
pay Johnson three thousand.” 

“Johnson!” exclaimed Prince John. 
“Why, you don’t call him.a salesman, do 
you, Jim? Johnson!” 

“We call him an agent,” said Hotch- 
kiss. ‘We don’t need salesmen.” 

“Then I can’t tie up with you?” asked 
Prince John. 

“No.” 

“Well, Jim, I’m sorry!” said Prince 
John. “Honest, I’m sorry. This job took 
my fancy. I’ve been selling goods—a big 
business, too—for years, and I’ve never 
done a thing for the old town, and it sort 
of pleased me to think I could take hold 
of iridescent horn buttons and whoop up 




















the business. I thought, if I could slip 
into the job of General Sales Manager, 
for instance—” 

“I’m sorry,” said Hotchkiss, but he 
was not. He had no feelings one way or 
the other. He was as warm blooded as a 
clam on ice. Prince John, seeing that it 
was useless to waste more time, arose 
and departed. He left his old schoolmate 
twirling the gold eye-glasses, and smil- 
ing. It was this gold eye-glass on its 
delicate gold chain, and this smile, that 
had caused Hotchkiss to be christened 
the Golden Hyena. 

John Prince went down the elevator 
to the crowded New York street, and, 
crossing the street to the down-town 
ticket office, bought a ticket to Waco. He 
was accustomed to crossing the continent 
as casually as you or I cross the street to 
buy a newspaper at our favorite stand, 
but this nonchalance had been of gradual 
growth. He had begun life as a sales- 
man behind the counter of a haberdash- 
ery shop in Waco. Then he traveled 
Texas for a Kansas City wholesaler. 
Then he made the Pacific Coast territory 
for a Chicago house, and later worked 
from Chicago to Denver for an Amster- 
dam underwear factory. In his day he 
had represented at least twenty concerns, 
and gradually, as his salesmanship grew 
in might, he began to be noted as one of 
the great American traveling salesmen. 
But it was when he went with the Car- 
body and Miller company in New York 
that he became known as “Prince John.” 

Carbody and Miller did big business, 
and John Prince had been the reason. 
He had gone with them when they were 
small, because he liked Carbody, and he 
had built up for them a trade that was 
the talk of the underwear world. 

Prince John was a wizard, but, if you 
met him casually, you would never have 
suspected it. You would have seen a 
large, clean-looking, boyish man, with 
a baby mouth and big brown eyes, clad 
always well, and with an open fist and a 
warm, firm handshake. He had—as 
other salesmen have—a fund of funny 
stories always increasing, and he had— 
as other salesmen have—immense good 
humor. He was, you might say, endowed 
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no better than other salesmen, but the 
difference was that he was Prince John, 
and the others were not. He was, if ever 
a man was, a real prince. 

His success might be summed up in 
the words: “It is a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with Prince John.” It was. And it 
was a pleasure to talk with him. He 
said nothing but what other salesmen 
said, and he told the same tales, but he 
had that delightful charm that makes the 
apparently happy-go-lucky Irishman a 
powerful politician. He was like other 
men, but he was like them in a different 
way. All of which means only that he 
was big, and could handle big business. 

But even a man who is welcome every- 
where, and who has friends in every city, 
and who knows where his orders are 
coming from, gets weary of the road. 
Especially if there is a girl. 

And two things had happened simul- 
taneously. Carbody sold out to Miller, 
and Janet Wright wrote Prince John a 
letter. The letter was not long, and it 
was not a love letter, but it said Janet’s 
father was dead, and that meant that 
Janet, back in Waco, was released from 
her long slavery to the ills of the old 
man. So Prince John thought of a home, 
and of a profitable general sales agency, 
and an early retirement from the road— 
a retirement in five or six years, perhaps 
—and he knew that if he once secured 
the salesmanship of some unique com- 
modity the manufacturers would never 
be able to drop Prince John. Once a 
trade was his, it was always his. He car- 
ried it in his pocket. Naturally, as all 
the iridescent horn buttons were made in 
Waco, and as Janet was in Waco, and as 
he would have to make frequent visits to 
Waco if he was sales agent for the trust, 
he thought of iridescent horn. 

Prince John knew nothing about iri- 
descent horn buttons, but that did not 
count. Your cigar salesman can sell 


clothing as well as cigars; the only dif- 
ference is that cigars are always “all 
Havana” and clothing is always “all 
wool.” Neither did Prince John know 
anything about the conditions of the iri- 
descent horn button business in Waco. 
He had heard there was a trust, so he 
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went to the trust, and the -trust had 
turned him down. So he went to Waco. 

In Waco he learned, in one day, all 
about the iridescent horn business, which 
had not existed when he was a haber- 
dashery salesman there. It was a wonder 
Story. 

Samuel Grout ran a shoe store, and 
was well-to-do, so he sent to Germany 
for his uncle, Heinrich Grout, who was 
old and alone, and Uncle Heinrich 
came, and played with Sam’s children 
and wandered up and down the banks of 
the Brazos idly, until one day, to amuse 


the children, he set up a button cutting 


( 
machine in the wood-shed back of Sam’s 
house, for he had been a horn button 
cutter in the old country. His cutting 
machine worked with a foot treadle, and 
he got a pair of steer horns and cut but- 
tons from them, and let the children cut 
buttons. He also showed them how to 
polish the buttons they made, and that 
might have been the end of it. 

But, one day in his wanderings along 
the Brazos he found a horn mine—that 
is what they call them now. There were 
thousands and thousands of steer horns, 
buried in the river. ‘There had been, I 
believe, a slaughter house there, in the 
days when steer horns were waste ma- 
terial. No one knew how many steers 
had been slaughtered, but there had 
been*long rows of the slaughter houses 
in the early days. Old Heinrich knew 
nothing of that. He took a pair of the 
horns home to amuse the children, let- 
ting them cut buttons from them. The 
result was the creation of a great in- 
dustry. 

For when the buttons were cut and 
polished they were not like the ordinary 
horn buttons. They gleamed with the iri- 
descence of real pearl, and in the air 
they became as hard as flint, yet re- 
mained as tough as leather. It was the 
ideal button, durable, beautiful and 
cheap. Sam Grout and old Heinrich es- 
tablished a button factory in the wood- 
shed. In three months James Hotchkiss 
put money in the business. In a year iri- 


horn buttons were a recognized 


descent 
commodity, and Sam and old Heinrich 


had been frozen out of the company. 


Wakefield Rogers, who had a small 
factory making patent gate hinges, 
looked into the business and laughed at 
the clumsy German cutting machines old 
Heinrich had brought with him, and on 
the model of which more had been made, 
and invented a machine that would cut 
ten times as many buttons in one tenth 
the time, with ordinary, inexperienced 
girl labor. A dozen, twenty, forty button 
factories sprang up as rapidly as Rogers 
could supply the cutting machines, and 
horn dredging in the ‘‘mines” of the 
Brazos became a regular industry. 

The whole business was a go-as-you- 
please affair at that time. Factories 
sprang into being over night, only to fail 
a month later. Prices for iridescent horn 
buttons were of all sorts. There was no 
basis for prices. The man that found a 
large bed of horns would sell cheap; the 
man that had to hunt long for one had 
to have more money. At times the fac 
tories gasped for horns and paid enor- 
mous prices; at other times they became 
overstocked and the dredgers had to give 
the horns away at nominal prices. There 
was only one sure thing about the busi- 
ness—old Heinrich and his nephew Sam 
were “busted” and out of it. 

Then James Hotchkiss, the “Golden 
Hyena,” took hold of things and organ 
ized the ‘‘Trust.” Every existing irides- 
cent horn button factory in Waco went 
into the “Trust.”’ Half of them Hotch- 
kiss closed down. He set a regular price 
to be paid for the horns, and a regular 
scale of prices for buttons of various 
sizes. Old Heinrich Grout and _ his 
nephew were ignored. They were merely 
the originators of the new industry that 
had brought unexampled prosperity to 
Waco. 

Hotchkiss got an increased rate into 
the new tariff that was just being ar- 
ranged by Congress, and thus shut out 
the German sea-pearl buttons, which 
were the only buttons that could com- 
pete with his product. Then he raised 
prices, and the iridescent horn button 
business began to make profits. All this 
was perfectly legitimate. There had 
been a big industry making money for 
no one; Hotchkiss put it on a money- 















































* said Prince John, 


* Jim,’ 
making footing. The only thing he did 
not do was to take Prince John into ac- 
count, and how could he? 

Now, a trust is not all peaches and 
cream, as any man that has dipped into 
one knows. If a trust hasn’t its Rogers, 
it has some other. Rogers was the man 
that made the improved button cutting 
machines, and when the trust was 
formed, and had decided to stop the in- 
creasing production of buttons, Rogers 
—being in business for himself and not 
for the trust—continued to make button 
cutting machines, and then, having them 
on hand, sold them to misguided men 
who thought there must be money in the 
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** you don’t grasp the idea” 


making of iridescent horn buttons. He 
sold them on time, on mortgage, on com- 
mission, on percentage royalty. Any way 
he could sell them he did sell them, and 
the unfortunate independent factories 
thus created were now struggling along. 
All were on the verge of ruin, and there 
were a lot of them. They ran half-time, 
and quarter-time, and no time at all, for 
the trust controlled the supply of iri- 
descent horns. It had money, and it 
bought all offerings, and stored them 
until they were needed. 

For this horn supply was precarious. 
There was no telling when it would be 
exhausted. The only sure thing was that 
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it was not limitless. And the other sure 
thing was that twelve years had been 
needed for the peculiar chemical proper- 
ties of the Brazos to turn the horns iri- 
descent. ‘That was plain. The last slaugh- 
ter house had closed twelve years before. 

Che trust, looking forward, had pre- 
pared to assure a constant supply. It had 
turned a portion of the Brazos, by means 
of a dam and sluiceway, into an artificial 
lake, and in the lake the trust buried 
fresh horns, purchased from Omaha and 
Chicago packers. 

Then John Prince arrived in Waco, 
and learned all this. He found eighteen 
small factories, semi-comatose and hope- 
less, and when he interviewed them he 
found them supremely indifferent to his 
offer of his services. 

“That Jim Hotchkiss? Sure, we would 
like to slam him, and slam him hard, but 
we aint no trust. We can’t hardly pay 
our hands, when we can get horn for 
them to cut. Why, just judging by the 
way: you dress, Mr. Prince, you’d want 
four or five thousand dollars a year and 
expenses.” 

“T want twenty thousand and expenses 
guaranteed, and four per cent commis- 
sion on all my sales,” said Prince John: 

“There you are!” said the manufac- 
turer to whom he was talking. 

And each manufacturer gave him the 
same sort of answer. 

“No, we aint going to run up expenses 
any more than they are now,” was the 
common word. ‘‘We can’t. We aint no 
trust !’’ 

“No,” said Prince John. “But I am.” 

“You are what?” 

“I’m all the trust needed,” said Prince 
John. 

He’ remained in Waco one week, and 
the evenings he spent with Janet, but the 
days he spent with the forlorn little but- 
ton manufacturers, and when he left 
Waco he had in his pocket contracts with 
all of them, for a salesman must not only 
be able to sell goods but to sell himself. 

“And don’t you worry about the 


trust,” he told them. “I’m your trust.” 
He had had to make sacrifices. He re- 

linquished his idea of getting a guaran- 

tee of salary and expenses, and in return 
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he asked eight per cent commission on 
the sales he made. He was to have sole 
control of the output of his eighteen 
small factories. He laughed when he fig- 
ured up their total output. If he sold 
every button they made it would not pay 
his traveling expenses alone. 

The first stop Prince John made was 
at Canton, Ohio, where Donn Billings 
ran the Okotint Underwear Company, 
and Prince John came into Billings’ of- 
fice one morning like a king coming into 
his kingdom. 

“Well, Johnny!” cried Donn, jumping 
up and extending his hand as Prince 
John entered. “Well, this is fine! Does 
an old man good to see you! Come right 
in and hang up your hat, and I'll get 
your samples ready.” 

“Nay, nay, Pauline!’ laughed Prince 
John. “I’m not after a job, Donn.” 

“Oh, stop it!” said Donn Billings. 
“Didn’t I read that Carbody had sold 
out, and don’t I know what you think of 
old grouchy, his partner?” 

“I’ve quit the underwear line.” said 
Prince John. 

“No?” 

“Selling the prettiest, cleanest line of 
iridescent horn buttons you ever saw, 
Donn. I just thought I’d drop in and 
take my first order from you. How 
many? What sizes?” 

“Prince,” said Donn, “I can’t do a 
thing for you. I’d like to, but I’m con- 
tracted right up to the handle with 
Hotchkiss.” 

“Until ?” 

“Next May,” said Billings. 

“Suits me,” said Prince John. “I don’t 
want any orders until then. I couldn’t 
fill if I had the chance. I'll take your 
order to begin shipping May first, de- 
livery as you wish, terms usual, prices 
ten per cent. under the trust scale, and 
every button guaranteed up to sample.” 

“I usually place my contract in Octo- 
ber,” said Billings hesitatingly. This 
placing an order a year ahead isn’t— Of 
course, I’d like to help you out, Prince.”’ 

“Here’s your chance then,” said 
Prince John. “You don’t want me back 
in underwear, plugging against you 
again, Donn. I’m just seeing what I can 














do, on my way back to New York. If I 
can sell a few buttons I’ll stick to it. If 
| can’t, I'll go ahead with Carbody and 
Miller.” 

Billings looked at his samples. So far 
as Prince John was concerned, the only 
remaining necessity was that of writing 
down the order, and getting the signed 
contract for Billings’ next year’s supply. 

“Make that the Texas Queen Button 
Co.,” said Prince John, selecting the 
smallest of his eighteen factories. The 
order was eight times the largest possible 
output of the Texas Queen factory. If 
the proprietor of the Texas Queen had 
known of that contract he would have 
gone down to the Brazos and jumped in. 

Prince John’s trip back to New York 
was not a bee line. It was the off season 
for buttons, but he sped from one under- 
wear factory to another, and from one 
shirt-waist factory to the next, and from 
one jobber to the one next. Incidentally 
he dropped in on the big department 
stores, and everywhere he went he took 
the orders, and made contracts for the 
next year, delivery to commence May 
first. 

It was not for two months, when one 
of the department store buyers from Mil- 
waukee happened to meet Hotchkiss in 
New York, that Hotchkiss knew Prince 
John was on the road with iridescent 
hern buttons. 

“He took your order?” said Hotch- 
kiss. “For May delivery? What fac- 
tory?” 

“The Lone Star,” said the buyer, and 
Hotchkiss twirled his gold rimmed eye- 
glasses and smiled his gentle, oily smile. 

“The Lone Star,” said Hotchkiss 
softly, “has eight machines, and no raw 
horn at all. If it had horn, and worked 
day and night from now until next 
May, it could produce just about one- 
tenth the buttons you have contracted 
for. So—” 

“So what?” asked the buyer. 

“So,” said Hotchkiss, with his golden 
hyena smile, “you'll be sorry you tied 
yourself up. You have put yourself in a 
place where you can’t contract with us, 
because you have contracted for all you 
can use, and you are tied up with a fac- 
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tory that isn’t worth a dollar; so if they 
don’t deliver you can’t sue, and they 
can’t deliver! You'll pardon me if I say 
you have put your foot in a trap, wont 
you?” 

“That’s all right,” said the buyer 
carelessly. ‘And you'll pardon me if I 
say you have forgotten one thing, wont 
you?” 

“What's 
smiling. 

“That Prince John took the order,” 
said the buyer. “If Prince John took it, 
he will fill it.” 

On the first of August the trust sent 


that?’ asked Hotchkiss, 


out their four inexpensive salesmen. 
‘They struck Newton, Mass., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., and 


Wheeling, W. Va., the same day—the 
first day they were out. Their letters to 
Hotchkiss were identical in meaning, 
although differing in individual mode 
of expression. 

“Prince John has contracted with 
everyone here for the entire supply for 
next year.” _ 

And Hotchkiss only smiled. Perhaps 
he also twirled his gold rimmed glasses. 
He was so pleased that he wrote to the 
Waco office. 

“Don’t be worried if you hear that 
this John Prince is taking orders,” he 
wrote. “I know as a fact that he has 
about thirty thousand dollars cash, and 
when he begins to fill orders and finds 
he has no horn and no buttons, he will 
have to come to us. We will sell him all 
the buttons he wants, at just a little over 
what he has sold at, until we exhaust 
his thirty thousand. Then we will take 
over his remaining orders. I am sorry 
for him, but he has made his bed and 
he is bound to lie in it.” 

As his salesmen went further, Hotch- 
kiss was still more pleased. 

“This man Prince,” he wrote Waco, 
“is a real salesman. He is getting larger 
orders than we took last year. We will 
need our full output to fill his orders. I 
believe he would be surprised if he 
knew we would be filling them, but this 
shows again, as I have so often told 
you, that a salesman is nothing but a 
selling machine. The salesman can sell 
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‘*You know Waco is my home town”’ 


goods,—sometimes,—especially at a cut 
price as this fellow is selling them, but 
when it comes to business he is weak. 
He thinks of nothing but sell—sell— 
sell!” 

Prince John just then was on the Pa- 
cific Coast, greeting his old friends and 
selling more buttons, and he was going 
back to New York by way of Canada— 
just to sell a few ‘more thousand gross 
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of buttons. When he got a small order 
he turned it into one of his eighteen 
small factories. The big ones he kept 
salted away in his grip—he was afraid 
they would frighten the life out of his 
small men. He figured his commissions 
to date to be forty-seven thousand dol- 
lars. It was too much. He was rather 
ashamed of it, but it was not his fault. 
His factories would not accept the 


















thousand 


twenty and four per cent 
proposition he had suggested. They had 
forced him to ask eight per cent in self 
defense. Twenty thousand and four per 
cent, you understand, meant four per 
cent on all sales, but with a guarantee 
that Prince John should not receive less 
than twenty thousand dollars in any 
event. 

In Montreal Prince John began re- 
ceiving letters from his eighteen factor- 
ies. Hotchkiss, finding himself not 
needed at the trust’s New York office, 
since no orders were coming in, ran 
out to Waco to visit his factories, and 
told Prince John’s employers how things 
stood. There was the worst panic in 
eighteen factory owners’ minds the 
world has ever known. The eighteen 
went about like living corpses, so white 
they were. You would have thought they 
were multi-millionaires suddenly thrust 
into deepest poverty, instead of owners 
of one-horse concerns that had _bor- 
rowed more than their property was 
worth, from any bankers they could per- 
suade to loan them money. Prince John 
wrote eighteen soothing letters from his 
Montreal hotel. The most soothing 
thing he wrote was that he would be in 
Waco as soon as a train could carry him 
there. His trip was complete. 

Prince John had tried to do the im- 
possible. He had tried to see every user 
of iridescent horn buttons before the 
trust agents started on their tours, but 
he had failed. And he did not care one 
cent! He stood at that moment, how- 
ever, between two untruths, and one he 
had to choose. He had written Waco he 
would be home on the first train; he 
had told every buyer he was on his way 
to New York. Upon consideration it 
seemed to Prince John that a lie told to 
several thousand buyers would be worse 
than one written to eighteen panic 
stricken employers, so he went to New 
York. But first he inquired whether 
there was a through train from Mon- 
treal to Waco, and as he found there 
was not, he felt easier. Waco by way of 
New York was practically straight home 
to Waco. 

Sometimes the Waldorf Café is on the 
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direct road to Waco. It was in this in- 
stance, and when Prince John had refis- 
tered and had bathed and had had a 
clean shave, he dropped into the café. 
He walked toward the bar, and at one 
of the small tables he stopped to bend 
over a man that sat there. 

“Hello, Billy!’ he said. 

“Why, hello, Johnny!” said the 
plump, good-natured man. “Sit in. I 
haven’t seen you for a year. I’m just 
going to order.” 

“My turn,” said Prince John, and 
beckoned the waiter to him. ‘Say, Billy, 
what do you know about this man 
Hotchkiss, from Waco?” 

“T know he isn’t one of our crowd, if 


that’s what you mean,” said Billy. 
“What’s up?” 
“Nothing,” said Prince John. “I’m 


bucking against him; that’s all. He’s in 
the button business, and so am I.” 

“Tridescent horn—I knew he was in 
it,” said Billy. “Thought he controlled 
the whole thing.” 

“So he does,” said Prince John. “So 
he ‘does. All but a bunch of one-horse, 
dead-and-alive shops out there. I took 
them up. Waco is my home town.” 

“No? Get out!” 

“Fact,” said Prince John, laughing. 
“That’s how I got a line on Hotchkiss. 
I understood he was trying to hold you 
fellows up on those oil propositions of 
his.” 

“T think he is,” said Billy drily. 

“Well, listen!” said Prince John, 
leaning forward. ‘“Here’s what I’m up 
against, Billy, and if you want to you 
may be able to help me out. I don’t say 
I need help. Look at these—” 

He drew from his pocket a fat bunch 
of button contracts. Billy took them and 
ran his experienced eye over the signa- 
tures. Prince John whispered the total 
number of gross the contracts called 
for, and Billy whistled. 

‘“That’s three hundred thousand gross 
more than the total output of the world 
on iridescent horn buttons, which is the 
same as saying the Waco output, for 
Waco makes every button of that kind,” 
said Prince John, “so you see where I 
am at?” 
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“Vou are in bad,” said Billy. 

“Or in good,” said Prince 
‘“That’s how you look at it.” 

“But, man,” said Billy, “if the trust 
don’t give you buttons away below their 
price, you can’t fill these orders.” 

“That’s right,” said Prince John care- 
lessly. “And if I don’t let the trust have 
some of these orders to fill, they can shut 
down next year.” 

“Your customers wont stand for non- 
delivery,” said Billy. 

“Oh, yes they will!” said Prince John. 
“Listen to me: There are pearl buttons 
—fresh-water and sea pearl. I can go 
out to Muscatine and get all the fresh 
water pearl buttons this whole country 
needs, and I know my customers. They 
are all friends of mine, Billy. I can get 
every one of them to use fresh-water 
pearl this coming year instead of irides- 
cent horn. I can do that and not be 
out a cent. My horn factories will be 
able to supply up to their capacity and 
that will just about supply the retail 
trade contracts. But where will Hotch- 
kiss be? He’ll have a shut-down, and 
the trade will be educated to use fresh- 
water pearl buttons. I think I’ve got 
him.” 

“Looks so,” admitted Billy. 
what do you want me to do?” 

“T want you to back these contracts,” 
said Prince John. “Now, a ten line iri- 
descent horn button, with raw horn 
at—” 

For half an hour he talked prices and 
profits and percentages. 

“All right,” said Billy at the end of 
ithe half-hour. ‘The bank will take care 
of you. Let me know when you are 
ready, and tell me what you want.” 

“Thanks,” said Prince John; ‘what 
say to seeing a show to-night?” 

After the show Prince John boarded 
a sleeper for Waco. He _ purposely 
sought a jolly looking man with whom 
to sit for the last day’s journey. He 
wanted to laugh, so that his laugh 
would be in good practice when he 
reached Waco. He had to laugh down a 
lot of panic fears. 

He called a meeting of his eighteen 
manufacturers for the night after his 
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arrival, and he excused himself to Janet 
for stealing that evening from her. 

“Where is your meeting, John?” she 
asked, and when he told her she shook 
her head doubtfully. 

“Mr. Hotchkiss is in town,” she said. 
“He isn’t any too—’’ 

“That’s all right,” said Prince John. 
“Tf he wishes to eavesdrop he’s wel- 
come. He’ll hear things he doesn’t ex- 
pect.” 

Hotchkiss may have been hidden in 
the next room or not. That never devel- 
oped, but if he was he heard a great 
deal he did not expect. Prince John 
took charge of the meeting before the 
first frightened man of the eighteen 
could open his lips. 

“Now, boys,” he said cheerfully, “I’ve 
got some good news, right off the reel. 
The National Brick and Tile Bank of 
New York is going to back us to the 
limit.” 

“That’s Dusenberry’s bank!” said one 
of the eighteen. 

“You are right it is!” said Prince 
John. “And every cent in that bank is 
at our service. One million or one hun- 
dred millions—it is all the same. Billy 
Dusenberry himself told me so, and I’ve 
got a letter from him here—” 

They passed the letter from one hand 
to the other. There were eighteen sighs 
of relief. 

“And that isn’t all,” said Prince John. 
“T’ve taken a few orders. I was rather 
hurried or I might have done better. 
But I did pretty well. One million, six 
hundred thousand gross !” 

“Cesar!” said Langton, of the Lone 
Star. 

“Oh, I cut the price,” said Princ: 
John modestly. “I cut it ten per cent un- 
der the trust. But I figured this way: 
You fellows have been selling all the 
way from twelve to fifteen per cent un- 
der the trust, and it has cost you about 
ten per cent to sell goods. That’s twenty 
per cent at least. And the trust made 
forty per cent last year in surplus and 
divided profits. How much did you 
make ?” 

He turned to one of the eighteen and 
stuck a finger at him? 
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cent.” 

“And you?” 

“I lost twenty-two per cent.” 

“Well, boys, we’ve got the orders. I’ve 
got them,” said Prince John, ‘“‘and all | 
want to know is: can you produce the 
buttons ?”” 

He sat down. The eighteen 
from one to another. There was no sign 
on any face that they could produce the 


I lost 





made eighteen per 


looked 


goods. 

“That’s right,” said Prince John, 
smiling into their grave faces. ‘That's 
the way I like to hear men talk. Of 
course you can. All you need is ma- 
chines—and Rogers can make them— 
and raw horn. But is it worth while buy- 
ing machines? You may say so, but I 
don’t. I say it will be better all ’round 
to sell out to the trust. Now, Hotchkiss 
is a liberal man, we all know that—” 

He paused to let this sink into Hotch- 
kiss’s inner being should he chance to be 
on the other side of the door. 

“Hotchkiss is liberal,” he repeated, 
“and he will take you in at, I think, 
say twice the cost of your factories, giv- 
ing you preferred stock to that amount, 
with a bonus of common. Then we turn 
our orders over to the trust to fill. I get 
my commission. And I think that will 
suit Hotchkiss right down to the ground, 
for this reason—’’ 

He looked at the eighteen, one at a 
time. 

“As gentlemen you will not repeat 
this,” he said. “Billy Dusenberry told 
me that Hotchkiss is mixed up in oil, 
and he has put up his button stock as 
security for the Ramadan oil lands, and 
still he needs more money. And since 
he pledged his button stock, the Rama- 
dan Bank has gone into the hands of 
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Billy Dusenberry’s crowd. That’s my 
crowd now. We'll be needing money 


from Hotchkiss soon—probably about 
the time he will be wanting more, and if 
he’s unpleasant enough to want to bor- 
row elsewhere, Billy thinks it wont mat- 
ter. He says—” 

Neither does what he said matter. If 
Hotchkiss was in the next room he did 
not smile. Neither did he twirl his gold 
chained, gold rimmed eye-glasses. 

“So you see,” said Prince John, “the 
thing for us to do is to sit tight, and 
await an offer from Hotchkiss.” 

They did not have to sit long. The 
offer came the next day. Prince John 
was walking toward Janet’s when Mr. 
Hotchkiss met him, quite by accident, of 
course. 

“Oh, Mr. Prince,” he said pleasantly, 
“IT did not know you were in town.” 

‘That lack of ability,” said 
Prince John good naturedly. “I’m a 
dangerous competitor. You ought to keep 
track of me.” 

“Ah, yes!” said Mr. Hotchkiss, smil- 
ing his sweet, golden-hyena smile. “But 
I wished to speak to you of quite an- 
other matter, quite another matter! I 
believe our company could find, ah, a 
place for you as—say as General Sales 
Agent.” 

“I’m inclined to believe so,” said 
Prince John. ‘Now, the terms I’ll make 
are these—” 


shows 


“John,” said Janet, when at length he 
reached her house, “‘you look so queer! 
You look tickled and yet you look dis- 
gusted. What’s the matter ?” 

“Perhaps it’s because I’m beginning 
to act like a rich man,” said Prince John, 
“and perhaps it’s because I feel as if I 
had stepped on a snake.” 
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N the silence—the stiflingly oppress- 

ive silence of a stricken house in a 
little frequented city  cross-street— 
George Hackley lay dead in blood on 
his own hearth-rug; and a spare, iron- 
thewed, worn-faced man knelt beside 
him, with eyes which strangely glinted. 

Outside, the snow, which had stopped 
falling half an hour before, was recom- 
mencing with a few swirling flakes be- 
tween the brownstone packing-cases 
which lined the street. They were blank- 
eyed, close-mouthed, with their tightly 


shut windows and front doors. Like 
other packing-cases, their appearance 
told nothing of what was within. 


Their contents might be happiness o1 
misery, affluence or the poverty which 
apes prosperity, birth, marriage, life, or 
as here—murder. But they did not 
tell. 

In the west window of the bay that 
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looked out upon the entrance steps, the 
canary hopped about. The sharp knock- 
ing of its claws against the wooden 
perch broke startlingly upon the silence. 
Suddenly its feathers fluffed; its head 
lifted ; its throat and little body throbbed 
with mad joy in life, and it began to 
sing. 

The sound seemed to arouse the man 
who knelt. He rose slowly and heavily. 
He crossed with an unsteady step to the 
west window. He stared, white-cheeked, 
with tightly-pressed lips and eyes that 
saw nothing. A thin stream of cold air 
from between the window sashes struck 
against his face: He did not note the 


contrast of its damp freshness with the 


sickening, strangely human odor that 
filled the room. He was impassioned, 
trembling with recollections of a friend- 
ship of forty years. His hands clenched 
tighter, and he bit hard upon his lip, 
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stifling the crowding memories which 
increased his grief. (hen he stepped 
quickly to the folding doors 
separated this from the room behind, 
and shot the catch. He recrossed to the 
other door, into the hall, and felt that 
the key was on the inside. The glint 
had grown deeper, colder; in his eyes, 
as he turned back once more to the man 
upon the rug 

They had come, thirty years before, 
from the same silent, shady street of 
the same eventless village, to try together 


which 


their fortunes among men. Those thirty 
years of struggle, of strained and ex- 
acting effort, had spelled success for 
both. During that time, their friendship 
never once had been broken. It had 
sustained and strengthened both. It had 
been, for the first ten years at least, the 
one relief and solace for them, in their 
fight against circumstances. 

There were hours when Dr. Renfew 
had regretted keenly the hardships and 
fierceness of this struggle. It had _ har- 
dened and narrowed both of them. He 
knew that he was looked upon as an 
unfeeling man. He had concurred, with 
a sort of bitter resentfulness, when 
called, as had happened more than once 
when giving evidence in court, a ma- 
chine without human passions. Now, as 
he stood where Hackley lay murdered, 
choking down the storm of unwonted 
feelings that assailed him and thirsting 
for vengeance, he no longer regretted 
one hardship of those thirty years. He 
felt a fiercely exultant satisfaction in 
their every hour of effort, in their every 
privation, which had made him most fit 
of all men to bring the murderer to 
justice. 

Dr. Renfew, at twenty, had been a 
stenographer in the department of po 
lice, while he studied medicine at night. 
At twenty-five he had been an ambu 
lance surgeon. At thirty, he had been 
coroner’s physician. He was familiar 
with every circumstance of such events 
as this. He had seen many such con- 
torted, silent bodies. At fifty, now en- 
gaged in private medical practice, he 
was one of the greatest living author- 
ities on Medical Jurisprudence. His 


latest book, “Is It Murder ?’’—with its 
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coldly intellectual, keenly scientific 
analysis of the physical and medical evi- 
dence in a thousand cases of violent 
death which he had personally observed 
—was already a text-book in the hands 
of lawyers and physicians; his word, 
pertaining to such evidence, and on the 
nature of wounds, had more weight with 
juries than that of any other American. 

In his passage about the disordered 
room, Dr. Renfew, in spite of his agita- 
tion, had disturbed nothing. He had 
not dislodged, in locking the folding 
doors, the arm-chair overturned against 
them. He had not stepped in blood, 
when he crossed between the body and 
the fireplace. He had not fluttered from 
its position one of the scattered papers 
on the floor, dragged from the writing 
table by the dead man as he fell, which 
now lay with edges tipped with blood 
around and under him. 

In any case he would have exercised 
this adroit care, which physically was 
almost automatic. 

It was part of his professional moral- 
ity. He had preached by word and ex- 
ample the painstaking preservation of 
all such material circumstances which 
might lead to the detection of a crim- 
inal, until they had been examined and 
noted in the presence of witnesses. He 
felt keenly, in this, his responsibility to 
the public and to himself. Morally, it 
was as impossible for him to alter heed 
lessly one of them as it is for the honest 
bookkeeper to pass a false balance, or 
the engineer to authorize a bridge whose 
factor of safety he knows is below the 
danger point. 

But now he was exercising more than 
his usual care. He wanted, before he 
summoned the police, before others en- 
tered,-to read all that these silent wit- 
nesses had to tell of the identity of the 
murderer. He commanded himself, and 
turned, methodically, almost coldly, to 
his examination of the room. 

It was a large study—it had not the 
shelves for a library. On the side to- 
ward the hall a huge pier-glass extended 
from the ceiling to the floor. On the 
opposite side was the empty, clean-swept 
grate. The huge mahogany writing-table 
which stood between them, had lost a 














caster and was held up at that corner 
by a book. The chair standing pushed 
back before it, Dr. 
Renfew’s eyes passed by these objects. 
Their odd mingling of the magnificent 
and sordid was as familiar to him as the 
similar incongruity in his dead friend’s 
face. 

He had excused Hackley’s penurious- 
ness, his covetousness. He forgave now, 
as he had forgiven many times before, 
the small, thin-lipped mouth, lined deep 
with that ignoble passion, for the sake 
of the forehead broad as his own; it was 
like the forehead of Justice in a statue. 
He knew that Hackley had never sub- 
jected his family, his employees, to pri- 
vation he was not ready himself to un- 
dergo. He had not asked of Hackley 
to understand that they might find such 
privations unendurable, lacking the 
childhood of miserable poverty which 
made his own endurance of them possi 
ble. 

The body lay on the opposite side 
of the room from the tall mirror, al- 
most in the grate. It seemed strangely 
like refuse hurled aside. Its head and 
shoulders rested on the bearskin rug. 
Theré was no blood around the rug. 
(he long hairs of the bearskin had 
caught and held it all. The scattered 
papers under the body, the position of 
the limbs, negatived at once the swift 
inquiry this fact aroused. Rug and body 
had not been moved to this position 
from somewhere else; Hackley lay as 
he had fallen. 

Dr. Renfew observed the position of 
the body, attentively, thoughtfully. His 
swift shifted to the chair which 
not in front of the desk, but 
pushed back. He dropped upon his 
knees, feeling with sensitive fingers in 
the dark recess under the desk. When 
his finger tips touched, without disturb- 
ing, a bunch of keys, he nodded compre- 
hension. 

He crawled about on hands and 
knees, examining, without touching, the 
papers on the floor. They were house- 
hold bills and _ receipts—insignificant. 
The papers that still remained in 
tumbled confusion on the desk, were the 
same. He stood erect, staring keenly at 
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the overturned arm-chair which, distant 
from the desk and grate and ‘nearer to 
the entrance from the hall, leaned 
against the folding doors. 

Finally he turned to his examination 
of the body. He inspected, without 
touching, the hair, the feet, the bot- 
toms of the trousers, the clothing. The 
cut upon the neck was shallow at the 
forward end, deep at the back. It had 
bared slightly the corner of the jaw; it 
ended in a deep hole over the artery 
it had severed. 

Dr. Renfew straightened, looking for 
the weapon. 

He knew too well the exact similar- 
ity between wounds made by a knife 
and those caused by the swinging blow 
of a heavy object with a right-angled 
edge to look only for one kind. Yet he 
sought first the paper cutter that be- 
longed upon the desk. It lay there un- 
disturbed; and his gaze shifted spon- 
taneously to the corner by the grate. He 
bent over the object in the corner—a 
bar of iron, square, heavy, pointed at 
end and at the other fitted with 
a brass handle. 

He stood like a man of stone, sensing 
these facts with quick apperception, 
ready inference. His face had set; his 
eyes had grown hard, cold, vengeful, 
implacable. He crossed to the window 
that looked out upon the entrance steps. 
The snow was thickly falling now, eras- 
ing the footprints he had made at his 
entrance—erasing, too, those other foot- 
prints where some one had gone down 
the steps, since the snow had ceased to 
fall before, had turned upon the bottom 
one and re-entered the house. 

Dr. Renfew drew the shade, to hide 
from prying eyes the contents of the 
room, and the canary stopped its sing- 
ing. In the added silence the sound of 
a woman's hysterical sobbing became 
audible in some room on the floor above. 

Once more, with noiseless, practiced 
step, he threaded his way among the 
scattered objects in the room, and opened 
the door into the hall. He had under- 
stood all, observed all—keenly, as he 
observed now how the drawing of the 
window shade, shutting off the flood of 
western sunlight of late afternoon, had 
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made strangely deceptive all judgment 
of the time that had elapsed since Hack 
ley’s death. It had thrown the body into 
shadow, concealing the distortion of the 
limbs, and leaving visible only the face, 
with its crown of virile, wiry gray hair. 





might have occurred any time within 
the day; in the bright sunlight it had 
looked like what it was—a murder com- 
mitted not half an hour before. 

Dr. Renfew locked the hall door upon 
the outside, and, with the key in his 


He laid his hand sternly on the girl’s shoulder 


It had darkened still more the stains 
upon the bearskin rug, as it had dark- 
ened the mirror on the opposite wall, 
which only dimly reflected now the pat- 
tern of the little Oriental rug at its foot. 
In its present appearance this death 


pocket, followed the sound of sobbing 
up the stairs. 

It led him to a bedroom on the second 
floor, where Mrs. Hackley lay stretched 
in tears across the bed, her gray hair in 
disorder ; and her daughter—very young 

















to be a wife, though it was plain she 
was one—sat stiffly erect, with ashen 
face, and eyes which stared blindly. Dr. 
Renfew entered this room without sal- 
utation and apparently unnoticed. He 
laid his hand sternfy upon the girl’s 
shoulder. She shuddered and quickened 
into life at his touch. 

“T will not tell!’ she muttered, sud- 
denly and fiercely. “‘You—they—shall 
not get one word from me! It was his 
own fault—his own fault!” 

The elder woman moaned. “Qh, 
Mary! Your own father!” 

The girl turned upon her with breath- 
less fierceness. “I never had even a new 
dress I didn’t have to scheme and lie 
—yes, lie—for! I never could do any- 
thing like other girls! Would you tell 
in my place? You know you would not! 
You know you will not even now!” 

Dr. Renfew drew back from her 
swiftly, coldly. He turned the steady 
inquiry of his eyes speculatively upon 
the mother. 

“Oh, Dr. Renfew, it would only make 
it worse—worse !” 

“Mother!” the girl cried, warningly. 

Mrs. Hackley hesitated, grew paler 
than before, and let her head fall upon 
her arms with a shuddering wail. 

Dr. Renfew’s chin set more squarely 
at this confirmation of the deduction he 
had drawn in the disordered room be- 
low, that the murderer had come from 
within the house. He had been told 
nothing in the hurried summons that 
had called him too late to save Hack- 
ley’s life. He drew swift, new infer- 
ences now from the ‘attitude of the 
women in their grief. He nodded intro- 
spectively his understanding that in his 
vengeance for Hackley’s death there 
would be no aid given him and the 
authorities. 

“You understand,” he said, almost 
with pity, to the girl, “it is for your 
sake, for the family’s sake, I offer you 
the chance to make a statement to me 
on your husband’s part, before—” 

He took out, and looked at, his watch. 

The girl stiffened at his mention of 
her husband. Her eyes shifted, with 
searching keenness, to the watch. 

“Does that mean,” she pointed, “that 
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you have not yet notified the police?” 

“Not yet,’ Dr. Renfew admitted. 

She sprang to close the door and put 
her back against it. “Then you shall 
not!” she cried excitedly. “You must 
give him a chance! You must give him 
time !”’ 

Dr. Renfew watched her movement 
with no weakening of his purpose, yet 
compassionately. He had known her all 
her life, and, childless himself, she had 
served in some measure as a child of his 
own to him. 

“I don’t expect you to tell me any- 
thing you would not tell to anyone else,” 
he urged, as to a willful child. “I only 
ask to give you, in fairness, a chance to 
make a statement. You need not tell me 
where your husband is, where he has 
gone—!” 

Mrs. Hackley started erect. “Gone? 
But he has not gone!” she cried. “He 
is here in this house—in their own 
room!” 

Until now Dr. Renfew had believed 
that they three, and the dead man on the 
floor below, were alone in the house. The 
one servant, he knew, was—and had 
been—out. His tall figure suddenly 
grew tense. He swept the girl aside, 
catching her two wrists in one powerful 
hand, while he dragged the door open 
with the other. He went swiftly down 
the hall to the door at the end, pushed 
against it without knocking, closed it 
firmly behind him, and stood in the 
presence of the boy of twenty who was 
George Hackley’s murderer. 

The room was a bedroom, with twin 
beds. Dr. Renfew, gathering its details 
with a single glance, noted the suitcase 
open on the floor, unpacked, surrounded 
by clothing hurriedly scattered. The boy 
sat in a low chair beside the suitcase— 
not packing. His hands hung limply be- 
tween his knees ; his face was expression- 
less, lifeless, as that of the dead man 
downstairs, blank-eyed as _ though 
stunned. 

Dr. Renfew, looking at him, felt his 
own flesh hot with vindictive anger. He 
strove to crowd down the frenzying 





memory of all that Hackley had been to : 
him. It was not thus, he told himself, 
justice was administered. He wanted to | 
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exact punishment for Hackley’s death 
legally, dispassionately 

“You've been with Mary?” The boy 
for the first time seemed to recognize his 
presen c. 

Dr. Renfew controlled himself, and 
nodded. 

“What did she say?” The boy’s face 
was that of one expecting a death judg 
ment. 

“You'd better be thinking about your 
self!’ Dr. Renfew broke out. 

He had meant his tone to be coldly 
dispassionate, but his own ears told him 
it was harsh and menacing. It added to 
his anger in a manner which he did not 
attempt to explain, that the boy seemed 
to be thinking of the man he had killed 
only as the death affected his own wife. 
In Dr. Renfew’s own mind the fact of 
Hackley’s death overrode every other 
consideration. 

“But what did she say?” the boy in 
sisted, intently. 

Dr. Renfew saw that he could not tell 
truly the girl’s attitude without admin- 
istering comfort. 

“(Good God! what could she say?” he 
cried in passion. “You struck down her 
father in cold blood!” 


His fists clenched hard, as he mar-, 


shaled in his angry thought the evidences 
of the crime he had read so plainly in 
the room below. “You had quarreled 
again, I suppose—perhaps in the study. 
You had left the study, at any rate. He 
had left the house. But he only went to 
the bottom of the entrance steps. You 
heard him coming back. You heard him 
enter the study. Then murder entered 
your heart. You crept through the hall. 
[he weapon was there at your hand— 
the heavy poker beside the hall fireplace. 
You entered the study softly. He did 
not see you. He was stooping at the writ- 
ing table to unlock the bottom drawer. 
You crept forward until only the width 
of the writing-table separated you. Then 
he must have heard you, for he straight 
ened, although he had not yet got the 
drawer unlocked. And, as he straight 
ened, you struck him down—struck him 
down—a man on whose bounty you had 
lived—a man thirty years older than 
yourself—an act without an extenuating 


circumstance, without palliation—a pre- 
meditated murder !” 

‘“Premeditated ?” The boy, who had 
listened with a scowl as of physical pain, 
quickened into protest. But at once his 
head fell again, hopelessly. 

“I don’t know why I ever went to 
work for him!” he wailed impotently. 
“I don’t know why we ever came to live 
in his house! It was all his—his damned 
parsimony! I ought not to speak like 
that—he’s dead! It happened all as 
you’ve just said—almost; although | 
don’t know how you know it. I had 
bought Mary an opal ring—her engage- 
ment ring—a year late. She’d never had 
any ring except her wedding ring— 
never in her life. We’d saved for it. He 
took it away from her and locked it in 
the drawer of his desk. He said no wom 
an of his family ever had worn jewels, 
and none of them ever should. Of course 
we quarreled again. Then I came up- 
stairs and I heard him go out.” 

The boy’s hands, hanging limp be- 
tween his knees, had taken up the trem- 
bling his body and shook visibly. He 
did not look at Dr. Renfew. His face 
was filled with agony. “Then I heard 
some one come in. | thought he must 
have left the door unlatched. And | 
went down into the hall. And there was 
a man there—oh, God, there was a man 
there! He was in the study. He was 
stooping at the desk. I thought he must 
have seen through the window when he 
put the ring into the drawer. J guess I 
was excited by the quarrel. I guess I 
must have been crazy! I got the poker 
and went in. Ana when he looked up, I 
struck him. I didn’t recognize him.” 

Dr. Renfew glared in angry incre- 
dulity. 

The boy repeated his words miserably. 
I didn’t recognize him !” 

The repetition wrung from Dr. Ren- 
few an exclamation of disbelief and 
amazement. “Did not recognize him! A 
man you'd seen every day for two years 
—in a place you must have expected to 
see him—in broad daylight !”’ 

“Oh, you believe him, Dr. Renfew! 
You do believe!’ The door had opened, 
and the girl stood panting in the door- 
way. 
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Her eyes sought swiftly and instinc- 
tively the unpacked suitcase. The boy 
followed her look. 

“I’m not going,” he said, simply. ‘I 
had fought that out before Dr. Renfew 
came in. If I’m arrested—” He breathed 
deep. “If I’m arrested, I’ll say noth- 
ing—until I tell the truth in court. I’m 
going to give myself a fair chance.” 

The girl, shuddering with fresh anx- 
iety, yet with a sort of relief, fled to him 
and threw her arms about him. She 
lifted her face to Dr. Renfew. 

“Then you must believe!” she said, 
almost proudly. 

Dr. Renfew stared in bewilderment. 

She scrutinized his face. “Oh, you 
don’t understand!” she cried, unhappily. 
“He didn’t mean to do it! It was an ac- 
cident—a mistake! Don’t you see he’s 
guiltless 





guiltless! Oh, father would 
have understood! He—” She halted, 
with that strange hesitancy which those 
who believe in immortality feel in mak- 
ing its practical application. “He sas 
understood !”’ she finished, with convic- 
tion. ‘Father has forgiven him!” 

Dr. Renfew started, but commanded 
himself. 

“It makes no difference what / be- 
lieve,” he answered, heavily. “No jury 
ever will believe him.” 

His practical thought was telling him 
already how the prosecuting attorney 
would tear it all to pieces ; how he would 
use it to incense and harden the jury 
against the criminal—this improbable 
story which, however, he himself be- 
lieved. For he recognized with bewil- 
dered amazement that he did believe it. 
He was no longer hot with vindictive 
passion. He no longer thirsted, dry- 
tongued, for vengeance for Hackley’s 
death. He was chill with apprehension 
for the fate of these two young people, 
who crouched watching in agony the 
changes in his face, as though turning 
to him for help. For help! And the 
girl’s words had startled in him an 
amazed questioning. What, indeed, 
would Hackley have said to this—Hack- 
ley, who had been a just man, ‘as far as 
he had understanding. And he would 
have understood this. What would 


he have said in the presence of this grim 


prospective tragedy, which was tighten- 
ing like bands about Dr. Renfew’s 
heart? Of a man guiltless of intended 
wrong, yet with only this flimsy story to 
prove his innocence! 

Dr. Renfew stood with face strangely 
lifted, as though he were listening to 
something the others could not hear. Yet 
he was not of such emotional nature as 
to believe he heard his dead friend’s 
voice. He was a hard man—practical, 
scientific, intellectual. 

Presently he turned and went slowly 
and heavily down the stairs into the 
room with Hackley’s body. It lay as he 
had left it, separated by the full width 
of the room from the tall mirror, its 
head and shoulders almost in the clean 
swept grate. There was no help here. 
And he had not expected any, nor any 
change. For how could it change—now ? 
Dr. Renfew knew, as he gazed down 
into its stony face, that, called in time, 
he would have hazarded all things, even 
his own life itself, to preserve Hackley’s 
—or any other—life. But, dead, he saw 
in the body of his friend only an empty 
shell—a shell, one now, with the earth 
and its waters. 

Life had great sanctity for Dr. Ren- 
few; death had none. More truly than 
most who professed louder their :belief 
in immortality, he lived in accordance 
with that belief. As he stared now again 
at the significant details of the room, it 
was no longer of Hackley he was think- 
ing, but of the mute witness that.these 
bore against the boy upstairs. 

Suddenly he brushed his hand across 
his eyes with decision. He lowered the 
shades until the room was in darkness. 
He moved with skilled sureness, deter- 
mination, a sort of exaltation. Yet when 
the canary dropped from its perch, with 
a metallic rattle of its claws against the 
tin floor of its cage, he winced as a mur- 
derer would have winced. He closed the 
door into the hall and locked it on the 
inside. He switched on the electric lights. 
In this brilliant burst of artificial light 
the room started out in all its confusion 
and horror; every speck was visible, and 
the face of the dead man huddled at the 
grate was white and gleaming, as Dr. 
Renfew approached the desk and picked 

















up the short and heavy-bladed paper- 
cutter, which he himself had brought to 
Hackley from the Mediterranean. 


Ihe police officer upon the post ar- 
rived first. He took down the names of 
those inhabiting the house and their re- 
lationship to the dead man. He had re 
ceived unmodified, when he made his 
hourly telephone report to the station 
house from the patrol-box, the statement 
Dr. Renfew had made to the police— 
merely, ‘‘a coroner’s case.’”’ The patrol- 
man did not ask to enter the locked 
study, after learning that the key was in 
Dr. Renfew’s pocket. He had been in- 
structed to await the arrival of the po- 
lice captain commanding the district. He 
waited with Dr. Renfew in the room 
across the hall, until the doctor rose to 
admit the coroner’s deputy. 

The deputy, a man ,of thirty-five, 
shook hands with Dr. Renfew in a busi- 
ness-like manner. In the interval while 
they waited for the police captain, Dr. 
Renfew saw him examining with atten- 
tion as much of the premises as he could 
see from his seat. Presently his eyes 
rested with respectful interest on Dr. 
Renfew himself. 

“You look ill, doctor,” he said. “You 
should take a rest.” 

Dr. Renfew changed his seat with un- 
easiness greater than mere annoyance. 
He sat by the window, nervously jerk- 
ing the curtain cord, while he explained 
to the deputy his long friendship with 
the dead man. He was relieved when he 
heard finally the snow-stifled rumble of 
the police captain’s buggy. 

The police captain conversed aside 
with the patrolman, and read over the 
notes in the officer’s notebook. 

“You were here?” He looked at Dr. 
Renfew. 

“Called as the family physician,” Dr. 
Renfew explained steadily. “Mr. Hack- 
ley was dead when I arrived.” 

He handed the key of the study to the 
captain, and followed with the deputy, 
as the captain led the way across the 
hall. The captain pushed open the door 
of the darkened room, crossed carefully 
to the west window, and raised the 
shade. Dr. Renfew scanned his face with 
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painful intentness, as he turned stolidly 
to take his first impression of the room. 

Then the doctor’s eyes shifted, appre- 
hensively, to the deputy. The deputy 
stood silent and observant on the sill; 
and the fingers relaxed which had been 
cutting into Dr. Renfew’s own flesh. 

He drew back, that they might see he 
intended to leave them free to investi- 
gate and draw conclusions as_ they 
wished—without interference from him, 
without comment. 

The deputy greeted this movement 
with a gratified look. He had not tried to 
hide from Dr. Renfew his satisfaction at 
having received this case. He was plainly 
eager to show his efficiency before the 
great authority on medical jurisprudence 
in this matter which had more than or- 
dinary interest for the doctor. 

He had spoken, while they waited in 
the other room, of Dr. Renfew’s latest 
book, and, with particular admiration, of 
those parts of it which dealt with the 
first appearance of a scene of violent 
death. Now he drew the police captain’s 
attention by an abrupt gesture, away 
from the. body, which lay directly in 
front of the tall mirror on the side of 
the room furthest from the grate, to the 
room itself. 

The first impression given by the room 
was its perfect orderliness. The police 
captain turned from where he stood be- 
side the body and joined the deputy at 
the desk. 

The clean white papers upon the desk 
were arranged exactly in neat piles on 
the flat top. The deputy noted that they 
were classified carefully—one pile of 
receipts, another of unpaid bills. 

The bunch of keys had been laid with 
care on top of the larger pile. The po- 
lice captain nodded understanding, as 
the deputy pointed to the keys, and took 
them up and tried them on the desk. 
When he found one that fitted, he 
opened the drawers, whose contents 
showed+the same orderliness as the desk- 
top. 

The bottom drawer, however, was 
empty. He re-closed and locked them. 
and the deputy made written note of the 
position of the keys, the papers, and the 
kitchen chair. 
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This chair stood pushed close up to 
the desk, as a man pushes up his chair 
when his day’s work is finished. 

he deputy, lifting his eyes from his 
notebook, saw the police captain stoop- 
ing beside the grate. The arm-chair had 
been drawn close to the grate and stood 
upon the little Oriental hearthrug. The 
grate itself was littered with a mass of 
burned papers. 

The police captain tried to disengage 
the largest of these charred papers from 
the rest, but it turned to impalpable 
powder between his fingers. He rose and 
talked with the deputy in a low tone. 
They turned together to their examina- 
tion of the body. 

The body lay at the side of the room 
furthest from the grate, exactly in front 
of the tall pier glass on the wall. Its 
head and shoulders rested on the bear- 
skin rug at the mirror’s foot. 

The police captain and the deputy 
knelt beside this rug matted with blood, 
and examined the wound in the neck. 
They noted attentively the attitude in 
which the body lay, the position of the 
legs and arms. 

The deputy crawled to look at the 
right hand. He straightened, observing 
with deep absorption the position of this 
hand. 

Suddenly he stooped and felt un- 
derneath the desk. He uttered an excla- 
mation of triumph, as he brought out 
from under the desk a short, thick- 
bladed knife. 

Dr. Renfew was breathing quickly, as 
the deputy held the knife toward him. 
“It belongs upon the desk,” the doctor 
explained. “I brought it to him myself, 
last year, when I visited the Mediter- 
ranean. It was not meant—but he used 
it for—a paper cutter!” 
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The deputy pointed out to the police 
captain a stain upon the heavy, inlaid 
blade. He laid the knife upon the desk 
and made note of it in his book. They 
walked to the other side of the room 
and talked together for a time inaud 
ibly. ‘Then, almost jubilant in his suc- 
cess, the deputy coroner turned to Dr. 
Renfew. 

“You'd think,’ he commented, con- 
versationally, as though his _ business 
were finished, “‘possessing all precedent 
circumstances, his intimates ought to 
have been able to forestall an event like 
this. 

“An eccentric man, you say—and, 
perhaps, not happy in his family. Lonely 
—growing old. Saturday afternoon, and 
his week’s work finished. All his affairs 
in order. He arranges his papers, clears 
out this lower drawer, burns those papers 
which he does not want made public. 
Then—!” 

Dr. Renfew felt himself pale as 
death. He was burning with recollec- 
tions of thirty years of professional mor- 
ality, professional ideals, which in the 
end had come to this—that he must, for 
others’ sake, shrink with the apprehen- 
sions of a criminal, and triumph by de- 
ceit. But he met their eyes steadily. 

“Then you make it—?” he demanded. 

The deputy stared in surprise. He 
had felt, in the presence of this great 
authority, like a schoolboy before the 
master. He was now suddenly impressed 
by the extent to which Dr. Renfew had 
aged and weakened through the death 
of his old friend. 

“Clearly suicide, Dr. Renfew,” he an- 
swered, almost with compassion. “No 
jury can ever doubt it. Why, you can 
even see where he cut his own thumb in 
using the knife!” 




















The Saving of John Chafer 





BY RALPH BERGENGREN AND CHARLES SHERWOOD RICKER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR BECHER 


T eight o’clock in the evening of 

February 10, 1910, life flowed as 
comfortably and sluggishly as usual in 
the Police Station that amused visitors 
to Notman by its ordinarily domestic 
aspect—a prim, spinster-like structure 
of neat red brick with a pot of gera- 
niums in the window. ‘To-night the ge- 
raniums had been moved back from the 
frosted panes, and beside the hot stove 
Marshal Tim ©’Connell drowsed over 
a copy of the Police Gazette, his fat, 


blue chin disappearing into his unbut- 
toned coat collar. It was the very be- 
ginning of his long evening, with not 
one chance in a thousand that anything 
would happen to disturb him. 

Day or night, in fact, anything of 
really serious police import, as profes- 
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sionally viewed in the columns of the 
Gazette, rarely happened in Notman. 
‘The town was no-license, backed up bv 
an overwhelming public opinion. Motor- 
ists from other places occasionally 
scorched through the main street in a 
law-defying spirit; but that was chiefly 
in summer and Marshal O’Connell set 
traps for them with such cunning that 
he had once had his picture in an enter- 
prising Boston newspaper. A gang of 
burglars, stealthily proceeding from the 
New England capitol, to which Not- 
man was near enough to serve as a sub- 
urb, had once fallen upon the town in 
the night and presumably gone home 
again by the first train in the morning. 
They never came back, but for some 
months afterward the visitation had 
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given the local force of twelve men and 
the marshal a fine sense of its own 
serious responsibilities. ‘There remained, 


rare chance of a 
intox 
icated on the one that 
catered to a considerable outlying farm 
community, and provided amuse 
walls of a combined 


however, always the 


misguided reveler, mysteriously 


business street 


ll 


ment within the 
dime museum and picture show chroni 
ally in danger of losing its license at 
the next town meeting. 

[wo comfortable patrolmen wrestled 
at checkers in one corner of the station, 
their blue coats and winter caps hang 
ing on a couple of hooks in the wall be 
hind them. A warm, cozy, sleepy inte 
rior; and out of doors the occasional 
footsteps of a passing citizen creaked 
crisply on-the frozen sidewalk and made 
it seem even warmer, cosier, and sleep- 
ier within. 

Che infrequent sound of these crunch 
ing pedestrians was rudely varied by 
a quick succcession of steps, as of a 
man running. They stopped abruptly 
before the door of the station. A hand 
fumbled the knob. The door opened 
violently. A tall, thin man, out of 


breath, without gloves, hat, or even 
an overcoat to cover his unbuttoned 
plaid smoking-jacket, stumbled reck 
lessly into the overheated, somnolent 


station. Eye-glasses dangled from a cord 
about his face was so livid 
that the freckles stood out prominently ; 
the moisture of his breath had 
gealed his straw-colored mustache and 
made it bristle with an almost comic 
effect of bewildered | 


| } 
neck ; Ns 


con- 


horror. The three 
officers got to their feet with awkward 
astonishment. 

“What the devil, John Chafer—” be 
gan ©’Connell. 

John Chafer closed the door behind 
him. The light of the electric bulb over 
the marshal’s desk dazzled his bulging 
blue eyes. A thin vapor of steam rose 
from his frozen mustache as the heat 
softened it. 

‘“Somebody’s done for Charlie,” he 
panted huskily. ‘‘Poor Charlie! Some 
body’s shot Charlie! He let go of the 
door knob and swayed forward; one 
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of the patrolmen caught him and half 


supported him to the chair that O’Con 
nell had just vacated 
“Shot Charlie Chafer!”’ 
The thing was evidently un- 
puffed his 


echoed the 
marshal. 
believable; he 
expressed his amazement by naming a 
torrid region very properly omitted 
from the school geographies. “Why, I 
shutting up your shop 
across the three hours ago, and 
startin’ off together. Yes, sir. | 
was watering my geraniums; looked out, 
and I says to Tom, ‘There go the in 
separables.’ And Iqm, he ‘Sure ! 
Reg’lar Damion and Pitheus! Must be 
quarter-past five, aint it?’ And so ’twas 
—just quarter past.” 

Murder was 
the marshal had never before come into 
personal contact. 

John Chafer dropped mechanically, 
like a dead weight, into the chair. The 
officer who had assisted him, more col- 
lected than his chief, brought a glass of 
water and stood holding the glass while 
the man swallowed. The telephone bell 
rang three times before anybody noticed 
it. Then the second patrolman picked up 
the receiver and a one-sided conversa- 
tion became audible as the man in the 
chair emptied the glass, swallow by 
swallow, and Marshal O’Connell got 
back something of his customary com 
posure. Sooner or later, he had often 
said, there would be a murder in Not- 
man—but that had been mere talk, as 
you might predict an earthquake, for in- 
stance. The conversation at the telephone 
caught his attention. 

“Accident over at the Musee?” he 
asked as his subordinate hung up. the 
receiver. 

“Pretty bad one, I guess. The lady 
that shows them trained leopards lost 
her grip somehow, and one of ’em got 
her. It’s Mac telephonin’. They’ve taken 
her to the hospital.”’ 

“Mac want any help?” 

“No. They came near havin’ a panic, 
but nobody got hurt but the lady. I 
guess that'll be the end of their license 
all right.” 

He crossed over by the 


( heeks and 


see you two 
way 
home 


Says, 


something with which 


stove, where 




















Re cut a couple of 


John Chafer seemed to be coming more 
to himself. The three officers, now but- 
toned up in their uniforms, stood around 
him, waiting. Through the window, had 
the panes been unfrosted, the electric 
light opposite would have shown the 
sign: 
C. AND J. CHAFER 
Carpenters and Contractors 

“Now, John,” said O'Connell encour- 
agingly, ‘I guess you feel enough better 
to tell us what’s the matter?” 

Chafer shivered. 

‘‘Somebody’s done for Charlie,” he re- 
peated stupidly. “I got here as quick 
as I could. I’m afraid I left the door 
open—” 

“Jump on your wheel, Tom,” said 
O’Connell brusquely, “and get out to 
the Chafers’. The road’s hard and you 
can do it in ten minutes. Say, before 
you go, call up Dr. Harwood and ask 
him to meet you there. Fasten up every- 
thing just as you find it.” 

He turned back to John Chafer, who 
was holding his hands out to the fire, 
the instinct to warm himself contrasting 
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clippings from the newspaper 


curiously with his complete indifference 
to the tears that ran down his cheeks. 

“Now, John,” repeated O’Connell. 
“Take it easy and tell the story from 
the beginning.” 

The amateur of potted geraniums dis- 
appeared in the representative of law 
and order calmly examining the extent 
of the injury. A draught of cold air 
swept through the room as the second 
officer went out, wheeling his bicycle. 

John Chafer, a timid man as his lis- 
teners both knew him, tended to reiterate 
the main fact that his brother had been 
murdered, but by degrees his narrative 
became more consecutive. They had 
dined together that evening, it being the 
regular night off for their one servant. 
It was their custom on this one night 
in the week to keep a sort of bachelor’s 
hall and wash up their own dishes. So 
far as John knew, Charlie was not ex- 
pecting any caller. The dining-room 


opened at the back of the hall, from 


which a flight of stairs led to the second 


story. 


“I’ve got the lay of the land all 


right,” said O’Connell. “When you went 
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up stairs after dinner you left Charlie 
in the dining-room ?”’ 

“He hadn't finished. I just ran up 
stairs to get my pipe that I'd left in 
the bath-room. I stopped to clean the 
stem under the hot water faucet, and 
while I was cleaning it the front-door 
bell rang. Charlie let somebody in and 
they went together into the dining-room. 
When I came down stairs there was a 
fur coat hanging on the hat tree and 
the dining-room door was shut.” 

“Vou went right on to the dining- 
room ?” 

John Chafer hesitated. ‘I started to,” 
he said finally. ““You see, Marshal, I’m 
not exactly what you would call a we// 
man. I have dizzy spells sometimes in 
the morning—funny attacks that don't 


really amount to much. When I was- 


coming down stairs there seemed to be 
a smell in the hall like that you meet 
when you go into—into a menagerie. I 
felt queer. Things began to swim and 
I just managed to get to the couch in 
the hall when everything went black. I 
don’t know how long I lay there un- 
conscious. You see, it didn’t pass off the 
way the dizzy spells usually do. When 
I came to myself the front door was 
open, the fur coat gone—and there was 
Charlie lying on the dining-room floor 
—shot through the head—the whole 
room topsy-turvy. I knew he was dead, 
but I made myself feel of his heart. 
Then I ran. I didn’t stop for anything. 
I didn’t even think that I was running 
until I was out on the street.”’ 

Marshal O’Connell went to the tele- 
phone, called a hack from the livery 
stable, and then fetched a coat from the 
rear room. 

“T guess we'd better go back together, 
John,” he said. “You put on this coat.” 

John Chafer got up slowly and but- 
toned his smoking jacket. It was a snug 
fit when buttoned and something in his 
left hand pocket seemed to surprise him. 
Still in a dazed way he felt the outside 
of the pocket, and then plunged his hand 
into it. The hand came out holding a 
small revolver; it was so small that it 
lay shining in the palm of his hand 
as he gazed down at it with a wondering 
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expression. The two officers exchanged 
significant glances. 
“Where did you get 
asked O’Connell huskily. 
John Chafer still stood looking at it 
vaguely. 
“Tt don’t know,” he cried. “My God! 
I don’t know at all.” 


that, John?” 


I] 


At nine o'clock of the morning fol- 
lowing the rude awakening of Marshal 
O’Connell, two men finishing 
breakfast in Dr. Everett Harwood’s din- 
ing-room—which looked out pleasantly 
over Notman common. Harwood was a 
bachelor, a compact, cheerful, substan- 
tial littke man with a neatly pointed 
black beard very convenient to fiddle 
with when meditating a symptom. He 
was a man full of activities—his 
patients, the affairs of the town, which 
he served on many committees, his piano 
player, his magazines, and the brief visits 
(as on this occasion) of friends and 
classmates who had settled anywhere 
within forty miles of him. 

“IT suppose you're still set on getting 
the ten-twenty train to town,” he re- 
marked presently, lighting a cigarette 
after his last piece of toast. “I haven't 
much to offer in the way of amusement 
or I'd try to make you stay longer. This 
afternoon I’ve got to testify at that 
Chafer inquest. Thank your stars, Her- 
mann, for a peaceful life of laboratory 
experiments! I’d have said yesterday,” 
he added, “that. we were the most re- 
spectable town in the census—and now 
look at us!” 

And the indignant doctor glanced at 
the newspaper that his friend was read- 
ing and scowled at the black headlines 
in which the name of that most respect- 
able town in the census stood out with 
an unseemly prominence. 

It seemed a miracle to the coctor— 
or at least black magic—-that the news- 
paper had assembled all that informa- 
tion, illustrated it, printed it, and landed 
it triumphantly at his breakfast table 
before he got there himself. More than 
that, and worse, the paper contained 
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a recognizable description of himself as 
medical examiner—and he knew posi- 
tively that he had refused to be inter- 
viewed. 

“It’s the worst shock in a way that 
I ever ran up against,” continued Har- 
wood. “I know for a fact, Hermann, 
that John Chafer was so shy of a quar- 
rel he hated to take action against a 
bad bill. Charlie was different—poor 
devil! Calm enough now, but he fad a 
temper. Knew it himself, too. Took such 
mighty good care to control it that few 
people even suspected it.” 

He spoke jerkily—a good natured 
kind of jerkiness hinting at the value 
of time to a public-spirited citizen with 
a large medical practice. 

“What I guess happened was that 
for once Charlie Chafer lost control of 
himself. Something John did or said 
turned that dining-room into a china 
shop and the china had to save itself 
from the bull. See?” 

Hermann Douglass smiled at his 
friend through a pair of large, round, 
tortoise-shell spectacles. He was a man 
of about the same age as the doctor, 
smooth shaven, prematurely bald, and 


comfortably bulky as he leaned back in 
his chair, dragged a key chain from his 
pocket, and with the aid of a smail pair 
of scissors cut a couple of clippings 
from the newspaper. His bright red eye- 
brows, ironically bushy considering the 
bare state of. his monk-like cranium, 
drew together over his broad nose as he 
laid one clipping on each side of his 
coffee cup. 

“One way of simplifying these mat- 
ters,” he remarked, “would be to test 
the suspected criminal to find out 
whether or not he is actually capable 
of committing the crime.” 

“Psychologically—in your old labora- 
tory?’ queried Harwood. 

“Exactly. In my old laboratory. Did 
John Chafer ever walk in his sleep ?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“How long have you known him?” 

“Ever since he came to Notman. 
About eight years.” 

“Did he like animals ? 

“No. He disliked them so much that 
Charlie always took care of their two 
horses.” 

“I suppose you knew about these dizzy 
spells of which he spoke to O’Connell ?” 


” 





“ Dropped the weapon in his pocket” 














“Yes.” 

“What do you think, as his physician, 
about this alleged uncensciousness ?” 

“T think it occurred—afterwards. 
Everything points straight to John, I’m 
sorry to say: No trace of anybody else in 
the neighborhood. Nothing disturbed in 
the house. Every sign of a tremendous 
rumpus in the dining-room; Charlie’s 
temper. The weapon in John’s pocket 
shown definitely to have thrown the bul- 
let that killed his brother. Add timidity 
and a bad nervous system to the panic 
of such a deed, and I think John fainted 
after he had done it. Personally I think 
he was so overcome with horror that he 
was practically out of his head when he 
got to the station. Would you like to 
see him yourself?” 

Hermann Douglass nodded. 

“Then I’ll give you a note to O’Con- 
nell. It’ll be easier this morning than 
after the inquest.” 

He went into his library to write the 
note and Hermann Douglass followed. 
He had apparently forgotten the train 
that he had intended to take back to the 
city, and stood turning the pages of a 
magazine while the doctor settled him- 
self for a moment at his desk. Actresses, 
politicians, millionaires, inventors, so- 
ciety leaders—the regular procession of 
our modern civilization passed before 
him; then he suddenly stopped turning 
the pages and stood reading. .The doctor 
came up beside him. 

“Eternal fascination of the circus, 
eh?” he remarked casually. ‘Here’s 
your note. I’ve given O’Connell a tip 
that you’re a genius in the science of 
abnormal mentality and that we’re lucky 
to have you condescend to interview his 
prisoner. I guess that'll fix things 
all right so long as O’Connell hasn't 
any of the big city fellows to take the 
case away from him. I wish I could go 
with you. Anyway I’ll see you at lunch 
time.” He turned to leave the room, 
but the other stopped him. 

“By the way,” he asked, “how far 
apart were those bruises on Chafer’s 
body that you couldn’t account for?” 

“One was on the right upper chest 
just below the clavicle and the other 
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on the lower left hand side. Looked as 
if he had been poked with a stick. The 
marks were about a foot and a quarter 
apart.” 

Hermann Douglass lit his pipe and 
finished the magazine article. Then he 


sat thinking beside the fire, rose 
abruptly, telephoned to the livery stable, 
and ordered a closed motor-car. He was 
insistent that the car should be of that 
variety. Evidently he felt the need of 
haste for he was into his coat and down 
on the curb when the motor-car turned 
the corner. The car dashed toward the 
business street, stopped in front of the 
Museum, and Hermann Douglass, after 
a few words with the chauffeur, disap- 
peared into the building. When he came 
out he was accompanied by a sharp faced 
youth in a dingy braided uniform which 
he was hiding under a long overcoat. 

“Button your coat,” said Douglass, 
“and don’t unbutton it until I tell you. 
Understand ?” 

“I’m on,” said the youth. “I don’t 
see the game, guv’nor, but you’re payin’ 
the shot.” 

The car was under way again even 
as the door closed behind them, and 
this time it went straight to the police 
station. 

John Chafer had not yet been moved 
to the county jail. He sat on his narrow 
cot in the largest of the three cells. 
The key turned in the door, but he made 
no movement. 

“Unbutton your coat,” said Doug- 
lass to his companion. “Here! Let me 
have it.” He threw the coat over his 
arm and stood close to the prisoner, 
touching him on the shoulder. 

“Mr. Chafer,” he said, “I want to 
speak to you.” 

The youth watched them curiously. 
Now that he was there he was perhaps 
congratulating himself on this unex- 
pected opportunity to see the man about 
whom everybody in Notman was talk- 
ing. 

“Mr. Chafer,” repeated Douglass. He 
moved so that the coat almost brushed 
the man’s face. The youth made an ex- 
clamation. 

“He’s sick!” he cried. “He’s—” The 
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exclamation, startlingly loud in that 
white-washed cell, died away in surprise 
and apprehension. John Chafer was 
waving back and forth on his cot, his 
thin hands feeling in front of him; then 
his body grew rigid, straightened, and 
collapsed backward. His open, distended 
eyes stared at the ceiling; his long fin- 
gers plucked nervously at the edge of his 
blanket—presently he began speaking, 
now in a whisper, again in a louder tone 
that brought the round face of Marshal 
O’Connell to the barred window in the 
door of the cell. Hermann Douglass 
held up a warning finger and the three 
stood listening. 

“The cage!” cried John Chafer. ‘The 
cage is open! Run, Amy—” He made 
an effort to get to his feet, but now the 
rigidity had left him and Douglass 
caught the relaxed body and lowered it 
gently back to the cot. The man’s eyes 
stared up at him with a glimmer of 
returning consciousness. 

“Who is Amy?” 
gently. 

“Why, she’s my wife,” replied John 
Chafer, in a whisper. ‘‘My wife Amy.” 
His eyes closed heavily, and Hermann 
Douglass covered him with the blanket. 

“He'll be all right now,” he said 
quietly. ‘““He’ll go to sleep.” 

Marshal O’Connell led the way back 
to the room where the geraniums 
bloomed in the window. The youth fol- 
lowed, putting on his overcoat. Whatever 
might be the feelings of Hermann Doug- 
lass they were both evidently enough 
glad to be quit of the scene they had 
just witnessed. 

“May I see the weapon that was 
found in Mr. Chafer’s pocket?” asked 
Douglass. 

O’Connell opened a drawer and laid 
the little revolver on the top of his desk. 
The young man stretched his neck to get 
a glimpse of it. Then he emitted a sur- 
prised whistle, quickly extinguished, and 
his face became supremely disinterested. 

“You've seen that before,” said Doug- 
lass sharply. “Marshal O’Connell, this 
man recognizes the weapon that killed 
Charlie Chafer.” 

The youth drew back. He glanced 


asked Douglass 
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quickly toward the door, but two of- 
ficers were between him and the exit. 

“T never seen that gun before,” he 
declared roughly. “I was surprised be- 
cause it’s such a toy gun for that kind of 
business.” 

Hermann Douglass picked it up. 

“It answered the purpose last night,” 
he said gravely. “I’m giving you an op- 
portunity, young man, that you’d best 
take advantage of. Marshal O’Connell 
can find out who owns this revolver— 
but it will be simpler if you tell him. 
As a matter of fact it belongs to the 
woman who trains the leopards, doesn’t 
it? And for whom you act as assistant.”’ 

“Yes,” said the youth. “You'd find out 
anyway.” 

“Was 
trainer ?” 

“Ever since I knew her. At least her 
husband was, and she used to act with 
him. He died two years back, and Mrs. 
Barnard, she kept on with the animals. 
I’d been with him a year when he died. 
I don’t know nothin’ about ’em before 
that, so it aint no use askin’.” 

“What is her Christian name?” asked 
Douglass. 

“Amy. You'd find that out, too. She 
aint never concealed it.” 

Hermann Douglass turned to O’Con- 
nell, handing back the weapon. 

“Marshal O’Connell,” he said, “the 
person who owns this revolver is the 
woman who was injured last night at 
the Museum.” 

O’Connell nodded. “I guess that’s 
right, too,” he said solemnly. “I don’t 
see how it happened—’” 

“It happened something like this. 
For some unknown reason that woman 
went last night to the Chafers’. She was 
admitted by Charlie Chafer, and taken 
to the dining-room after hanging her 
coat in the hall. That coat smelt of the 
menagerie, and John Chafer is so sus- 
ceptible to such an odor that it pro- 
duced a state of unconsciousness such as 
you have just witnessed. This young 
man takes care of the leopards and | 
brought him here to see whether or 
not the animal odor that has become a 
part of his uniform and overcoat would 
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produce such an effect. You have seen 
what happened. During that period of 
unconsciousness last night Charlie 
Chafer was shot—TI think probably in 
self-defense. The woman came out into 
the hall, saw John unconscious on the 
couch, put the weapon in his pocket, and 
reached the Museum in a state of nerv- 
ous excitement that made her incap- 
able of exercising her usual control over 
the animals. The result was an accident 
that may take this sorry business en- 
tirely out of the hands of human jus- 
tice.” 

Marshal O’Connell rubbed his chin. 
“I’d be glad to get John Chafer out 
of that cell,” he said slowly, “if there 
was any way of proving that it hap- 
pened the way you say, Mr. Douglass—” 

“It will prove itself when the past 
history of the Chafers is thoroughly in- 
vestigated,” said Douglass. “Meantime, 
there is a chance that if we go imme- 
diately to the hospital—” 

Motors are law-defying vehicles, /-ut 
the law was off that morning so far 3s 
concerned the car that carried O’Con 
nell and Hermann Douglass from the 
station to the Notman hospital. The in- 
stitution was recent and Dr. Harwood 
had been largely responsible for its ex- 
istence. Noon was approaching and the 
car stopped a moment at the doctor’s 
office. 

They found him, as Hermann Doug- 
lass had hoped, just back from his pa- 
tients, and a moment later the motor 
car was again speeding toward its des- 
tination. The road lay past the Chafers’, 
where a small crowd still lingered, star- 
ing at the closed shutters; then a cross 
road took them over a hill and up the 
drive to the hospital. The presence of 
Dr. Harwood was a card of admission. 
He had been there once already that 
morning, and was able to tell Hermann 
Douglass that the case of the woman was 
extremely serious. 

The animal trainer, the upper part 
of her body tightly bandaged, lay on 
the white cot, hardly wider than the 
narrow bed on which John Chafer sa 
in his cell in the lock-up. She was a 
pretty woman but with a hardened face 
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that made it difficult to determine her 
age. Her blue eyes were open; she rec- 
ognized Harwood, and looked curiously 
at his companion. O’Connell, in his blue 
uniform had, at Douglass’ suggestion, 
remained hidden behind a tall screen 
near the bed. There was no other patient 
in the ward. 

Hermann Douglass sat down beside 
the cot and placed his fingers on the 
woman’s wrist. 

“Mrs. Chafer,” he said gently, “I 
have just come from your husband.” 
Under his fingers he felt the pulse 
quicken, but the patient’s lips came 
tightly together. 

“Her name is not Chafer,” interrupted 
the nurse with a glance at Harwood. 
“She must not be worried—” 

“Who are you?” whispered the woman 
on the cot. ‘Don’t you see I’m hurt? I’m 
not allowed to talk. My name isn’t—” 

“It is better sometimes to talk than 
to think,” said Douglass gravely. “You 
are a brave woman, Madam, or you 
would be in some other occupation. You 
have taken desperate chances daily. The 
pitcher that goes too often to the well—” 

The woman’s eyes never faltered. 

“You mean?” 

“T mean that your hope of recovery 
will be much greater if you tell us 
frankly what happened last night. I am 
certain that what you did was done in 
self-defense. You had no intention of 
killing John Chafer.” 

“John!” echoed the woman. Her eyes 
dilated with surprise. “No, not John! 
You're trying to trap me into something 
—I don’t know what. I’m hurt. I don’t 
understand.” 

“You must,” replied Douglass. “The 
small revolver that you carry in the cage 
has been identified. When you put it in 
your husband’s pocket—did you realize 
that he might be arrested as his broth- 
er’s murderer? You didn’t think of that, 
Mrs. Chafer. You thought only of 
getting rid of the weapon, of getting 
out of the house and back to the Mu- 
seum. John Chafer lay in the hall un- 
conscious. You dropped the weapon in 
his pocket, grabbed your fur coat, and 
ran out into the night, leaving the door 
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open behind you. You were unwilling 
to take the trolley back to the Museum 
lest the conductor should recognize you. 
On foot you had barely time to get there 
and keep your professional engage- 
ment. When you entered the cage you 
were in no condition to handle the leop- 
ards—perhaps your ears were ringing 
with the words, “The cage! The cage is 
open! Run, Amy—’ ” 

The woman stared at him. The fear 
in her eyes gave way to wonder, almost 
to curiosity. 

‘You remembered,” continued Her- 
mann Douglass, “how John had fainted 
when he uttered that exclamation—” 

“IT guess you know,” said Mrs. John 
Chafer. “I guess you must have been 
there—eleven years ago. And to think 
that I should have come to working 
those same leopards!” 

“It was then you met Mr. Barnard?” 

“He saved my life—jumped right in 
front of the leopard while John stood 
and wrung his hands and fainted. I guess 
Charlie hoped the beast would do for 
me. He always hated me. He didn’t want 
John to marry—said I’d ruin his life 
because I was so fond of entertainment. 
If he’d had his way we wouldn’t have 
been at the circus when the leopards 
got out. They was Tom’s animals, and 
we've never known just how the cage 
came to be open. it took weeks for Tom 
to recover, and of course I insisted that 
we should take care of him. Charlie 
didn’t like that either, but John stood 
out against him that time. But I never 
cared for John the way I cared for Tom 
—and when he got well I went off with 
him. I’ve never regretted it. I don’t care 
what becomes of me—” 

‘Why did you go to the Chafers’ last 
night ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I just happened 
to hear they were living in this town. I 
thought it would be friendly to call and 
see John. He wasn’t there, and Charlie 
took it for granted that I’d come to get 
his brother away from him. He always 
hated me. He might have known that 
I didn’t want to live in the same house 
with him again. But he went crazy mad 
—just as he used to. I didn’t mean any 


harm, honest. But I had to defend my- 
self—” 

Her voice trailed off into silence ; her 
eyes closed again and her head lay still 
on the pillow. 

“T think that’s all we need,” said Her- 
mann Douglass. “Poor woman! Perhaps 
it’s just as well that there’s so little 
chance that she’ll ever have to explain 
her life story to a jury.” 


“What still beats me,” admitted Dr. 
Harwood half an hour later as he sat 
opposite his friend at lunch, “is how 
you came to connect Charlie Chafer with 
that accident at the Museum.” 

“Did you ever hear of Hysteric Am- 
nesia ?” 

“Not very definitely. What is it?” 

“A nervous condition produced by the 
repetition of some definite thing—a 
sound, smell, taste, or what not—indeli- 
bly connected with some great shock to 
the nervous system. John Chafer’s ac- 
count of his unconsciousness last night 
suggested that he might be subject to 
such an attack. You remember that he 
told O’Connell that the hall as he came 
down stairs seemed to smell like a me- 
nagerie, also that a fur coat was hanging 
on the hat tree. Your own description of 
John Chafer’s other characteristics, his 
dizziness, somnambulism, dislike of ani- 
mals, confirmed this possibility. The 
fact of an accident at the Museum so 
soon after the murder suggested strongly 
the probability that the injured animal 
trainer was laboring under some unusual 
state of excitement—hinted in fact that 
the fur coat in the hall Aad smelt of 
a menagerie because it camfe from one. 
The two clippings seemed to belong to- 
gether. To test the matter as quickly as 
possible I picked up the young man who 
helps take care of the animals and took 
him with me to John Chafer’s cell. His 
costume and his own overcoat were 
thoroughly impregnated with that same 
menagerie odor, and its effect on the 
prisoner was exactly what might have 
been anticipated. It sent him into the 
same condition in which he had been 
while Charlie Chafer was having that 
fatal interview. There is usually hys- 
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teria—but all I could gather that seemed 
important was the expression, ‘The cage! 
The cage is open! Run, Amy—’ For- 
tunately I was able to supplement that, 
in the prisoner’s subsequent half-con- 
scious state, by surprising him into the 
admission that this Amy had been his 
wife. The chap from the Museum was 
easily terrified into telling the little he 
knew about his employer. Then we 
picked you up and went to the hospital. 
The police will easily enough find out 
where the Chafers lived before coming 
to Notman. And unless I miss my guess, 
the local newspapers of eleven years ago 
will chronicle the rescue of Mrs. John 
Chafer from an escaped leopard at a 
traveling menagerie—and her subsequent 
elopement with the animal trainer who 
rescued her.” 

Dr. Harwood nodded understand- 
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ingly. It did not behoove a man of so 
many interests to be too much surprised. 

“But what made you so certain that 
Mrs. Chafer acted in self-defense?” he 
asked. 

Hermann Douglass smiled toward the 
library. 

“There’s a great deal to be learned 
from those magazine articles, after all,” 
he replied presently. ‘“‘There’s a very in- 
teresting article on your table about the 
art and practice of taming the savage 
denizen of field and jungle. When an 
animal rushes a trainer, for example, the 
trainer picks up a chair by the back 
and holds it in front of him. The legs 
of the chair stop the animal. In the 
case of a man instead of an animal, they 
would very likely produce a couple of 
bruises about a foot and a quarter 
apart.” ; 
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UNDER the deep, majestic woods 

that clothed Turkey Track moun- 
tain from base to summit, the road fared 
smoothly in horseshoe curves, or started 
suddenly into steep zigzags that climbed 
more strenuously toward the top. It was 
a narrow track, allowing only occasion- 
ally on some easier grade for the pass- 
ing of two vehicles. Most of the way 
the rough-haired, spreading, satyr feet 
of the trees were planted among huge 
boulders right down to the wagon tracks, 
and the same flood of forest life fell 
away unchecked from the lower rim of 
the road—oaks, hickories, magnificent 
liriodendrons, here and there a towering 
pine, rising out of the bosky rhododen- 
dron tangle, interspersed with the holly 
that embowered this part of the Side the 
year ’round. At the innermost point of 
a turn, a giant white oak, gnarled and 





massive, centuries old, drooped its wide 
arms over the whole breadth of the way, 
and far on the other side. A cold spring 
welled silently from between its gray- 
mossed roots, in the mysterious shadow 
of green, winter-fern. The brook stole 
forth in dark, clear silence, but once 
beyond the thicket of evergreen laurel 
it began to babble like any other life 
newly freed, and slipped happily away 
into the sunshine. 

That purple rim of the world that 
showed with such divine allurement be- 
hind the age-unbroken charm of slum- 
bering trees, was exquisitely blended to- 
ward the foreground of golden-gray, 
fallen leaves. Beside the water a group 
of men, rugged figures and workaday 
dull in the midst of the dreaming wilder- 
ness, were resting. They had been mend- 
ing the road, and their picks and shovels 
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lay in a clayey heap at the end of a 
carelessly hollowed drain. ‘They cast 
down their sweaty, panting bodies heav- 
ily enough, but not with that sodden 
stolidity noticeable in workmen who lack 
all personal concern in their task; yet, 
now their dinner of pones and salt pork 
was eaten, they showed no eagerness to 
take up their implements again. An ob- 
server might have argued, from their air 
of leisurely interest, a keen and whole- 
some zest for living, that fresh appetite 
for whatever the day may bring forth 
which is the attribute of a morally eu- 
peptic people. The mountaineer does not 
take kindly to labor; handicrafts are 
more in his line; but when it becomes 
necessary for him to delve, he accepts 
the task, and makes play of it as far as 
pc ssible. 

“Lin’s eatin’ hearty these days,” said 
Thirly Beane, casting about idly for a 
chance to “devil” one of the younger 
members of the group. ‘‘He’s got butter’n 
‘lasses both on his bread. Eh-law, Lin, 
time you’ve been married as long as I 
have you'll be glad to git ary one by 
itself—or the dry bread for that matter. 
Man ortn’t to eat two spreads on his 
bread until he owns two farms—hey, 
Lin?” 

The lad addressed, looked up from 
the lunch he was finishing. His eyes were 
gray, wide set in his sunburned face, 
limpid as woodland pools under the 
broad white brow and a great thatch of 
fair hair; and with a child’s directness 
of gaze. 

“Well,” he replied simply, “my wife 
she’s a-feedin’ me high just now.” 

The other affected to misunderstand 
this, though it was well known that Lin 
Millwood was preparing for a wrestling 
match, and the mountaineer’s idea of at- 
taining strength is always to eat heartily. 

“Wait till she’s got four or five little 
chaps to cook for besides ye,” he ban- 
tered. “Then she'll say, ‘Sell the butter 
an’ save the sorghum, and them ’at eats 
meat caint have no sop.’ ” 

“She’s afeared I wont be able to 
wrastle that Far Cove feller a-Saturday 
night,” replied the other guilelessly. 
“She mought not let me come home ef 
I was to git whupped.” 


“Well, ef Dew gits ye fair with them 
there big arms of his’n, hit’ll be all- 
night-Isom, I tell ye. I’d as soon a b’ar 
would hug me.” 

“Who, me? Shucks! I can wrastle a 
field o’ them acorn-fed Bartlebaughs, 
and mind three gaps at the same time,” 
laughed the yellow-locked one. 

“All the same, if I was you I'd git 
somebody to rake around my eyes and 
fire my head afore I undertook it,” said 
another, his tone not untinged with a 
certain ill-concealed envy. “Ef he was 
to fasten his claws in your wool, he’d 
plumb fly off with ye.” 

“Shore, and you're liable to git hung 
in a tree by the hair of the head, Lin, 
like Absalom,” another put in. 

He took the raillery in good-natured 
silence, forbearing to tell them that his 
bride of a month would not allow his 
hair to be cut for her delight in its 
golden beauty—an earth-god’s crown. 
The situation was relieved for him when, 
around the turn of the way, a couple of 
hunters came in sight, men from the vil- 
lage, able to pay the road tax in money, 
carrying rifles on their shoulders and a 
bunch of squirrels apiece. They paused 
for parley, lighting pipes and receiving 
responsive greetings such as can only be 
offered by men to whom talking is al- 
most the sole diversion of the days. 

The conversation was characterized by 
such leisure of utterances and such mas- 
terly moderation of expressed opinion as 
one does not hear in the haste and racket 
of cities, and it ran in sounds that min- 
gled perfectly with the murmur of the 
spring rivulet. One of the newcomers 
stood for some time surveying the group 
by the roadside; it was Bartlebaugh, 
from the Far Cove, with whom young 
Lin’s wrestling match was made. 
Swarthy, lean, tall, he showed the In- 
dian strain ; and he was a doctor, as such 
things go in a mountain neighborhood, 
gaining great prestige from his Cherokee 
blood, where the herb remedies of the 
aborigines are still held in much esteem. 
Lin approached him with proffer of a 
long-kept Limber-twig apple. 

“Better not trust his gifts,” old Jeff 
Blaylock jeered, unconsciously parody- 
ing a classic speech. 
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“Shall I tell him what you was a-say- 
in’ as they-all come up, Lin?” demanded 
Pink Drane. 

“T’d shore admire to hear it,” added 
Bartlebaugh with a dark smile. 

“Vou-all fellers might as well try a 
fall now, for practice,” suggested Blay- 
lock, hastily; and the others, who still 
lay about on the bank, relaxing in the 
after-dinner mood, and. keen for any di- 
version, warmly seconded him. 

“See hyer, boys, aint hit gettin’ ‘long 
to’ds time?”’ put in the much-tried over- 
seer. 

“Not if Lin and Bartlebaugh’ll wras- 
tle a little for us,” returned one of the 
others. 

“Well, I’ll let you uns have a hour, if 
the boys is willin’ to wrastle,” the over- 
seer agreed, being himself eager ‘to see 
the fun. “Then you uns can work that 
much later this evening to put in your 
time.” 

“How about it, Lin?” asked Blaylock. 

“Naw—I aint fixed,’ objected the 
younger man, turning uneasily from side 
to side. It was embarrassing to decline 
the fray when his opponent was ready, 
arrogantly so, and with a dark smile on 
his brown face for the other’s evident 
distress ; but Lin continued to shake his 
head and held on to the shovel which 
he had resumed. 

“T got to get home early to-night,” he 
finally admitted. “Dythie’s poorly—got 
a sort of cough and no cold to suit it; 
and I—” 

He was aware of the futility of this 
excuse the instant it had escaped him. 
Sulkily he shut his mouth, going furi- 
ously to work with his shovel, letting 
them all think what they pleased. 

“Well, say,” Eversole, the man who 
had come up with Bartlebaugh, began, 
grinning, “don’t you get a cough your- 
self, Lin—nor the weak _ trimbles, 
neither. I got twenty dollars to put on 
that thar cornflict and I’d sure hate to 
see the match fall through.” 

There was a volley of laughter at this, 
and some of the road menders rose re- 
luctantly, looking about for the dis- 
carded implements. 

“Eh-law !” muttered the overseer, “I’d 
look at twenty dollars a long time afore 
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I'd resk it on Lin Millwood. He don’t 
talk like a fighter, to my way o’ think- 
ag 

The man near at hand nodded. One 
or two others locked at the sulky, big 
young fellow shoveling, and heads were 
shaken. There is something incongruous 
in the idea of ferocity with industry. 
Would a true wrestler make haste to 
shift dirt upon the highroad? Bartle- 
baugh and his companion went on, 
laughing to each other. The others con- 
tinued a low-toned conversation concern- 
ing the match. 

Lin Millwood’s body was present there 
with the road-workers ; his strong hands 
thrust the shovel, lifted it, flung the dirt 
to one side or the other as directed; but 
heart and soul of him were away; they 
were with Dythie, his poor little bride, in 
that cabin buried in the woods, invisible 
a hundred feet away, an abandoned 
home which they, poor children, were 
trying to restore. There was an old, squat 
chimney built of field stones in an an- 
cient fashion; Lin had topped it out and 
made it draw better; a few gnarled ap- 
ple trees, shorn to a level line, just as 
high as a cow can reach in browsing; 
from one of these had come the wrinkled 
Limber-twig he had offered to Bartle- 
baugh. The wreck of a log stable was 
back of the house, and Lin had begun 
to re-fence the truck patch, half filled 
with dry stalks of pokeweed and rattling 
briars. 

The cabin itself was windowless, 
lighted only from the rude, oak-hinged 
door, and two small squares less than a 
foot wide, cut on each side of the big, 
black fireplace. 

There were two or three splint-bottom 
chairs, polished and dark with use. The 
bare floor was of hand-rived puncheons. 
The lean-to shack in the rear contained 
just the fewest possible number of uten- 
sils that a pair of deft hands could get 
a meal with. Few, too, were the materials 
for cooking that Lin had been able to 
provide at the best of times; meat salted 
into a stone jar; meal in a little bag; a 
gourd of salt; some dried apples hung 
on strings from the roof—these were 
what they had started with, and to-night 
he was afraid he should find much less. 
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Her hands clutched at the dripping gourd 


There were two great, dark, four-poster 
beds covered with patchwork in dull 
tones of madder, copperas and indigo. 
Dythie had brought those in her dowry, 
and on one of them he had left her ly- 
ing this morning in the first stages of 
what he feared was the “winter fever.” 
He was glad when the overseer said they 
were done, and he might shoulder his 
shovel and hurry home through the 
wood. 

All was silent about the cabin in the 
clearing as he approached. With a sud- 
den constriction of the heart, he noted 
that there was no smoke above the chim- 
ney. He had left wood piled handy, and 
it relieved him somewhat to find, as he 


entered, that the fire 
had burned to red, 
smokeless embers. 
Dythie still lay on the 
bed; he thought she 
slept, and moved softly 
out into the lean-to and 
looked about for some- 
thing she could eat. 
The two young 
creatures had 
mated with as 
little thought of 
-“~ the future as a 
: pair of wrens; 
their marriage had 
been against the advice 
of the aunt who had 
raised orphaned Dy- 
thie, and of all of their 
little world besides, 
and it cost them such 
assistance as they 
might have hoped for 
from those who felt 
for them the slight and 
brief responsibility 


that the very poor have 


towards the rising gen- 
eration. There was 
nothing in the house 
but salt and meal. He 
went back into the 
other room and, seeing 
her awake, approached 
his wife’s bed with a 
deep line between his 
fair brows. 

“What you had to eat for dinner?” 
he asked. 

“Well,” she gasped, laboring with the 
pain in her chest, “I don’t ricollect—a 
tater, for one thing.” 

“Nothin’ else? Butter gone that your 
Aunt Loo sent ye?” : 

She nodded weakly. 

“Coffee out? Nary bit o’ shorts? 
Dried apples all eat up? Well, I got to 
git out and hunt ye up something to eat. 
Lord!” He sat down on the edge of the 
bed, took her flushed face between his 
rough, warm palms, and looked at her, 
all the passionate sympathy that he could 
not speak alive in his eyes. “Lord, it 
wont do to let this good woman lay here 
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without ary dose o’ medicine or even a_ their nag and go after the doctor.” 


bite to eat.’ 
“Cain’t—eat,” she 


whispered, 


“Yes, I can stay—ef you want me to, 
then Lin. But I don’t need him—only jest 


closed her eyes and lay panting. Her you. You take and hold me, when you 
dusk little countenance—the large-eyed, come back, like you did a-yesterday, an’ 


three-cornered kitten 


face—was 


very I'll get better.” 


pale; the great braids of dark hair were Dythie made as comfortable as might 
loose, and the shadowy waves of it cov- be, Lin hurried away. He returned with- 
ered the pillow. Lin could scarcely bear out the old woman, whom he had found 
the agonized entreaty in those big, doe- ill herself; but one of the boys had 


like eyes when they were open. 


He taken a nag and ridden for the doctor. 


watched her in keen distress for a mo- It had grown suddenly colder—a 
ment, then tiptoed awkwardly across to blackberry winter—but Lin built up a 
the hearth and stirred to a blue blaze the roaring fire of hickory logs. All night 


smouldering fire. 
After a hesitating, 
anxious scrutiny 
of the face on the 
pillow, he got the 
bucket and went 
to the spring; 
then he filled the 
one kettle that was 
both cook-pot and 
dishpan, and set it 
to heat. She lay 
watching him with 
lack-luster eyes, 
like some suffering 
dumb _ creature, 
whose only hope is 


that you will be 4, 


able to do some- 
thing for it. 
“Dythie, honey,” 
he said, coming 
over to her, “there 
aint a thing in the 
house but salt and 
meal. I’ll jist make 
ye a meal poultice 
—I don’t know 
whether hit’ll be 
any force without 
mustard, but I 
caint think what 
else fo do; and 
then, if you aint 
afeared to be alone 
awhile, I want to 
run over and git 
your Aunt Loo to 
come and stay with 
ye to-night if she 


can, and I’ll borry 





" Here’s this here thing,’’ he said 
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the wind whined over the chimney and 
the snow whirled about the hut, sifting 
through crevices at every joining. The 
fire burned itself out; the red coals 
faded ; the last ash fell with a soft, faint 
clink; only the night-light he had con- 
trived of a saucer of lard with a float- 
ing rag for wick shone dimly, making 
the shadows crouch in the corners, or 
open dark wings quiveringly above the 
bed. All the night long, Lin held Dythie 
in his arms as she had asked, rocking her 
like a child when she was restless. ‘That 
happy, hardy flesh of his, the sound and 
splendid body that scarcely knew pain 
as we victims of cross-bred flaws and ail- 
ments understand it, quivered to each 
spasm of the cough that racked her 
panting form, shrank with every moan 
of suffering that followed—anguish as 
of teeth tearing within. 

He watched for dawn in an agony of 
longing such as his short, simple life 
had never known. He was like that leaf- 
less, strong-stemmed vine which wraps 
the fence-rails about such fields as he 
had always toiled in—the hedge bind- 
weed; Man o’ the Earth, they call it. 
His twenty years had been without other 
expression than the golden, straight stem 
of health, the strong, cohering force that 
was well-nigh muscular; and now, sud- 
denly, a radiant, white moon of blossom 
came to him in his love for Dythie, the 
final, exquisite perfume descending upon 
it with the thought that he might lose 
her. 

For the first time he felt fear. Cold 
and hunger he had known—as what 
n0untaineer does not ?—failure and un- 
happiness, as these may come to the 
young; yet whatever of trouble he en- 
countered had remained, as it were, out- 
side the gates. However closely they had 
invested him, he kept the keys. But some- 
thing terrible and sweet had changed 
him of late; the very center of his being 
was shifted, was put into another’s keep- 
ing—and lo, the enemy had gripped his 
heartstrings. 

Soon after sun-up, Aunt Loo’s boy ar- 
rived with Bartlebaugh, explaining aside 
that the doctor in Garyville was himself 
ill and could not come. Here was a 
quack almost ignorant and superstitious 
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enough to believe in his own ability to 
cure. From the first, Lin’s attitude to- 
ward Dythie, and toward the handling 
of the case, irritated Bartlebaugh. 

“Good Lord alive—do you want to 
kill her?” he demanded when Lin ob- 
jected to the house being shut up and 
closely corked against the cold. “Hit’s 
lung fever she’s got!” —for so the moun- 
taineers name pneumonia. 

Then ensued a piteous combat between 
ignorance in authority, and the instinc- 
tive, wholesome ideas of the young hus- 
band. The house was kept shut; the re- 
breathed air made hardy Lin giddy, kept 
him always with a headache—a pain he 
had never known before. Water was de- 
nied the sufferer ; it was almost the hard- 
est thing poor Lin had to do to dole out 
the scanty ration the doctor permitted. 
Not quite the hardest—the giving of 
Bartlebaugh’s medicines, barbarous, 
rasping drugs, dosed out with a pocket 
knife and soiled fingers, coaxing the 
parched, fevered lips, across which the 
breath fluttered and sobbed, to open for 
these, by adding the few drops of water 
from the mountain spring—this it was 
against which Lin rebelled and rebelled, 
until he and the doctor were in the posi- 
tion of an animal trainer and his half- 
reluctant beast. 

Aunt Loo did not get better, but she 
sent in some supplies. Lin nursed Dythie 
alone, keeping the house tidy, cooking 
such food as he could eat, and preparing 
that for the invalid with a skill that love 
had taught him. And under Bartle- 
baugh’s treatment, Dythie’s strength 
ebbed and ebbed. Six days of the fever 
wore past like a nightmare. On each the 
doctor came. 

“I got to get action somehow,” the 
quack asserted on the evening of the 
seventh day. “Looks like I’ve tried most 
everything there is—and yet I have got 
one more shot in the locker.” 

He frowned, thrust out his lower lip, 
and shock his head, staring down at the 
wasted face on the pillow, noting the 
piteous heaving of the covers across Dy- 
thie’s breast, and Lin’s upraised, pale 
face where he knelt beside his wife. 

“One more shot in the locker,” he re- 
peated portentously. Lin eyed him, with 
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an agonized entreaty in those innocent 
gray eyes. “I’m a good mind to salivate 
her. I’ve done it before in such cases, 
and it worked well. I’ll sativate her till 
I loosen every tooth in her head, and 
you'll see that whilst she’s a-gettin’ over 
that, what she’s got now’ll leave her.” 

Lin shuddered uncontrollably. He 
looked at Dythie. The doctor looked, 
too. 

“She’s shore mighty bad,” he said. 
“T’ll put out the calomel now; and to- 
morrow mornin’ if she’s no better, I'll 
begin.”” He saw the look of dumb revolt 
in Lin’s soft eyes, and the red tinged his 
swarthy face. “I’d be mighty glad to 
have ye pay me somethin’ on the bill,” 
he said suddenly. “Man’s obliged to 
have his money for his work—” 

“Yes, yes—I’ll pay ye when I can,” 
Lin whispered querulously from the bed- 
side where he crouched, not touching the 
sleeper, yet seeming to have his arms 
wrapped hard around her. 

It was a miserable evening. A cold 
rain drove against the thick walls and 
roof of the cabin; but the air of the sick- 
room, at Bartlebaugh’s orders, was sti- 


fling, superheated, exhausted. The stal- 


wart visitor—curious combination of 
quack and rustic athlete, wrestled him- 
self with great to-do into his overcoat, 
put on his hat, wrapped a greasy “nu- 
bia” around his sinewy neck, and lighted 
his lantern. Lin had risen from the bed- 
side and approached him haltingly. As 
Bartlebaugh took up his lantern, he 
spoke a thought that had plainly been in 
his mind from the first. 

“Here’s this here thing,” he said with 
an affectation of unconcern, laying his 
hand on the banjo that hung near the 
door. “I play a little sometimes, myse’f. 
An old banjo’s not worth much; but 
seein’s yo’ pretty hard up and caint 
pay—” 

Lin looked uneasily toward the bed, 
then mutely motioned to the door, and 
followed Bartlebaugh through it, clos- 
ing it softly behind him. 

“T—ye see, her bein’ sick keeps me 
back worse’n common. But I'll pay ye 
in time, Bartlebaugh. I—I’d hate to 
think of lettin’ my banjo go. Hit’s worth 
more’n you'll be willin’ to allow me for 
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it. And she thinks a heap of music. And 
the banjo’s all the music we got.” 

“Lord ’a’ mercy, suit yourse’f!” cried 
out Bartlebaugh, stung. “The Lord 
knows I don’t want the old thing. I'd 
rather have the money. I’ve been a-study- 
in’ for years in this business!” Wound- 
ed vanity shook in his harsh voice. 
“Hit’s all that education that counts. 
Hit’s the education that folks has got 
to pay for. An’ looks to me like you 
don’t nigh ’preciate my doctorin’. But 
I aint no hard man. And I'll be here in 
the mornin’, whether you got the mcney 
or not. You can keep your old banjo.” 
He fiddled with his umbrella a minute, 
and raised it against an accession of 
rain which Lin took unheeding. “Man 
alive!” he shrilled angrily, thrusting his 
dark face with its keen eyes and beak- 
like nose close to Lin’s, “I got to do 
somethin’ in this case. Your wife’s in a 
shape that she needs doctorin’—she’s got 
to have medicine and strong medicine, 
or she’ll die on you. That’s what she’ll 
do—she’ll die.” 

He turned and strode into the gather- 
ing dusk, the rain drumming hollowly on 
his umbrella. After the squashing of his 
footsteps could no longer be heard, the 
mountaineer remained standing in the 
same place, looking after the doctor’s 
lighted lantern with chin slightly up 
and eyebrows down as if he did not half 
like it, until it too was lost in the gloom. 
The earth was already black under the 
low sky, although it was not long after 
sunset. The wintry forest all about, 
thick-strewn with dead leaves, sent to 
his ears an immense pattering and plash- 
ing of rain. Above the gurgle of in- 
numerable waters finding their way to 
the road of the distant creek, he heard 
the laboring of his own heart. He was 
cnly partly sheltered by the eaves, and 
presently icy cold rivulets began to 
trickle from his hair down his neck and 
broad shoulders. He was faint with hun- 
ger, this big child, and swaying on his 
legs from loss of sleep. Something drove 
against his face, once, twice, and again, 
stinging like fine shot; the rain was 
freezing as it fell. 

His fevered sense fumbled with recol- 
lection of the tale his grandmother used 
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to tell him of the man with the sick wife 
—how he fought Death for her— 
gave the black thing a sound beating, 
and sent him back and kept the woman. 
Suddenly, he whirled and ran into the 
house with that swift, light step which 
had once been his. He flung the door 
open and crossed the room in two long 
strides, bringing up beside the table, 
staring down at the powders that Bartle- 
baugh had said would loosen every tooth 
in his poor girl’s head—the pretty white 
teeth, her lover had called so sightly, 
between the childish red lips. 

There came from him a little whim- 
pering sound that was not quite a cry 
or moan. He looked long at her, then 
lunged sideways and circled the room 
cence, crouching, eyeing the floor, appear- 


ing, as he was, quite mad. The second 
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He dropped thern mechanically upon the biaze 
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time he passed the great hearth, the 
roused embers caught his sidelong 
glance. Without turning, he reached 
down his left hand, seized stick after 
stick of firewood, and piled them meth- 
odically, nicely, upon the coals. Tiny 
blazes were beginning to aspire amid the 
gray fringings of lichens on the oak 
bark by the time he reached the table 
and stood once more looking down upon 
the slovenly huddle of powders, regard- 
ing them with hostile eyes. He knew 
from bitter experience how Dythie would 
moan when he must raise her to take 
these things. Suddenly, he covered them 
all with his broad, brown hand; the 
strong fingers gathered into the palm, 
crumpling the papers, holding them 
fast ; and he dropped them mechanically 
upon the blaze, watching them burn, like 
a man who has 
killed a snake, and 
notes its last 
writhings. 

When he faced 
the bed again, he 
found Dythie’s 
eyes open, regard- 
ing him. He ran to 
her with a cry of 
love and pity, an 
inarticulate noise 
such as a mother 
animal makes to 
its suffering 
young. 

“Water,” she 
whispered, as she 
had so many times 
in the past week. 
But now she made 
her request to a 
new Lin, a crea- 
ture whose agony 
had reached past 
Bartlebaugh’s 
mummeries and 
made its call upon 
the source of wis- 
dom. 

“Yes, honey,” he 
answered huskily, 
but promptly. He 
sprang to the 
bucket, caught it 






















































up and ran ont into the whirling, 
white night. Down the trail toward 
the spring he plunged in long leaps, kick- 
ing up the new-fallen snow as he ran, 
tossing his arms and making the bucket 
jangle in his hand, setting the silence 
afloat with wild hunter’s cries and 
yodelings. He was going to get his girl 
a fresh, cool drink. Sudden, scorching 
illumination told him that it was what 
she needed, that it would be part of her 
cure. Well he knew how one parched 
and thirsted for it on summer days of 
plowing—and one was no hotter then 
than poor Dythie in her bed. What had 
kept him from giving her water all this 
time? 

Her little, burning hands clutched at 
his big, cool ones, at the dripping gourd, 
when he offered it to her. Her famished 
eyes drank the water before it reached 
her lips. Timidly she sipped at first, 
then, seeing that she was not to be for- 
bidden, swallowed in long, deep 
draughts. She stopped finally, of her 
own will, looked lovingly at the clear 
fluid yet remaining in the bottom of the 
gourd, and lay back content. 

“Tastes good—don’t it?” he crooned 
over her. “Lin’s a-goin’ to get his pore, 
sick, baby-child what she needs, too; an’ 
we'll have the do’ wide open an’ a great 
big fire.” 

Dythie smiled, without a word, then 
turned her cheek to the pillow, sighing, 
closing her eyes, falling asleep. Lin 
opened the loop-hole windows on either 
side of the chimney and set the door 
barely ajar. His eyes glowing, humming 
to himself and stepping blithely, he got 
the bit of gruel which he knew Dythie 
would take now that she had had her 
drink. Presently she waked, smiled, ate 
the gruel, slept again. The man barred 
the door, leaving the windows still open, 
and knelt beside her. 

Lin had always been used to the deep, 
dreamless slumber of the healthy toiler. 
Since he had watched his suffering Dy- 
thie, such sleep as he snatched was be- 
come merely a phantasmagoria of dreams. 
Often, so soon as his eyes were closed, 
he found himself going with great 
strides toward the lot back of the gro- 
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cery where he was to wrestle the match. 


It was the time set, though the world of 
his dreams was neither light nor dark. 
When he faced his opponent, he felt 
that this was indeed the enemy, though 
it was not Bartlebaugh, against whom 
his secret soul had begun to feel a revolt 
of terror and anger. There was more 
than money up on the match; some 
dreadful hazard of life—Dythie’s life. 
And ever he wrestled desperately, yet all 
in a blind, hoodwinked vacuity, that be- 
numbed him. 

3ut presently, now, in his great weari- 
ness, the nightmare rolled from him. His 
golden head, long unshorn, bowed 
against the dull-blue coverlet. On the 
pillow Dythie’s face showed white, wan, 
exhausted, but peaceful. Outside, the 
wind had fallen, and the snow was com- 
ing down in great, soft flakes. The log- 
heap on the hearth burned like a flame 
upon an altar, and the room was sweet 
with the odors of the wood fire temper- 
ing the keen, outer air as the clean 
winds of heaven came in through the 
small windows and fanned the parched 
lips, renewing the currents of poor Dy- 
thie’s blood. 

So they slept through that night, and 
with every hour of sound rest and clean 
air the sick girl turned a little more to- 
ward life, back from the steep slope of 
death. But with the morning, Bartle- 
Laugh would return, and if Lin’s strange 
mood of defiance gave way before the 
doctor’s presence, that fire would be 
deadened, the windows closed, other 
powders made and administered to the 
girl yet trembling on the turn. 

Dawn grew upon the mountains, and 
still the two slept. Silently, the hosts of 
delicate rose, amber, and amethyst 
streamed forth upon the vast shoulders 
of the eastward ranges, deployed, and, 
through their extended ranks, slowly 
came up the splendid sun. 

Dythie lay utterly at peace, slumber- 
ing soundly. But Lin’s face twitched 
convulsively, and his breath came loud 
and short. For the dreadful dream was 
at him once more. Once more with those 
gigantic strides, at each one of which 
he lifted free of the earth, compassing 
field, creek, and woodland in a progress 
just short of flight—he hastened to the 
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appointed wrestling place. And there, 
all alone, out of a strange obscurity, 
came his opponent. No, neither Bartle- 
baugh, nor any mortal man. This was a 
creature malific, which he, as a man, 
must meet and overcome. He sprang at 
it, and when his very ribs were cracking 
in the embrace the thing wrapped about 
him, he knew it for Death—the black 
presence in his grandmother’s folk-tale. 

Without, Bartlebaugh approached. 
The strong, brown hand touched the 
door-latch—and Lin’s dream culmi 
nated. 

“T’ll beat ye yit!” he cried to the thing 
which clutched him with arms like ten- 
tacles. “Ye shaint never git her.” 

He sprang erect, as though the slight 
sound at the door had been a clarion 
signal, moving with that lithe swiftness 
that belongs to the wrestler, and which 
one would scarce have expected from 
the breadth of his frame, the wide sim- 
plicity of his face. He was across the 
room in two cat-like bounds, had torn 
the door out of the other’s grasp, and, 
the dream still in his sleep-filled eyes, 
confronted Bartlebaugh, standing on the 
threshold. 

“I know ye!” he panted, and sheer 
delirium spoke in his tones. “I know ye 
for what ye air. Ye shaint never come 
in here nor touch her again.” 

Bartlebaugh retreated a few paces 
through the snow, staring at the man, 
deciding that he must have been drink- 
ing. Lin came after him like a tornado. 
Dream and waking swam together in the 
boy’s brain. 

“T aint afraid of ye,” he roared, full 
throated. “I th’owed ye once back thar! 
I’ll th’ow ye again!” 

Bartlebaugh dropped his shabby hand- 
bag in the snow. The offended, discred- 
ited quack, the taunted wrestler, both 
spoke in the snarl with which he faced 
his assailant. Every advantage, he con- 
ceived, was with him. 

“All right, ye impident fool!” he 
cried. “Ef you will have it, I’ll wrastle 
ye, here and now. I’ll wrastle ye for the 
bill. Ef I don’t th’ow ye—an’ tromp ye 
—ye needn’t never pay me.” 

Lin was upon him. As the long, pow- 
erful arms closed around him, the boy 
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felt that first, fierce grip with a sort of 
satisfaction; it was the grip he had 
known in his dreams. He had broken it 
then—he would break it now. In that 
dream he had cast his adversary under- 
foot, as he would fling this one. He tore 
loose with a strength which evidently 
astcnished and somewhat daunted his 
opponent. Thereafter Bartlebaugh car- 
ried himself with more wariness. He be- 
gan circling the other, looking for a 
chance to spring. Lin, keeping his face 
to his foe, remained alert and confident, 
ready. His was not then the aggressor’s 
part, and he knew the end of the strug- 
gle with a vast certainty which had its 
roots deeper than reason. At length the 
elder man leaped, and they closed for 
the second time. Straining, panting, giv- 
ing inch by inch, recovering, the two 
trod ’round and ’round a trampled cir- 
cle in the middle of the dooryard. At 
first the doctor’s height and superior 
condition told; but after a time it be- 
gan to be plain that nothing could stand 
against the other’s maintained fury. 
Slowly, little by little, he crowded Bar- 
tlebaugh, away from the house, past the 
little, black medicine bag which sat in 
the snow. Glancing aside at this, Bartle- 
baugh gave Lin an opportunity; in 
stantly the boy stooped, caught him 
about the waist, and, turning half 
around, swung him up until his feet 
were free of the earth; then with a 
mighty heave and shout, he cast the 
black, writhing form over his shoulder, 
and strode away from it toward the ca- 
bin, glancing neither to the right nor to 
the left, nor once back to see how the 
fallen man fared. 

Bartlebaugh lay motionless for a long 
moment, looking like a curious, black- 
clad effigy flung out in the snow. Then 
he slowly gathered his long, sinewy 
limbs, taking stock bitterly of his bruises, 
and a bleeding knuckle where a stone 
had cut him. 

“To th’ow me—I couldn’t hardly be- 
lieved it—damn him!” he muttered, as 
he got slowly to his feet. “Consarn his 
time— I’ll git even with him yit.” And 
he picked up the bag and limped away. 

“Honey, was that you a-singin’—or a- 
hollerin’ out thar?” whispered Dythie, 
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gazing wonderingly at Lin as he entered. 

“Yes, honey, darlin’, hit was me sing- 
in’,”’ Lin declared. With a stride, he 
reached his banjo, caught it from the 
wall and swept its strings into tune. 
Flinging one leg over the bed-foot, and 
twisting the other about the post to 
steady himself, he struck a twanging, vi- 
brant chord or two. 

Dythie’s tired eyes were upon him, 
her little pinched face broke into the old 
smile, as, lifting that broad brow of his, 
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he began to sing. He had thought to use 
a coon-hunting song with its repeated 
yodels; but there burst into his mind 
something new, something different, an 
improvisation; and quite as some pre- 
historic ancestor might have done, Lin 
loaded its strange melody with the surge 
of triumph which he could not put into 
words. 


In the gray morning, Aunt Loo and 
her eldest son plowed their way towards 
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Lin’s cabin through the frozen velvet, 
an eerie silence over all the earth, birds 
and rabbits sheltering beneath tea-cup 
domes of ice, and the wind, which had 
tossed the snow into great laps and 
folds of sculptured work, asleep some- 
where in the valley. 

“Lin’s a good feller,” declared the old 
woman. “Somehow, I’m plumb oneasy 
in my mind about him, and—” 

“Listen!” cried her son, breaking in 
upon her, stopping short in his tracks. 
“For the good Lord’s sake, what’s that ?” 

Faint and far in the hush, a voice, a 
man’s voice, came and went wildly. 

“Dythie—poor child—she’s dead! 


He’s mournin’ for her—” 

They hurried forward, making the 
best speed possible. Yet there seemed a 
strange undersound to that distant call- 
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ing. Could they believe their ears? An 
accompaniment of banjo music? 
te must be frenzy!” 

“He’s had a awful time here the past 
few days,” murmuring Aunt Loo, pity- 
ingly. “We-uns might ’a’ he’ped him 
more, I reckon. Good Lord! If she’s 
done and died—” 

They came in sight of the cabin. The 
door stood wide ; a royal fire of oak logs 
burned on the broad hearth. Sitting high 
on the bed’s foot was Lin, his mild gray 
eyes bright with a fierce joy, strumming 
his banjo, baying forth in a great tide 
the victory of the man who has defended 
his home, his life. 

On the bed lay Dythie, looking at him 
with clear, sane eyes in which his smile 
was mirrored. He had wrestled with 
Death for her—and he had won. 
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Ethel Barrymore, who is appearing in A. E. W 


HE lottery of Miss Ethel Barry- 

more’s professional life has ordained 
this year that her fortunes be cast with 
a heroine who is a homicide. That she 
has forsaken her girlish roles for the 
character of a wife whose hands are 
stained with her husband’s blood hints 
plainly at her growing maturity, for 
which she may feel a very natural femi- 
nine regret. It also measures as clearly 
her artistic growth beyond the status 
of a matinee favorite to which her 
youthful personality and charm at one 
time consigned her and for which, as all 
who intimately know her are aware, she 
has lately come to have such a passion- 
ate dislike. 

The play is Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s 
“The Witness for the Defense” and it 
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PLAYS THAT ARE ON SUCCESS -ROAD | 
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. Mason’s drama, “‘The Witness for the Defense” 


is accounted to have been one of the 
few real successes of the last season in 
J.ondon. 

The somber note in the theme of 
“The Witness for the Defense” does 
not make it altogether a pleasant play, 
though there is created and sustained, 
in spite of various constructive weak- 
nesses, a strong and pathetic interest in 
its heroine, whom Miss Barrymore im- 
personates with emotional effectiveness. 

Into the life of Stella Ballantyne, 
antecedent to the story, had come Henry 
Thresk. Both were poor, and he, ambi- 
tious for a lawyer’s career, had feared 
that an early, hasty marriage might 
become a stumbling block to his pursuit 
of success. So they separated, he to real- 
ize all his hopes for material advance- 
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ment, and she to become the wif of 
Stephen Ballantyne, an English civil 
commissioner stationed in India 

The prologue of the drama lays bare 
the miseries of Ste//a’s six years of mar- 
ried life. Ballantyne publicly is influen 
tial and respected; but in his private 
life he is a bully, a tvrant and a sot. His 
drunken abuse of his wife has crushed 
her spirit and reduced her to a condi- 
tion of dull, hopeless submission, which 
her pride prompts her to conceal from 
the outside world. 

At a moment when her existence 
seems intolerable, a ray of sunshine is 
cast into it by the news that 7’resk, 
her friend of other years, come to 
Bombay on professional business, will 
be their guest at their summer house, 
a tent pitched on the plain at Rajput- 
ina. 

Ballantvne’s inflamed nerves, for he 
is on the verge of delirium tremens, can- 
not bear the coming of his wife’s old 
friend. Before the train arrives he 
wreaks upon her the vengeance of his 
surly, drink-crazed nature. The marks of 
his fingers are upon Sfe//a’s throat, 
though concealed by her pearl neck- 
lace. It does not take 7’resk long to 
surmise the depths of her unhappiness. 

The dinner under the dim central 
light of the tent is an exquisite torture 
for the wife. Her humiliation grows 
under the sting of her husband’s sar- 
casm until in tears she leaves the table. 
Che uncomfortable TVhresk smokes his 
pipe in silent disgust, listening to Bal 
/antyne’s drunken maunderings about 
imaginary conspirators. 

At last the whistle of the train gives 
the signal for Vhresk’s departure and 
Ballantyne, in drunken hospitality, in- 
sists upon escorting him to the station. 
In the hurry of the guest’s departure his 
pipe is left lying on the table. Return- 
ing for it he surprises Ste//a in the act 
of loading a rifle. Her occupation means 
nothing to him at the moment, but it 
grows clear to him next morning when 
he learns that Ballantyne has been 
found dead in his tent, with a bullet 
through his heart. His wife claims she 
slept soundly through the night in her 
room. 
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Che audience, for the sake of what is 
to follow, has been made aware of the 
real circumstances of the tragedy. It has 
seen S/e//a, in desperation at her hus- 
band’s conduct toward her before 
Thresk, on the point of ending her own 
life. It has witnessed Badllantyne’s sav- 
age rush at her as he returns from the 
train in time to surprise her in her 
suicidal preparations. And it has beheld, 
as the prologue curtain falls, her quick, 
ominous movement as she points the gun 
toward her husband’s breast. 

Stella is arrested on a circumstantial 
charge of murder. But through J‘Aresk. 
who commits perjury for her sake and 
testifies to the conspira ies against Ba/ 
/antyne’s life, which he knows did not 
exist, she is acquitted by the jury. 

‘wo years intervene and Sfe/la is 
back at little Beding, the Sussex vil- 
lage in England, which had once been 
her home. Its people all know the story 
of her arrest and trial in India and the 
Mrs. Grundys will have nothing to do 
with her. But she is happy in the friend- 
ship and assistance of her well-to-do 
neighbor, Richard Hazlewood, a retired 
and fussy old philosopher, who holds, 
among other fantastic theories, that 
prison walls ought not to cast their 
shadow upon those who have paid a 
penalty behind them. Despite his altru- 
istic convictions he is much dismayed 
when he observes the growing attach- 
ment between Sfe//a and his son Harold, 
and he soon begins to throw discourage- 
ments in their way. 

The Hazlewoods, like all the other 
people in the village, have kept well 
posted concerning the details of Ste/la’s 
trial in Bombay. Some of the testimony 
sounds suspicious and old Richard re- 
solves to call his brother-in-law, Robert 
Pettifer, a shrewd lawyer, into the fam- 
ily council. Pettifer also distrusts Stella 
and it is at his suggestion that a plan 
is arranged to confront her unexpectedly 
with Thresk who is not far off in Lon- 
don and can be invited to the house 
under a pretext. 

Stella accidentally becomes aware of 
these plans to trap her and manages to 
warn Thresk who, placed on his guard, 
convinces Pettifer, in the course of a 
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Photograph by sarony, New York 
Etbel Barrymore, as Stedia Ballantyne, in ‘‘The Witness for the Defense” 
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long cross examination, which supplies 
one of the play’s most absorbing scenes, 


of Stella’s complete innocence. Ther 
upon old Afaslewood is relieved and 
delighted and begins to take a more 
favorable view of his son’s infatuation, 


but Thresk, when he discovers the mar 
riage plan, decides that the union must 
not take place until Sfe//a has revealed 
to her intended husband the whole trut 
The meeting at London 
lawyer tries to make clear to Sfe//a her 
duty takes place at night in the //as/ 


which the 


woods’ library. In vain he argues with 
her that she must admit her crime. 
Resolutely she stands her ground, vow 
ing that she will utter no word that may 
cause the forfeiture of H/aro/d’s confi 


dence. But, driven to bay by the discov 
ery that 7hresk’s old love for her has 
endured, and stung by the memory of 
the years of unhappiness which his self 
ish regard for his material welfare has 
brought upon her, her self- 
command and in a passionate outburst 
pours out in broken sentences the bitter 


she loses 


truth of the tragedy. 

“We were to have been married once 
—you and years ; 
exclaims. “But we were both poor and 
poverty and wife together would have 
hampered you too much. So I was sac- 
rificed—like everything else that stood 
in your way. And you cared for me, too. 
It hurt you to let me go. It really hurt 
you very much. Oh, don’t I remember 
talks? The hindrance 


ago,” she 


I—seven 


our reasonable 
that marriage was, and that ‘he travels 
fastest who travels alone’-—and a rich 


husband was waiting somewhere for me. 
“Up on the Downs there on summer 
days, with the sky above us, and both 


of us young, we talked that sound, level, 


abominable common sense. For I 
tended to agree with you—with a smile 
upon my face—what else could I do?— 
while all my soul screamed out against 
us both as traitors. For I loved, too 
but with what an aching heart! Well, 
we parted—you, to your work of get- 
ting on, Harry. I, to think of your get- 
ting on without me at your side! 
“Some friends took me out to 
young girl, lonely and 


pre- 


India. 


I was a very 


unhappy, and, as young girls often do, 
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who are lonely and very unhappy, I 
drifted into marriage. Then I was beaten 
despised — ridiculed —terrified—by a 
yusband who drank secretly and kept all 
is drunkenness for For six years 
that lasted. And it might have gone on. 
I was settling into a dull habit of misery. 
[ might have gene on being bullied and 
tortured, had not one little thing hap 
pened to push me over the precipice. 
“The blows, the ridicule, the contempt 
I determined should come to an end 
that night, and when you saw me with 
the rifle in my hands I was going to end 
it. He asked me 
roughly why I didn’t shoot myself and 
rid him of a fool. I stood without 
answering him. That always maddened 
him. I didn’t do it on purpose. I had 
become dull and slow. In a fury he ran 
at me with his fist raised. I recoiled 
he frightened me—and then, before 
he reached me—yes! I remember that he 
stood and stared at me stupidly for a 
second. I had just time to believe that 
nothing had happened and to be glad, 
and to be terrified of what he would do 


me. 


swore at me. He 


to me. And then he fell and lay quite 
still.” 

“If you will not tell the truth to 
Hazlewood, then I must,” declares 
Thresk. 


“And if you do, I will kill myself,” 
Stella threatens. 

here is good reason for the woman’s 
desperation. She is already secretly the 
wife of Harold Hazlewood, the mar 
riage having taken place a week before. 
This last confession is brought out when 
Thresk, in remorse, vows that he wants 
to make reparation for her hapless life 
and begs her to accept him as her hus 
band at once. 

heir loud talk, meanwhile, has dis 
turbed the elder Hazlewood who has 
been sleeping in another part of the 
house. At the library door he has listened 
to Stella’s and learned the 
truth of her crime. The disclosure to the 
other members of the family is not made 
until the next morning; but A/arold, 
who proves true blue, willingly takes his 
wife into the protection of his arms. 

Next to Miss Barrymore the finest 
acting in the play is performed by Mr. 
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A. E. Anson who as the lawyer, //cenry 
Thresk, is the “witness for the defense’’ 
of the title and the regulating god of 
Mr. Mason’s dramatic machine. Mr. W. 
L. Abington impersonates the drunken 
civil commissioner, Ballantyne, in the 
prologue, with a brutal realism which 
is justified because thereby the needed 
sympathy is awakened for the wife. Mr. 
Ernest Stallard as Harold Hazlewood, 
Mr. Leslie Faber as his father and Mr. 
Lumsden Hare as the keen lawyer, 
Robert Pettifer, are the other essential 
characters in the play. 
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a massive picture-book play. Its 
is “The Garden Of Allah.” Its 


L® [ us for a moment turn the pages 
( f 


author’s preface bears the name of 
Robert Hichens, to which is also added, 


as 


collaborator, that of Mrs. Mary 









Lewis Waller as Boris Androvsky and Mary Mannering as Domini Enjilden in “The Garden of Allah” 
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Anderson Navarro, the affectionately re- 
\merican Its 
I was about to say 
Century Theatre, 
ill-fated endowed 
lheatre. 
Mr. Hichens’ 
novel, which 
probably would never have been under- 
for the inspiration and 
technical of Mrs. Navarro, 
Mr. Hichens’ devoted friend, is less an 
attempt to turn his story ol the apostate 
Trappist monk, Father Antoine, into a 
play than an effort to realize in ani- 
mated pictures the somber grandeur and 
oppressive solitude of the Sahara desert. 
\s such it easily marks the climax of 
scenic realism in the American theatre, 
for it succeeds in making seemingly act- 
ual to its audience the arid wilderness of 
shifting, sun-parched sand of Northern 
Africa. 
As drama the 
den Of Allah” 
Whatever there 


membered, retired actress. 
place of production 
publication—is the 
once the temple of 
draznaatic art, the New 

(his dramatization of 
introspectively religious 
taken except 


assistance 


adaptation of ‘The Gar- 
is entirely subjective. 
is of a conflict of wills 
in it goes on in the soul of the hero who 
has broken his Trappist vow of eternal 
silence to es« ape into the world of free- 
dom, only to become, through his love 
for Domini Enfilden, a hapless victim of 
overwhelming remorse. In the end he 
turns back upon life, wife and 
unborn child for spiritual redemption 
and the solitary monk’s cell he deserted 
in the monastery of El-Largari. 

The story, no less than the spirit, of 
this impressive picture play can best be 
conveyed by describing its ten opulent 
and swiftly culminating scenes. When 
the curtain first rises a vast, silent 
expanse of undulating, sandy desert 
waste, bathed in the first gray light of 
the early dawn, is spread before the eye. 
(he morning star gleams coldly above 
the horizon. Then across the landscape 
trails a caravan of horses and camels, the 
swathed and hooded 
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Arabs pausing to 
prostrate themselves for morning prayer. 
he scene changes to the rocky 


approach to the Trappist monastery at 
Kl-Largari and Father Antoine, the 
Boris Androvsky of the later episodes, 
his first flight the 


is shown in from 


immured life which, in his newly awak- 
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ened desire for the physical allurements 
of the world, he has renounced. In the 
the tropical court yard of the hotel at 
Beni-Mora, in an the Sahara, 
you next meet Boris, now shaven and in 
conventional dress, and known as a vine- 
yard owner from Algeria. You are told 
the circumstances of his meeting with 
the English girl, Domini Enfilden, in the 
railway carriage and you observe the 
influence which his strangely bewildered 
manner has begun to exert over her. You 
discover at the time that Bors, 
despite his self-profanation, is at heart 
the monk still; his struggle with his 
conscience has just begun. 

The succeeding two pictures do not 
advance the story. Their purpose is to 
reflect with vivid realism the life of the 
people of the Desert. The street of the 
Ouled Nails is shown with its wild, pi 
turesque rabble of Arabs, blacks and 
soldiers, its babel of noises and its gaily 
decorated bazaars. Bi and Domini 
appear among the throng and you fol- 
low them to the Oriental Dancing House 
with its scene of unrestrained revels. 

And then is unfolded in almost inde- 
scribable the Garden of 
Count Anteoni, the mysterious exile who 
has sought the solitude of the Desert. 
Through a great avenue of luxuriant 
palms is caught a distant view of the 
Sahara, which stretches away in impres- 
sive contrast to this tropical Garden of 
Eden, with its purling fountains, its 
wealth of blooming verdure and its at- 
mosphere of languorous luxury. Now you 
are made aware that Count Anteoni and 
Boris have met in the days when the 
latter was still a monk, though for the 
moment his identification is not defi- 
nitely established by his host. With the 
ending of the scene comes Boris’ pas- 
sionate avowal to Domini of his love, 
her conflicting doubts and emotions, and 
her promise to become his wife. 

What follows are two pictures of the 
life of the wedded lovers in the fast- 
nesses of the desert, culminating with 
the grim tragedy of their lives. The first 
reveals the silent panorama of the wild- 
erness in the glow of an African twi- 
light; the second depicts the fury of a 
sand storm with its shrieking winds and 
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Margaret Illington Schultz, 


driving clouds—nature in its wildest 
mood of incarnate savagery. And then, 
with the subsiding of the blast, comes 
the unexpected meeting of the lovers 
with Count Anteoni whose caravan has 
lost its way in the storm, and the acci- 
dental unmasking of the apostate. In 
this scene of Boris’ abject, conscience- 
stricken confession of his faithlessness to 
his holy vows, the play tardily strikes 
its first real dramatic fire. 

Then the exterior of the 
monastery of El-Largari on the sunny 
shore of the sapphire Mediterranean. 
The hour has arrived when Boris must 
take final leave of Domini, when the 
repentant monk must begin the expiation 
of: his sin against his Church, when he 
make his supreme renunciation. 


( heerless 


must 


The chanting of the Trappists is faintly 
heard. Then silence falls as the man, 





and Byron Beasley as Heinrich Schult 





bowed in humility, recedes from view 
behind the monastery gate, leaving 
Domini alone beside the great cross. 
There remains the epilogue. Five 
years have passed. Domini again sits 


alone on the balustrade of the Count 
Anteoni’s garden, looking sadly out 
across the Sahara, her little son Boris 


playing at her feet. From far off 
through the foliage sounds the plaintive 
notes of a flute. It is Haji, playing the 
song of the Arab lovers. Domini draws 
the boy to her breast, brushes his black 
curls back from his forehead and looks 
long and lovingly into his eyes. And the 
slowly falling curtain ends this play of 
hapless love, of spiritual exaltation, of 
sacrifice through faith. 

Though there are upwards of one 
hundred Caucasians, Africans and Arabs 
in the pageantry of “The Garden of 
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Margaret Illington, who is now appearing in ‘‘Kindling’’ a powerful drama by Charles Kenyon 
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Photograph by White, New York 
Margaret Illington as Maggie Schultz, and George Probert as Steve Bates in “Rindling”’ 
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Allah,” the thread of its story is spun 
by only half a dozen speaking charac- 
ters. Boris Androvsky is impersonated by 
the eminent English actor-manager, Mr. 
Lewis Waller, who is on his first profes- 
sional visit to this country. He gives an 
excellent performance of the apostate 
monk, more eloquent in its silent sug- 
gestion of torturing mental conflict than 
in the spoken word. 

Miss Mary Mannering is somewhat 
less successful in her embodiment of 
Domini since her performance lacks the 
necessary note of fatalism. Mr. Eben 
Plympton acts the Count Anteonit with 
the easy distinction and clear 
diction of the old school of 









N actress who is willing to sacrifice 

every vestige of her personal beauty 
to her artistic cause is entitled to no 
slight measure of consideration at a time 
when, unhappily, appearance is likely to 
count for quite as much as histrionic tal- 
ent in the theatre. So Miss Margaret 
Illington, who impersonates Maggie 
Schultz, the wife of Heinrich Schultz, a 
humble, struggling young longshoreman, 
in surroundings of impoverished tene- 
ment life in Mr. Charles 
Kenyon’s play, ‘Kindling,” 
is sure to be accepted as an 
interesting object of curios- 
ity, although her new drama, 
as a faithful picture of the 
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life with which it 








surviving representatives. 
Then there are also Mr. Her- 
schel Mayall as Father Rou- 
bier, the priest at Beni- 
Mora; Mr. Edwin Brandt, 
as Captain De- 
Trevignac, the 
French army of- 
ficer; Mr. Jose 
Rubin, as Ba- 
touch, the Arab 
guide, and Mrs, 
Alexander  Sal- 
vini as Suzanné, 
Domini’s maid. 

















deals, will carry 
the greatest 
amount of con- 
viction in locali- 
ties other than 
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Elsie Ferguson as Dolly Todd—after- 
wards Dolly Madison—and Lowell 
Sherman as James Madison in ‘The 
First Lady of the Land” 
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Bisse fergusun as Dolly Todd, in “The First 
: Lady of the Land” 
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New York, where its sceties afe sup- 
posed to be laid. 

Unknown to her sturdy, industrious 
young husband, J/aggie is soon to 
become a mother. Masculine ignorance 
of such important domestic matters is 
much oftener encountered on the stage 
than in actual life, it must be admitted, 
though the dramatic possibilities of the 
situation are obvious. In J/agegie’s case 
even the cradle has been purchased and 
hidden away, packed with its store 
of diminutive wardrobe, in anticipation 
of the coming event. But Heinrich, 
whose discontent at his lowly posi- 
tion and hard struggle against over- 
whelming odds has made him a reader 
of inflammatory literature devoted to 
social problems, declares with ominous 
vehemence that the poor have no right 
to bear children and that, should a little 
stranger come to his lowly home, he 
will kill it rather than bring it up to 
share a condition such as his in the 
foul, disease-breeding atmosphere of 
the tenements. And Maggie listens, 
fearful for the future, knowing not what 
to do. 

In lodgings on the floor above lives 
Steve Bates, a lazy, vicious young loafe 
and it is he who suggests a way for 
Maggie in her dilemma. Some wealthy 
settlement workers from Fifth Avenue 
—of course, they are the owners of the 
tenement property—have visited her 
and one of them, Alice Burke-Smith, 
a girl of genuinely philanthropic im- 
pulses, has offered her a chance to do 
some plain sewing in her uptown home. 
Steve learns of the proffered situation 
and becomes the distracted wife’s temp- 
ter. What would be easier than for 
Maggie to help him rob the house? Of 
course she need not actually commit the 
theft. Her part will be only to make 
it possible for him to gain an entrance. 
Then, with her share of the proceeds, 
she and Heinrich will be able to turn 
their backs forever on the hated tene- 
ments and go to Wyoming, the land of 
sunshine and pure air, the El Dorado 
of their dearest ambitions. 

Maggie yields, although not until 
after a hard struggle with her consci- 
ence. It seems safe that she should 
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admit Sfeve under the pretext that he is 
a plumber. but straightway the police 
are on his track. To shield himself he 
hides the stolen silverware under J/ag 

e’s bed. As for the $113—the sum for 
which she pawns the brooch that is her 
share of the plunder and which is the 
exact price of the railroad tickets to 
W yoming—V//einrich accepts it with mis- 











From left to right, the 
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givings. Where did she get so much 
money? Maggie declares it is a loan 
from her benefactress. But he is no be- 
liever in the disinterested generosity of 
the idle rich and the discovery of the 
pawn tickets confirms his doubts. Then, 
in a cruelly relentless cross-examination, 
which is a singularly truthful and pa- 
thetic scene, he arrives at the bottom of 
his wife’s lies and makes the discovery 
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that she has been the accomplice of a 
thief. 

Meanwhile the active police, in the 
course of their investigations, have also 
found out that Maggie pawned the 
brooch. They search the rooms and come 
upon the silver hidden away under the 
bed. By this time J/aggie is in a very 
bad way, despite her husband’s willing- 


Photograph by— 
Ina Claire as Prudence, Clifton Crawford as 
Alt as Mathilde, Lawrence Kea as Carlo— 





ness to save her by making it appear 
that he, not she, is the thief. Then the 
cradle and baby clothes are brought to 
light and the girl’s motive is made clear. 
This tender revelation produces a situa- 
tion that is even more pathetic than the 
one which has preceded it. In the end 
Alice, to whom the stolen property is 
restored, proves generous and forgiving. 
So everything ends happily and sun- 





























shine at last breaks through a rift in the 
dark cloud. 

The strength of Mr. Kenyon’s play, 
which is exceedingly tricky in its sym- 
pathetic appeal, may be measured by the 
hydraulic pressure it exerts upon its 
audience’s eyes. I have seldom seen tears 
flow more freely in the theatre than 
when, step by step, Maggie is forced, 
under the questioning of her husband, 


—White, New York 


—May Valses as Phoebe, Percival Knight as Jeremiah, and Maisie Gay as Madame 
Blum, in ‘“Vhe Quaker Girl” 


into an admission of her guilt. The po- 
tency of the stage’s illusion is not often 
more clearly established and it is helped 
by the sincere quality of Miss Illing- 
ton’s acting. The weakness of the char- 
acter she depicts is hidden under the 
mantle of sentiment which envelopes it 
and the inconsistencies of the story in 
which it is set are concealed in the quick 
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rush of changing incidents. The play 
throughout is an exhibition of emotion 
in the raw. 

Miss Illington yields herself to the 
woes of Maggie with an abandon which 
shows that her soul is in her work. Mr. 
3yron Beasley as the husband, Mr. 
George Probert as the thieving Sfeve, 
Miss Annie Mack Berlein as his patient, 
toiling mother—these three assist the 
star very effect- 
ively. The several 
high-life folk are 
not presented in 
a way to make 
them so. believ- 
able. Miss Anne 
Meredith makes 
the saintly Alice 
Burke-Smith too 
good to be true. 
However dubious 
audiences may be 
of “Kindling” as 
a faithful picture 
of New York 
tenement life, 
they will find, at 
least, a spark of 
elemental human 
nature in its 
humble — charac- 
ters. 


|* the playgoer 

who, after all, 
looks more for 
fancy than fact 
in the theatre, be 
willing to blind 
his eyes to some 
very glaring an- 
achronisms in 
history, he will 
find much to 
enjoy in Mr. 
Charles Nirdlinger’s neat little play of 
early nineteenth century manners and 
political intrigue, “The First Lady Of 
The Land.” In it Miss Elsie Ferguson 
gives a charming portrayal of Mistress 
Dolly Todd which, if it is not, as I sus- 
pect, much like the Philadelphia Quak- 
eress who kept the boarding house at 
which Aaron Burr lived and who after- 
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wards became the wife of James Madi- 
fourth President, is, neverthe 
less, a model on Dolly's 
successors among the ladies of the White 
House might well aspire to pattern. 
There is something in the cleverly 
turned epigram and quick repartee of 
this colonial comedy that suggests the 
here is, 
a vague 


son, the 
which all of 


stvle of the late Clyde Fitch. 
too, in Miss Ferguson’s acting, 
reminder of the Miss Julia Marlowe of 
earlier days. And surely these two quali- 
ties are favorable to the play’s attractive- 
ness. 

The enjoyment to be gained from 
“The First Lady Of The Land” is not 
lessened by the fact that the story is 
slight. Dol/y Todd, of course, is its cen- 
tral figure and moving force, and Miss 
Ferguson acts the role with a spontane- 
charm which is heightened in the 
early scenes by her teasing coquetry. 
There is much of Aaron Burr, who is 
impersonated by Mr. Frederick Perry, 
and very little of James Madison, really 
the hero, whom Mr. Lowell Sherman 
represents. Mr. Clarence Hardysides, as 
Sir Anthony Merry, the English Minis- 
ter, is quite prominent. The other char- 
acters supply the background of Phila- 
delphia and Washington society in the 
nineteenth century. 


ous 


first decade of the 
‘The quaint costumes and imposing head- 
dress give picturesqueness to the play, 
although dD. lly clings to the pretty con- 
trast of her modest Quaker caps and 
gowns. 
MONG half-a-dozen musical com- 
edies of recent vintage ‘The Quak- 
er Girl” has the lead in popularity. Its 
good fortune is not to be regretted for 
it is more delicate than most of its kind 
in texture and it is fairly well sung. 
Its authors and composers are 
little coterie which of late has been sup- 
plying the best of London’s light mu- 


the 


sical entertainments. The airs which 
plentifully sprinkle a story by Mr. John 
(. ‘T'lanner are written by Mr. Lionel 
Mockton and set to jingles by Mr. Ad 
and Mr. J. A. E. Malone. 
even for 


rian Ross 


Thus many cooks are needed 


thin broth. 

The formula of the piece is the usual 
one—a bucolic English scene at the 
opening and a Paris scene at the close. 
heroine is Prudence falls in 
love with Zony Chute, a naval attache 
at the American Embassy in Paris, who 
has come up to her Quaker village in 
Somersetshire to attend the secret mar- 
riage of his friend, Captain Charteris, 
to Mathilde, an exiled Bonapartist prin- 
cess. Prudence is chafing under Quaker 
discipline and yields to Zony’s proposal! 
to run away to Paris and marry him. 

A hard time confronts the Quakeress 
who is unaccustomed to Parisian ways. 
Her happiness is menaced by an actress, 
Diane, who is in no mood to give up 
Tony. At last, however, her demureness 
and goodness win the day. 

Miss Ina Claire is quite delightful as 
Prudence and Mr. Clifton Crawford is 
as prodigal, dashing and melodious as 
any well-constituted hero of musical 
comedy should be. Mr. Percival Knight 
is aS amusing as his lines will allow as 
Prudence’s discarded Quaker suitor, and 
Miss Olga Petrava is the bad Parisienne 
rival. 

‘Twenty or more songs help the piece 
along its tuneful way. The ones that 
cling in my memory are a particularly 
graceful number with dance accompani 
ment, called “A Dancing Lesson,” by 
Miss Claire and Mr. Crawford; “Barbi 
zon,” a spirited march quintette ; “Come 
To The Ball,” and two funny ditties by 
Mr. Crawford entitled “I Am A Mar- 
ried Man” and “Paul Revere.” The cos- 
tumes and scenery are very pretty but 
not at all extravagant. 


‘The who 





